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and Henry 1 early death 


Was a loss to American literature 
Simms made the prophecy that there 
vould never be a Southern literature 
Q the hame inde ra sla i hold 
nea eracy Social conditions were 
wa When the result of the ul 
Out a new state of affairs, and 
the peo of the South, at first stunned 
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ly penni 
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ved on the statf of the New Or 
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iad already contributed his 
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charge of the theatrical column, 
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ndance at places of dramatic entertain 


ind at one time, strangely enough, 
novel-reading’ Thus his connec 
vith the Picayune was severed, and 
he accepted the position of accountant and 
correspondence clerk to a firm of cotton 
with which he remained until 
While in the employ of this firm 
at spare intervals his first serious 

and not least satisfactory literary work 
the short stories afterward collected under 
the title of ‘Old Creole Days,” and the 
opening chapters of his first novel, ‘* The 
Grandissimes.” Encouraged by the sue 
cess of his efforts, he determined to devote 
himself henceforth exclusively to litera 
ture. He has been and still is a most inde 
fatigable worker, going to the desk in his 
study with the same regularity that he for 
merly went to his desk in the counting 
house, and there remaining until his daily 
stintisended. A yearortwoago he madea 
tour through the North with Mark Twain, 
the two authors giving a series of read 
ings from their works, and about this time 
made his home in the village of Sims 
bury, Connecticut, shortly afterward re 
moving to Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Following ‘‘The Grandissimes,” and ap 
pearing serially, as did its predecessor, 
came the pathetic, almost tragic story of 
‘*Madame Delphine,” the most finished, 
,and perfectly proportioned of Mr. 
larger works—a veritable prose 
His latest novel, ‘‘Dr. Sevier,” 
life in New Orleans before 
the civil war, appeared in 
i884, and a somewhat new departure is 
a seri ' stories of the Acadians of 
Louisiana, now in course of publication. 
In the pages of his fiction are many 
sombre pictures, tragedy and tears, but 
the sun 1s never long obscured, and when 
the clouds are darkest there comes a burst 
of humor as delicious as mellow wine, 


and in all that he has written some un- 


derlying purpose is distinetly felt. 
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the most prominent lawyers of the see 
tion. A man of culture and literary abil 
ty, he gave to the education of his chil 


ren his personal supervision and encour 
igement; and to him the young author 
feels that she owes much of her success in 
the field of Educated at creole 
schools, the associations surround 


ngs of her early life were almost entire 


letters. 
and 


y French or creole, and to this fact we 
are indebted for the delightful description 
of the interior of a young ladies’ boarding 
school in New Orleans, which forms so ef 
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fective a setting for the main incident of 
‘**Monsieur Motte In the treatment of 
her themes, apart from the fine and origi 
nal quality by which they are marked, 
Miss King depicts with a delicate 


touch 
romantic in the life of 


the passionate and 
her native city, contrasting with striking 
effect the nature of creole, negro, and quad 
roon, the intensity of which is relieved by 
a quiet and charming humor. There is in 
her delineation of character no element of 
exaggeration, but simply a faithful pres 
entation of the impulsive Southern tem 
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Among the Southern writers who have 


recently come into prominence, Richard 


Johnston has been the longest 


. ’ . . 
berore the public the tirst issue ol 


his 


‘Dukesborough Tales” having appeared 
1 the old Southern Magazine. These 
stories, published in book form. brought 


a New York editor the assurance of 


tne real Vaiue 


tne 


» which was confirmed by 
enthusiastic appreciation of Sidney 
Lanier, who was also a Georgian, and who 
urged the author to continue his work and 


a wider audience: 


to seek 


the subsequent 
stories of the series were published in 
W ith this enlarged 


audience the publication of these 


Northern magazines 
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grandfather of 
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Cornwall Par 
the later color 
riod and durin 
Revolution Att 
time the only e 
tional facilities 
rural districts 
offered by the 
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of which the J 
ston children att 
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ed, th 
removed to 
i 
of Powelton —sin« 
made familiar to t 
reading world as Dukesborough—wher 
large school had been established by Sal 
Town, of Massachusetts, who was succes 
ed by thorough and accomplished tea 
ers from Vermont. Here young Jolinstor 
Was entered, This school, the MOSL CE 
brated in the State, as well as the old-fic 
schools, furnished much material aft 
ward turned to good account. After g 
uation at Mercer College, and a year « 
voted to teaching, he went to the bar of 
the Northern Circuit, the judgeship 
which he declined in 1857 in order to a 
cept the chair of belles-lettres in the Ui 
versity of Georgia, where he remained w 
til the outbreak of the civil war. Retiring 
to his country home near Sparta, he oper 


ed a boarding-school for boys, which in 
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removed to Baltimore County, to make of literature a ear 
id. taking forty Georgia boys with ie ** Dukesborough T 


lemanded nor expec 
vver, practis altered condition 
adjoining counties, Sout ing torth 
ne was passed at county sources erilously to 
where numbers of lawyers produce mes of storie 
together and relate their once g ceneral recog 


ons of Cracker life, t] ‘ir person Mr Joh t 


iston s ¢ 


MocCOlee StWar 3« 7 


experiences among the countrymen of best, and met with a 


most favorable re 
ddle Georgia, court-house scenes, and 


ception on their publication in book form 
e like. These tavern stories, torether The Georgia cracker, so faithfully por 
th his own intimate acquaintance with trayed and so | 
e people in the old-field schools and as_ tively new figure in literature except as 
lawyer, supplied a rich mine of matter he had appeared in Judge I 
x literary work, which as yet it did not ‘* Georgia Scenes,” a very robust but much 
cur to him to use. Indeed, it was after less finished performance. 
ie war, when he was forty-five years old, 
that he first became aware of the power 


ovingly, was a compara 


snegstreet’s 
A facility for 
adapting the most commonplace incidents 
to the purposes of a good story, to which 
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is added a lively sense of humor, shows 
the skill of the artist. and the reader 
cannot fail to feel that the writer is re 


membering and recording actual events 


in which he himself was probably a par 
pant 


| ‘Old Mark Langston, a Tale of 
Duke’s Creek,” published twelve months 


Lic 


later, is a story of the same region, pos- 
sessing the marked characteristies of the 
chief strength 
Two Gray Tourists” is his latest 


shorter stories, its and 
charm 
production Mr. Johnston, i 
tion wit Dr. William 
Johns Hopkins University, is also the au- 


of a ‘‘ Biography of Alexander H. 


n conjune 


h Hand Browne, of 


thor 
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Stephens, 


* and a ‘‘ History of English Lit 
erature.” He is still actively engaged 
adding to his list of character sketches 
new stories appearing from time to tin 
in different magazines; and he has in co 
templation a novel illustrating the high: 
types of Georgia country and village | 
- Another writer who has depicted scenes 
and life in middle Georgia, though to a 
less extent, is Joel Chandler Harris, who 
modestly denies to his performances t 
merit of literature, counting them simp 
as ‘‘ stuff” prepared during the leisure mo 
ments of an active journalistic career, and 
lacking in all that goes to make permanent 
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skilful reproduction of 


IN 


a tI negro 
in the ‘‘Unele Remus” series, 
he has preserved the unique and 
sque folk-lore of the Southern 
on. However good his stories 
intaineer and moonshiner, they 
ield place to those in which are 
led the sayings and doings of that 


med and altogether delightt 


il rep 
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mentioned must offer to Mr. Harris 
gratelul thanks Tor the preset itlo 
the dear fam ir taies hose qua Hess 
und dro ! cannot ail to S¢ il ess 
fortunate mortals 

Mr. Harris is vet e prime of ‘ 
having ‘ rn, of parents in humbl 
circumstances, 1 ‘ ‘ we of Ka 
tonton, Putnam Count Georgia, Decen 
ber 9, 1848 His literary career he re 
gards as a thin of aecident throughou 


Chanks Gbort Craddock 


vate Brer Rabbit, and his neigh! 


Land thicket. 
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TI 


Every man who in his 


st youth was alternately fondled and tyr- 
nized over by that wellnigh extinct fune 


mary, the old fashioned black 
iy’ —with 
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utmost reverence let he 
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} 
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“mam 
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Vicar of Wakefield,” which 
read 
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his mo 


} 1 1 
aloud wnen he 
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Lo 


a sma 


child, first desire 


hi 


inspired a express 


s thoughts on paper, the outcome of 
, baat 
littl 


this desire being a number ol e stores 
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in which the conversational capacity of 
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fthe Countryman, a | 
per published upon a Georg 
ten miles from any post office 
most peaceful of rural 


Ken ONLY DY the Call of 


Lhe barking Of squirrels 


tvpe The desire to w 


/ 3 Pat (7, 5 ea 


many years on the staff of the Atlanta ‘* The Vicarof Wakefield,” and stimulat 
Constitution, one * the le: rnewspa by the ‘‘ Fudge” stories, still burned wit 
pers of the South, upon which he continues in him; so into the columns of the Cou 
to do editorial work. From the editorial tryman crept certain articles set from t 
sanctum he puts forth no claim to that ‘‘ case” without previous existence in ma 
literary distinetion which has deservedly uscript. This course did not prevent di 
come upon him. His journalistic career tection; but the editor made no comment 
was begun in 1862, when,a lad of fourteen, and began lending to the ambitious a} 
he went as printer's apprentice into the of- prentice many volumes from his larg* 
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| choice library. While engaged upon 
Countryman he became familiar with 
plantation legends of Brer Rabbit and 
other ‘‘ varmints,” absorbing the songs 


d myths of the negroes without any 


ception of their literary value, unre 
zed until about ten years ago, when an 
ticle upon the subject appeared in one 
the Northern magazines. The 
k of the matter making up his first vol 
‘Uncle Remus, 
-was contributed 


great 


e of negro folk-lore 
Songs and Sayings” 
the columns of the Atlanta Constitu 
nn The suecess of this book was im 
on both the Atlantic, 
xtending even to India, and led to the pro 


ediate sides of 


Re 


Remus,” 


duction of ‘*A Rainy Day with Unel 


mus” and *‘ Nights with Unele 
in which are gathered some of the best of 


the 


capital touches in the treatment of 


animal stories, together with some 
hegro 
These volumes are a unique 
to the life 


In ** Min 
Harris intro 


character 
contribution to literature, done 
by a faithful and loving hand 
vo and Other Sketches” Mr 
duces the countryman of middle Georgia 
food 


and the mountaineer with 


success: 
but he is at his best while depicting the 
old-time negro with his quaint humor and 
dialect and inexhaustible store of inimita 
That ‘* Miss Sal 
little boy and the grizzled old negro 


ble stories 


picture of 
ly’s” 
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the one in no 
terferes with the 
appreciation of 
er. In Unele 
Mr. Harris has 
given us the ti 
sight into the e 
of the ype to 
belongs, while t 
erable family Se} 
somewhat idealiz 
Mr. Page, and 
over, is made t 
story possessing 
and interest of its 
not entirely dep 
upon the persona 
the narrator and 
race peculiariti 
the matter of 
Mr. Page has the 
tage, though this 
be due in part 
ditference betwee 
Virginia negro ai 
brother of Georgia 
Mr. Page comes 
one of the oldest 
aristocratic fam 
his native State 
through both fat 
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seated in the light of the blazing pine 


knots, ie grotesque shadows playing 
amon the rafters and along the walls 
of the cabin, is a perfect bit of genre 
Then there is the pitiful figure of Free 
Joe, contrasting so forcibly with the care 
iess llappiness and self Importance of Un 
cle Remus. Mr. Harris has done nothing 
better than this. ‘' Free Joe and the Rest 
of the World’’—the very title is a sermon. 

Three years ago Thomas Nelson Page, 
v young lawyer of Richmond, Virginia, 
published ‘*‘ Marse Chan,” a story of Vir 


Mina be 


fore and during the war, related 
by an old negro man, the former slave 
and still devoted adherent of a family to 
vhich the war had brought utter desola 
tion—a truthful, dramatic, pathetic, and at 
the same time delightfully humorous rep 
resentation. Consequently Mr. Page en 
joys the reputation of having written the 
most exquisite story of the war that has 
yet appeared. In comparison with the 
work of Mr. Harris, though both authors 








and mother is third 
descent from Gen 
Thomas Nelson of | 
olutionary fame, signer of the Declai 
of Independence, from whom he takes 
name. He was born April 23, 185: 
Oaklands, an old family estate in Hano 
County, the mansion-house erected 1 

lv a hundred years ago by the slaves, 
also felled and prepared the timber. His 
first instructors were his aunt and the « 
carriage driver, the former teaching him 
to read in the Praver-book of the E}pisco 
pal Church and the Waverley Novels 
Then came the war, which went far 
ward increasing a small boy’s knowled¢ 
of the ways of the world and human 
ture, while breaking in upon a systemat 
education. Child as he was, he on s¢ 
eral occasions was witness to the hor 
of war. His home was situated at 
conjunction of two of the great roads lea 
ing to Richmond, along which army f 
lowed army, and once while with | 
father, an officer in the Confederate s¢ 
vice, in camp near Petersburg, he expe! 
enced the sensations of a bombardment 
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has practised his profession in Rieh 


{ 


mond no itverary Work vbelng’ a We Lo 


iteriere Mr Page's first p tb] shed pro 


e 10 irnals and hewspapers Was | hh 
‘le Gabe’s White Folks,” a little dialee 
poem that appeared in Seribner's Monthly 
LS76 During the probationary vears 


a voung la vvers career he turned to 


haa 





ee 


Pa i o( ce 





ited, he paid less attention to the cur 


nd the college magazine, of 


‘niversity of Virginia, and took his law 


‘cree inone year. Since his graduation 


his pen as a source of amusement, the 


subject instinctively chosen being those 


stirring and trying scenes so vividly im 
printed on his mind when a child. The 
result was ‘‘ Marse Chan,” not pablished, 


however, until some years later. Since 
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ve come from his erary attainments, was, prior t 
iccession Une’ Edinburg’s a prominent lawyer possessed 
in ante bellum tale of Vir- sive landed estates Her moth 

racouteur, mother was a Murfree—comes 6 
and | the leading and most influentia 
In the state. Becoming Larne 


roke of paral ysis In @arl 


\ ( 
Vhich in no Wise dimmed an 

bright disposition she was deba 
the ordinary amusements of 


cle veloped a read nea habit 


hard student in school and o 


tion aged by an intellectual and « 


eCOMe por 
Heis family cirele. But doubtless s 
b more ambit Ous never have achieved her br 


the ary success had not the fortun 


a ile sine 


Which has been proved disastrous Mr. Murfres 
It is hardly just necessary to give 1 p his houss 
of Mr. Page’s capabilities in a ville, and Grantlands, Craddo¢ 


tside his first sueeess by ‘' A Sol place, was the battle-fic ld of M l 


Kmpire vinich, though pub ough. This old homestead and 
is his first production. roundings she has accurately « 

ince George Eliot's time in her first novel, ‘‘ Where the Bat 
terary sensa- Fought’—a book of strong parts 
discovery of a cient in construction, yet conta 

nd the nom de of her most perfectly drawn and 


Craddock characters, General Vay hnel,a porth 


hat Craddock was an the life. In this emergency tf 


stvle, subject-matter, retired to Murfree’s Rock, a sn 
contained no femi tage perched upon acrag near Ber 
NS et Miss Mary Noailles a watering-place in the Tennesse¢ 
s distinetly a woman in the tr tains, where they were wont to s 
possessing feminil C lis] summer months. Herein this el 
vion, overlooking miles of valle 
tains, and undulating hills, peopl 
the picturesque and primitive race 
romances, she unconsciously absoi 
material for her future work. Sta 
morbid onthe poreh of the little ecottag 
Bronté’s ner out over the magnificent landscaye ut 
cheerfulness set, she formulated in her mind 
Austen and Maria which ultimately grew into the exq 
to genius ‘*The Star in the Valley.” But 
es—toChris- not written then. About nine years 
coodness.” after the family had gone down to | 
side Miss Murfree is the sadly altered old homestead near M 
vuished family freesborouch, before the final move 
rth Carolina, her gvreat-grandfather, Louis, their present place of reside 
M wor H ray M vr 
of Murfreesborough in North Carolinaand tains” came into existence. This was °* 


free, for whomthetowns the first story of ‘** In the Tennessee M« 


lennessee are named, hi: ng done good Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove,’ 
var, and re first saw the-light in the Atlantic Moi 
of landin ly Other stories followed, each 
upon which Charles Egbert ing rare descriptive powers—a 
she prefers to be known by has since somewhat abused 
born Her grandfather, grasp of a novel subject and dialect 
a member of Congress : tvle at once bold and delicate It i 
"emo to’ , tle wonder that when collected in a 


ime their publication was an event, that 
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LITERATURE 
resulted from 


at a woman of 
n ‘‘A-Playin’ of 
Settlemint,” 
Walks C 
with maseu 
fierce passions, the 
fe, of a secant ely 
seemingly ditheult 
mans accomplish 
haracteristic of 
oy and ear 
‘thes 


no obstacie raised 


her sex Is permitted to 


n hand; thus 


idy of the 


poker I the | 


SaAKRC OL a 

Where the Battle as 
> 1 

and has acquired 


1 


ol many abstruse 


aw He r second Hoy 
‘ Prophet of the 
Mountains, 


| the story of an illiterate 
un preacher and his wrest 
th inbelief, Isa series of 
i scenes, somewhat dis 


ted, abounding in beauti 


graphic cle scriptions, and 


entirely W1 


Vitl * wWouUun 


ICI 


tS predecessors 


salient 
Ones, and 
assured reputi 
G. MeClelland 
* published t 


ggestSs a com} 


Miss Murfree 


nu marked contrasts hi vhose do vere made to personate 
over, ** Oblivion 6 \ ten before icters in Seott’s romances, from 
Murfree had won her ide reputa 

and without knowledge of her writ 


for which gre v efforts 
vriting. There is vet in the vard 
ocKk that in her chi 


ind is therefore 


for 


none the less ori ldish imag 


any points of similarity. [he 
intaineers of Miss MeClelland’s story ne 1 
endowed with a tenderness in the 


ite relations of daily 


ona 
vas supposed t lie In the path lead 
house of the Landammon of 


ea 
1 


in walden, from which a +k was pro 
jected to for the per 


life, a suscepti another rock 
y to the refining influences of sent 

in whieh those of Miss Murfree 
ng. : 


Lious 
pass across ti 


the chasm. Anne of Geier 


are in was a small doll. for whose cap 
In the pages of ‘In the Tennes- old peacock was invited to f{ 
Mountains” and its fellows there 1s ther from his crest. Not entering 
mm, and then very faintly, any e\ : : 


urnish a fe: 


eof their feminine Inception, while 1 } aisposition, he took 
ivion” the hand of the woman t 


( he barn, and screamed ex 
vhere present. { { 


he performance, and 
by 


etforts 
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fet brccn~, 


[Ext 


lodge him DY hurling stones. The war 
brought financial embarrassment upon the 
the voung author ‘Ob 
met most nobly Fortunate 
she was the daughter of culti 
vated parents of the 
and her mother has served as school-mis 
day of 
schooling had 
with indomitable energy 
and determination, is pursuing a pre 
scribed of study. With the out 
side world she has little personal aequaint- 
With these 
ved that most 
first 
type wi 


family, which of 


livion” has 
ly for her, 
people old régime, 
companion A 
has never 


tress, p! aymate, 


systematic she 
until now, when, 
she 
course 
ance serious drawbacks she 
suc 


dangerous of 
Her first 
appearance 


LS ache 
book. 
the 
in the columns 


cesses, a suecesstul 


as 


experience with 


in 1879 of two bits of verse 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


of a newspaper, one of these written 
churning with the left hand, the ot 
composed while pursuing a turkey hi 
her hidden nest in the woods. ‘* Princes 
her second novel in point of publicat 
was in point of fact written several ve 
** Oblivion,” but, to the 
treme stand taken against divorcee, it co 
not find a publisher. Modified 
written, it has now done so; but we re! 
to take it as a successor to ‘ 
in reality it is not, and are justified in 
manding the fulfilment of the 
which that exquisite mountain idy] 
forth, a promise partially kept in her 1 
story, ‘‘A Self-made Man.” 

The work of the writers heretofore n 
internal evidence 


before owing 
alt 


‘Oblivion 


pron 


tioned gives strong 
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ern origin—scene, dramatis per- 
ind treatment being redolent of the 
provincial flavor altogether fresh 
elitf il. But Miss Frances Courte 
Bavlor, Southern 


pen has recently brought her into 


anolner woman 


] 


the 


uming because its racy and spark 


nee, has put forth a book none 


ives proclaim the author an Ameri 
arge, and identify her with no par 
r section of a very extensive country 
i\ lor’s name has long been one of 
ocial distinetion in Virginia, and she 
is essentially a Virginian, though 
n Arkansas, and prior to the war a 
ut of San Antonio, Texas. At the 
went abroad, and 
After a residence of two 


Lhe she 


war 

in 1875. 
sin England she returned to America, 
made her permanent home near Win 
er, Virginia—an old town retaining 
of its pristine social estate, from 
1 the aroma of the old régime has 
In this atmos 
undisturbed by the rushing cur 


entirely passed away. 


ts of the nineteenth century, her breezy 
was written. But Miss Baylor is 
ing of a cosmopolite as well as a 


nian. ‘*On Both Sides” is not strictly 


vel, there being no plot nor effort to 


n the reader's interest by the unfold- 
vs Of a story. Indeed, the two parts of 
h the book consists were written at 
rent times, and published indepen 
the one part treating of the expe 
es of a party of Americans domiciled 
‘ngland; the other, in which many of 
une characters are brought forward, 
ting the experiences of some English 
travelling in America. Asa whole, 
On Both Sides” isa charmingly witty and 
ever production, and Miss Baylor shows 
mderful faeility for portraying local 
iwwacteristics, contrasting her English 
en with the multiform types and phases 
\merican life, from New England to 
v Orleans, from Virginia to California. 
In ‘Juan and Juanita,” a story for young 
er readers, she enters upon a new field, 
iade familiar to her by her residence in 
the far South. 
Another young novelist whose home is 
in the vicinity of Winchester is Miss Ju 


i Magruder, who has given us in ‘‘ Across 


the Chasm” a study of social conditions 

ice the war, contrasting certain types 
the North and South. She was for 

some years a resident of Washington and 

Baltimore, with the society of which cities 
Vou. LXXIV.—No. 444.—61 


her story deals. The book is well written, 
containing some delightfully humorous 


scenes and touches, though Miss Magru 
der, in a conscientious effort to be impar 


tial, has scarcely done full justice to her 


owh section. 


All that she says is true; 
but there is much besides that she micht 
have said without ineurring 


The 


COTLLIELISSION 4 


Lhe accusa 
tion of one of 


partiality. fault is 


OMISSION, 


} 


DOOK, 


not of and such a 


coming from such a souree, Is a 
pleasant sign of the new era, not in South 
ern literature alone, but in sectional good 
feeling. 

Miss Amélie Rives, of Virginia, has burst 
into promine nee witha singie short story 
Coming of distinguished lineage, and pos 
sessing’ rare personal attractions, she had 
already won an extended social reputa 
tion, not only in her native South, but at 
the North as well. Indifferent 
triumphs, she has always preferred the 


Hill, 


among the red hills of Albemarle, an es 


to social 


life of her ancestral home, Castl 
tate that has been in the family since the 
original royal grant, the mansion-louse 
having been erected in part far back in 
Here, with her horses, 
her dogs, her dumb-bells, and her studio, 


the last century. 


the young authoress, upon whom so many 
talents have been bestowed, is in the ele 
Like Miss MecClel 


land, though for another reason, she has 


ment she loves best. 


never crossed the threshold of a school 
room, her governess receiving instructions 
to permit her charge to study how and 
when Thus has resulted a 
knowledge of the beautiful and attractive 
in literature and art, and not unnaturally 
her ungoverned methods of work. When 
the shut 
herself in her studio, and stand before the 


she would. 


inclination seizes her she will 


easel ten hours at a time; or else, having 
read everything bearing upon the subject 
chosen, write as many hours with a rapid 
ity and exactness wellnigh inconceivable 
The latter quality is exemplified in het 
sixteenth-century story, ‘*A Brother to 
Dragons.” In this manner, though just 
entered upon her twenties, she has written 
heretofore for her own pleasure alone, 
dramas, poems, and stories covering many 
pages of manuscript, and embracing a 
wide range of subjects, from the deluge to 
our time. From these a visiting 
friend selected ‘‘A Brother to Dragons,” 
and submitted it without comment to the 
Atlantic Monthly, in an early number of 
which it appeared anonymously. This 


own 





ive power un 
equalied in contemporar\, tion save in 


me of Blackmore's best work, and that 


hold vet delicate quaintness which char 

te ed the finest productions of the 
I bel n era, at once arrested the at 
ention of erities The most difficult test 


dement of her future work is that 


1 


e has herself fur shed in her first 
) shed story 
The limits of this paper do not permit 
exte d mention of many recent South 
ern writers whose names are familiar to 
readers of this and other ma@azines, as 
vell as of current volumes of prose and 
verse who, ney rtheless, are rendering 
effective service in the general awaken 
ing Mrs. Mary Spier Tiernan is favora 
bly known as the author of ‘**‘ Homoselle 
and *‘Suzette,” conscientious and sympa 


thetie pictures of Vireimnia in ante be llim 
days. In**Women” Miss Mary Tucker Ma 
vill treats of the war period, and has writ 
ten, besides, a ‘** History of Virginia” and 
some good character sketches Though 
for some years a resident of New York, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison is a Southern wo 
man who has made contributions to South 
ern literature In addition to those al- 
ready mentioned are Mr. James Lane Al 


len. whose series of papers di scriptive of 


Is native Kentucky were a notable fea 
ie of this Magazine during the past 
vear nd Mr. H. 8S. Edwards, of Macon, 
Georgia, whose humorous short stories 
have won for him a well-deserved repu 
tation Besides this very creditable ar 
ray of names, there are writers of ex 
tended reputation to whom the South 


lay some sort of claim, as Frank R. 


may 
Stockton, seeing that he is the son of a 
Virginia mother and the husband of a 
Virginia wife, and the author of many 
Virginia stories; and the American novel 
ist of English birth, Mrs. Frances Hodge 
son Burnett 


From the realm 


rf poesy the South’s 
tronger singers, those who may be crown 
ed by the name of poet, have with a single 
exception passed bevond the gates of the 
inseen land Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
ho long ago received her just recogni 
tion, still sings, and none the less cheer 
fully and hopefully because of her blind 
ness Those who would follow these 
ilong the paths of Parnassus are for the 
most part young men, whose work thus 
far has not justified collection between 


the covers of a book. Though now iden 
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tified with the West, Maurice T 


in his ‘‘Songs 
token of his Sout 
Samuel Mintur 
recently gathers 
société under tl 
of ** Cap and Bel 
ders of William 
least of his fathe 
fallen. 

Among the y 


of Fair Weathe 
hern vo ith and 1 
1 Peck, of Alaban 
d his songs and 


e felicitous 


Is’; and upon 


H. Hayne a port 


rs mantle seems to 


rounger verse w 


Robert Burns Wilson, of Kentue 
whom Paul H. Hayne, short 


death, spoke mo 
“The old man 
gray in the sery 
about to leave tl 


around whose | 


place to twilight, 


st hopefully and 
whose head has 
ice of the Muses 
ie lists of poetry 


math the sunset is 


with no hope befe 


b it “an anchorage among the st 


tends his hand 
his art with an 


to a younger bro 


earnest Je moritu 


luto.” Mr Wilson was born at the 


of his grandfath 
tv, Pennsylvan 
his earliest reco 
orchard in full 
ginia hills, and 
beard and kind] 
him to ride on 


and watch the ti 


have been near 


scenes Mr. Wilse 


seripts from the 


with now and 


er.in Washit “ton | 
ia, October BO. 18° 
llections are of 
blossom an one t 

a ploughman, with 
Vv gray eyes, who 

the beam of the plo 
irning furrows It 
sunset, for with just 


ai 


m’s poems are f 


gentler side of 1 


then a great storm 


when the sun does shine it is apt 


just before he a 
another day. ‘I 
choly is in a me 
and excused by 
his life. His 
builder, being 


early education 


ES down at the de 
‘his all-pervading me¢ 
asure to be accounted 
many circumstances 
father, an architect 
much impoverished 
of the artist poet 


volved upon his mother, through who 


he is descended 


from the Nelson fan 


of Virginia, whose talent for drawing 


painting enable 
the tastes of he 
he had several 


1 her to sympathize 
‘rson. After her de 


vears of regular scho 


ing, and the age of nineteen found | 


making portraits for a livelihood, 


doing such ‘othe 


to Louisville, shortly afterward remov« 


to Frankfort, ] 
beautiful and 


since resided. 





‘ry artistic work as cal 
in his way. When twenty-two he went 


Kentucky, among whost 


icturesque hills he 


And a more suitabl 
vironment for poet or painter would 
difficult to find. 


Several of his pict 


} 


f 


ire 
l 
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d much attention 


sition in 1883, at 
s World's F; 
*nature was develope 


he wou d Va 


declaiming epi 
netured doubt! 
spirit pervading al 


ict of his pen. Despite 
of sadness, he shows himself 
nature earned 

Pmany l meio 
‘June Davs”: 1‘ Whe 
‘ometh On,” 


replete 


ue position between 


, ) 
S that oeceupied 


or 


umn, of Louisiana, by vi 


une of poetical 
Strange Literatur 


prose, ‘Stray 


Mr. 


vas born in 1850 in Santa Maura, 


from 


fonian Islands, his mother a nat 


, his father a British 
stationed in 
the 

After receiving a lil 
n in England, Ireland, and France, 
America, his 
India, and the 
in a 


surgeon in the 


hose regiment was 


Grecian islands during Enelish 


orate eral ed 

ieee : 
me to father hav 
family become in 
failure. 


Harris, he is a journalist. Im 


disastrous business 


ly on his arrival in America he 
ned the printer’s trade in Cincinnati, 
various 


subordinate positions in a 


ting-office, and finally was engaged 
porter and travelling correspondent 
several the city. It 
on a vacation journey that he first 
to the South, leaving, as he himself 


‘sleet and gloom to sail 


newspapers of 


S ¢ xpressed it, 
» the warmth and perfume of a Lou 
na autumn day—into a blaze of violet 
vold.” The Southern blood in 
Ss answered with a thrill, and he de 
In New Orleans he 
congenial 


his 


mined to remain. 
d more journalistic em 
ment, leaving him greater time for 
cultivation of literary tastes, which 
been denied full gratification in the 
rth, though he had already translated 
id published “ One of Cleopatra's Nights,” 


LITERATI 


rection 
volume, rea he proof by 
“hine se Ghost 
legend lore « 
Hearn has 
delicate and 

me, SO 1 
persuaded to full 


witchery of thie almond 


ines of his pages 


] 


is Synoptical present 
l i 


some of the more t Southern 


besides the matin ‘the establ 
. 7 ‘ | ] 
ot a chart i Southern litera 


veloping alone an independent 


W hieh old obstruc 


Lions 
have been removy¢ 1. LW 

made distinetly apparent rich varie 
ty of the new men and 
women natiy 


Poss 


won 
derful 
story. } I 
Mr. Cable, Mr 
won unreserved 


Miss 


oiven 


recognit 
and Miss 
us nothing else 
Whatever there 

Pree ‘ 


17 
of criticism hardly comes within 


King Rives 


is to be way 
> proy 
And the eritics, in 


have 


ince of this article. 


almost every instance, found only 


kind words to say for these 


hay e 


building upa Ss 


men and wo 


men, who not only succeeded in 


uthern literature worthy 


of the name, but have infused a stream of 


rich warm blood into our national lit 
ture. 


era- 
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; CHAPTER XVI 
1 4 AN GORFF arrived 
Koenigsberg, and pro 


most efficient escort He 














punctually at 
kindest 














ved the 








was one of 











entire Simpiicl 














t ind selflessness ike vou feel per 
fectly at ease; his companionship im 





he exacted nothing; he 
use of. Narka, 


* cared much tor 





ONLY asked to be mace 














him, sus 





pecting rightly that he eared loo m ich 











grown quite fond of him by 
the end of the téte 


as 








cu-téte 





journey It 














cower 


trong, 


having 





savacious 





side, thie 


her 





alwavs by on qui vive to 






































do her bidding, never expecting thanks, 
put radiantly happy when she threw him 
a bone in the shape of an affectionate 
smile or a kind word. He was perfectly 
discreet: he never alluded to her relation 








Basil, but it 





Ship to was borne in upon 











her that he was aware of it 


t ( 








On arriving in Paris, he found her very 





} > 


pretty lodgings in the Rue C 





halllot, with 











i Salon that overlooked gardens and be 
yond them the river. 
» but he 


He thought them 











eXpeNSIL VE 


made no observations: 








was her affair 








ca was soon at home in her new 





She had that gift peculiar to some 





5 » f 
men of 





making the place where she 


























lwelt beautiful. Her rooms were very 
mply furnished, but her grand Plyel 
uno, covered with its Turkish cloth, a 











Muscovite 
and silver and many colored silks, 
: flow 
available 


and 


rich piece of 


old 


embroidery in 











an air of splendor to the salon 





ive 





and 


ers 





plants set on every 











spot lent it an aspect of refinement. 


















































oks spread about on the tables suggest 
ed that intellectual interest which was 
never absent where Narka was. She 











took pains to make the 


meet her 





rooms attractive. 
and as the 
sets off the picture, so would she 
lditional 





Basil was to 





he . 




















some ac charm from the 


help of harmonious surroundings. 











Sibyl had not said a word to her of 
his nomination to the Russian Embassy. 
‘She let it come on me as a 
thought Narka, with a 


pleasant consciousness of being herself 

















means to 

















great 








Ss irprise,”’ 














much de eper in Basil's secret. 








NARKA. 
I 
KATHLEEN 








USSIAN LIFE. 











O’MEARA. 





Sibyl’s absence from town at t] 
ture Naw 
Impatient to see Marg lerite, and 


was rather a relief: but 


expedition was to the Rue d 


learned to her disappointme nt 
Marguerite had 
and 


been sent to H] 
month ago, it was 
when she 


Narka 


much alone in Paris 


vould return. 


found herself, conseque) 


as if she had 

into the Sahara; for Ivan Gort! 
, 1 1 

as he had done « verything that 


| 
vent back to R 


in his power for her, 

The 
Winter was an exceptionally si 
and Narka now 


weather was intensely e 
understood Sib 

ently ineredible assertion that in P 
cold was more cruel than in Russ 
Russia you were protected again 
thick walls, and fires that wer 

naces; but here in 
blew with a shrill 


pierced the thin walls, too porous to 


Paris the 
blast from 
it out, and whistled through chinks 


doors and windows, until it sé 
blow as hard in-doors as out 
had not yet found out what a cost 
ury a good fire was in Paris, piled « 
logs in her three 


rooms unspa 


She spent her time between sing 
reading and dreaming, and fought 
the cold with a blazing hearth. 

In twor 


senue was 


So one month sped away. 
Basil would be 
plano one morning, singing a Russ 


here! 


lad, when the door of the salon op 
then closed. 
ing it was Eudoxie, her bonne, wit 
newspaper; but 


song some one eried, 


Narka took no notice, t 


when she finish 


and before she had time to turn ro 


two arms were hugging her back 
and a face under a stiff white head 
was pressed against hers. 

** Marguerite!” 
turned the caress with genuine delight 

These two had often wondered ho 
would be when they met; whether 
memory of those last days at Yrakow, s 


pregnant with 


Narka stood up, and 


events which had int 
enced the destinies of both, would co 
And n 
they met, and Marguerite was looking 


into Narka’s face with eyes full of wist 


between them like a presence. 









NARKA 


bas 


derness, and una 


the innocent gladness of a ehild. 


hat intuition which sometimes 


{ il 


he a th the 
had rushed 1 


a kind of poignant conscious 


children, sl 
+} 1. | : 
nose davs iS! won 


— : ; 
know,” she said, still looking 
t brown eves { 


i pair of co] 


*brial 


1OStS meeting oO 


ph itic west 


‘in another world than the one 
replied Narka; ‘‘I believe 
1 at Yrakow be 


Ih, a 


1 of us died a deat) 


» came to life again, didn’t we?” d 


> Cavell ly 
lave,’ replied Nar a 


ough you don't look a bit like a per 


o had ever been dead and buried.” 


sat down near the fire: Narka I 


a fresh bloek, and made a hos 


blaze. 


How pretty your room is, and what a 
* said ( 


lid view of the sky you have! 
rlanecing toward the windows, 


“te ¢ 
rite, 2 


ro ind at the flowers and the home 


yuches visible everywhere. Then, 


sudden change from gay to grave, 

dear Narka,” ‘what 
ive suffered since we Many 
I have wondered how you lived 

| 

it is wonderful what we ean li 

[ must be very hard 


she exelaimed, 
met! 


ih 
Yes, 


vi, Some of 


—_ 
us 
1, 1 suppose.” 
[hat time in the prison! The very 
geht of it turned life into a horrible 
im. J used to go about my work as 
vere in a nightmare. Dear, 

that I prayed for you with every 
ith I drew all those dreadful months.” 


I do be 


Narka’s features contracted with pain ; 
opened her lips as if to speak, but they 
ered and closed again. After wrest 

for a moment with herself, ‘‘ Per 
ips it was those prayers that kept me 


WW 


she said, ‘‘for it was 


om coiIng mad,” 


being in hell. I never look back at 
If I did, even now, it would send me 
itof my mind.” Then, seeing her own 
iddering horror reflected in Margue 
s face, ‘‘ Let us not talk about it,” she 
ud. ‘“*Tell me about yourself. You look 
ich stronger than you ever did at Yra- 
w, and you look so happy!” 
‘Tam so happy!” 
“Are you, dear? Well, I suppose the 
martyrs on the rack would have said they 


hed simphiet we 


tioned them 


of ineredulity 


the happiness 
in this world could be happier than I am 


Tri¢ 


by acommon impulse, the two women be 


Marcuerite,”’ 


understanding had set 


frankly on the subject 
| 


re very h ippy if the pagans had ques 


Marguerite laughed. ‘*ITean't tell 
> i artvrs would have said, not 


vself, any more than you ar¢ 


that Lam as Lappy 


An 
‘*No yn 


it her hands palms upward, With an em 


} 
a you 
thing Lhis earth she opened 


ture 


Yet the life 


common servant! 


vou are leading 1s that of 


; Narka said 


me the 


tone 


Ps 


PLVL told 


ters themselves rar seribe d the hardships as 


readful 


they 


The y exag rerated the hardships 


lwavs do; what they never exaggerate is 


I don’t believe any one 


would not exchange my tot with the 


most envied one on earth.” 


Thank God!” Narka murmured, al 


st involuntarily There was a moment 


of sudden consciousness to both. and then 


forward and kissed each other. 


is wonderful to hear you say tl 


Narka 


It 
as if this tacit 


said, 
her 
‘* How ean you 


free to entel 


Int 


eing a peasant, and carrying burdens 


on your shoulders all day 


“T love the burdens. and love, you know 
ight and easy 
But for all the 


are things that 


makes everything ] 
‘Your old the ory. 
the there 
must miss 
of, and flowers that you so 


. 
love 


in world you 
music that you were so fond 


delighted in 
How you used to revel in the winter gar- 
den at Yrakow 

‘*Yes: but I d 


am quite satisfied 


on’t miss anything. I 


vith the musie in echureh 
on Sundays, and the canticles the children 
? t 


and I’m not sure that 


not 


sing in the school: 
a hospital ward or a sick-room is as 
good as a garden to me.” 

Narka held up her hands. “Tt all sounds 
so unnatural!” 

‘So it would be if it were not my voca 

That is what makes it natural and 

delightful.” 


‘T could understand it in a measure if 


1On. 


all thi 
side lessened the misery of the world,” sa 
Narka: 
cruelty of life will remain just as univer 
ll you will never 


s discomfort and sacrifice on your 
id 


Vlil; une 


‘* but it doesn’t; it never \ 


sal for all your sacrifice; 


do away with suffering.” 





























God forbid! What would become of 
the world if suffering ere aone away 
Phe vould be an end of heroism, 
i ( » much that makes life beautiful. Suf 
; Is the salt lat keeps iman nature 
i from corrupting. Besides, salt or not, it 
4 i nd t ( no eseape from it. 
But it is not the suffering itself that is so 
% va tis the revolt agwainst it Humanity 
i re be onaga nst suffering, just as $cl 
ce is against pain \nd it is a vicious 

circle from which there is no escaping 


the more science rebels acainst physical 
pain, t more moral pain inereases. If 
eople did not rebel so fiercely against it, 


Don’t you 


think, now, for instance, that it would be 






h better to bear the natural pain of 


ase, and be content with » legitimate 






s of relief, than to eseape from it by 
il ce S~ro\ consciousne Ss and end 


the moral strength, so that 


ings are reduced to the state of 









reason to bear 


nerve or 
ler their suffering 
‘Yo 


ce that Spartan man, standand grin while 


i would have us all turn stoies,and, 


e Tox eats into our 


Pe, 
Vilais 


from 





Mar 
‘The 


ind your age, dear 


‘said Narka, with a 


iph of science 








sme 


is to abolish pain 

net , P 2 ' . 4 

The tri mph ol charity is to alleviate 
] te it wit] 


IS better to alleviate vith 


a heip tuan to drug 


it with morphine.” 
That sounds admirable as a tl 

said Narka 

‘but it is a fallacy; it is like your dream 

You must 

the 


society, as 







. with a toug 


scorn, 








of reforming the wo d by love. 
hate; hate 


rround before love ean build. 


‘st eall in must clear 


it exists, 1s stem of 


mur 
an omnipotent 
old machinery must be 


an org nized Sy) 
der of the major ty by 
minority. That 
smashed and swe pt away before love can 
»in and raise a new order of things.” 


Hate 


to buiid 





wo ild be a 





dreadful foundation 
said Marguerite. ** Hate 
] 


destroys itself and every 


on, 






is suicidal; it 
thine else. It would be like building ona 

Oh, Narka, I will convert you 
leving in 





oleano 








. 99 Sn ie 
love! she exclaimed, 


Into le 
vehemently; and she laid her hand, once 
so dainty, now coarsened by work, on 


Nar a’s 


arm, and rave her an angry 


‘What ails you that you can't 


in love ? 





tye lieve 
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**T wish I could, but 


one Cal 
a Child again. To ask me to 


that 


love as the great factor 


} 


wol ld IS like 








asking me to belt 
fairi > 
‘* How strange!” Marcuerite 
ed ‘*Not to believe in love is 


believing in God; for God is loy 

‘** Your God, perhaps.” 

‘*Oh, Narka! Then tell me. if ¢ 
gave you happiness, eve rything 
would that 
Him, in His goodness ?” 


sire, make you b 
‘I suppose it would help me | 
body is a better Christian for being 
happy.” 
Marguerite threw 
out 


up her ha 
burst laughing. What tie 
Did ever read of a 
sanctified by having everyth 


you saint 


sired?) That is what you unde: 
Oh, Narka, what a 
Why, 
well as Ido that suffering is the 
the 


happiness ? 
doctrine! surely you k 
God; that the more we suffer, 
our likeness to our Lord Himss 
‘* Tn that case Iam as like to Him 
saint ever canonized,” said Narl a 
ring of passion in her voice, ‘‘ for ] 
suffered as much as any saint y 
to; but it hasn't sanctified me, not 
know of, unless, perchance, it be } 


divine justice to make sufferin 


rious, without consent or merit 
sufferer.” 

Marguerite was silent a moment 
she said, 
hat th 
condition of suffering has a saving po 

She Na 
and brother cruelly murdered 
heart then 
dungeon that ‘like being in he 
She could not 


these. Neither, perhaps, would God 


not sure but it may be so,” 


ingly; ‘‘I sometimes think t 


of its own.” remembered 
father 
mother’s broken, and 
was 
argue with wounds 
great poet says, ‘* Aimer, c’est la mi 
de eroire.” It would have been n¢ 
the truth if he had said, *‘ Souffrir, ec’ 
la moitié de croire.” 

‘‘Are there no pleasures at all in you 
life 

‘*No pleasures ? 


2’ asked Narka, irrelevantly. 

Why, everything | 
It was an intense pleasure j 
now to see a sick child gobble up a } 
ding I had made for it. I committed g 
tony by proxy looking at it. I must 
you,” she said, confidentially, and assu 
ing an air of innocent self-importance, 
have developed quite a genius for coo 


pleasure! 


NARKA. 


My puddings and tisanes are 
1 quest, and I have invented a po il 


In 


is the delight of all our rheumat 
yvomen,” 


<a Was amused, and in her secret 


ittle disgusted. She could sym 


intellectually, with the 
that 


the world by love, but she could 


least 


ambition aimed at revolu 


ter into the glory Of Making slops 


to 


irguerite’s grand vocation degener 


OULLICeS lt was disenchanting 
ito such performances, to see her 
und graces lowered to such vy ilear 
You are 


said, observing her curiously 


not a bit changed, Margue 
SLC 
ivs the same funny mixture of the 


Yo lsu 


vithout growing 


ral and the supernatural. 
iralize everything 
ist supernatural yourself.’ 


Indeed, I should hope not!” Mar 
te laughed merrily. *T should fright 


; 
wits out of my poor people if I turn 


supernatural. But you must come to 
me ] to you 
ie, our Sceur Supérieure, and to let 


You 


want show to Sceur 
see the schools and everything. 
come, won't you Q” 

said Narka, 


Of course I will, dear,” 


ised at her earnestness 
| have heard nothing about your plan 
e, dear Narka, or what you are busy 
[ have been busy doing nothing, so 
said Narka, a little embarrassed how 
explain her life of idleness and appar 
ease. ‘‘I feel as if I were lying half 
sleep in a boat that had drifted into port 
ra storm.” 
Let yourself drift; you will be all the 
ter for having taken a rest when you 
begin to work. Of course you must wait, 
anyhow, till Sibyl finds pupils for you ?” 
I don’t see how I am to find them by 
myself,” Narka answered, evasively. She 
vould have gladly spoken out, and told 
everything, for there was that in Mar 
cuerite which invited confidence and in 
spired absolute trust, and at this juncture 
her sympathy would have been delicious ; 
but Narka remembered Basil’s desire for 
secrecy yet a little while, and was silent. 
Basil’s name had not been mentioned, 
nor Father Christopher’s. Many things 
had not been mentioned that both longed 
to speak of; but they kissed and parted, 
content to leave unspoken things that were 
unspeakable. 


CHAPTER 
IN the mi 
to town 


XVII 

ldle of January Sibyl came 
She sent to Narka the day alte 
her arrival her to come that after 


aSKINY 


noon and see her 


Narka’s heart beat fast as she crossed 
the Hotel de 


Ciah 


Beaucrillon, 
Lo 


. ' ‘ 
hospitable 


the court of 


while the bell red 1oudLy 


an 


nounce her visit \ glow ot 


warmth embraced her in the hall: 


{ 


plants spread a tra 


Palls 


rrance 


and flowering 
around that completed the illusion of a 
midwinter, and 


Lie 


Summer Climate In her 


st p fell pile of the 
the 


where ancestors of the De Beau 


soltly on thick 


scarlet carpet as she ascended wide 


Staircase, 


crilions iooked down on her 


either 
One 


Onl 
side in armor and hoops and wigs. 
elance from the threshold showed her the 
whole aspect of the boudoir, whose fold 
ing doors stood open the pale blue velvet 
hanging's, the 
tal 


and amidst these luxurious surroundings 


Aubusson carpet, the crys 


bowls and vases filled with flowers 


Sibyl reclining on a couch, 
With a scream of delight Sibyl jumped 
to 


She clasped her, and 


up and flew with outstretched arms 


embrace her friend. 
kissed her again and again with every ex- 
The exeit 
of the meeting, the joy of being thus wel 


pression of endearment. ment 
comed by Sibyl, by Basil's sister, had flush- 
ed Narka, and the pink glow, delicate as 
a sea-shell, gave a peculiar brillianey to 
her blue-black eyes, now liquid with ten- 
der emotion. 
‘*My Narka!” 


delight; and laying her hands on Narka’s 


Sibyl exclaimed, in fond 


shoulders, she put her gently from her to 


get a better view of her. ‘* You are pos 


And oh, 


r all you have gone through, 


itively more beautiful than ever. 
darling, afte 
I dreaded to find your beauty quite de- 
stroyed |” 

Narka grew suddenly pale, and a tre- 
mor of the lips warned Sibyl that she 
must not lightly touch that wound. 

‘And your baby ?” Narka said, look- 
ing round, as if she expected to find the 
little creature the 
flowers. 


somewhere amongst 
Sibyl struck a gong, and in a minute 


there entered a large, blooming Bour- 


guignonne with a marvellous head-gear, 
carrying a bundle of white muslin and 
pink ribbons. Sibyl eyed the bundle, and 
with a pretty gesture of bestowal placed 


it in Narka’s arms. It was a delicious 
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maby, just now moist and searlet from its 
Sieep, but not a bit cross; it crowed and 
gurgled to Narka, and let itself be eud- 
dled and kissed without struggling away, 
is is the habit of babies Narka was sat- 
sfactorily enthusiastic over the paragon, 
But the baby, 
having played its part, intimated a wish 


ind Sibyl was radiant 


to retire, and was carried away. Then 
M. de Beauerillon was inquired for, and 
Sibyl’s health discussed, and every obvi- 
ous question asked and answered, and the 
two friends found themselves face to face, 
conscious as people are who are full of 


feelings they must not betray, and of 
thoughts they must not put into words. 

‘Dear Narka,” Sibyl began, throwing 
back her lace sleeves and clasping her 
hands, ** have a wonderful piece of news 
to tell you; it is about Basil.” 

“Ah! said Narka, and she blushed. 

“Oh, good news,” Sibyl added, quickly. 

He is coming to Paris, and—he is going 
to be married!” 

Narka said *‘ Ah!” again, accompanied 
With a pantomime of surprise 

‘Yes. Poor Basil! after all the worry 
he has gone through, he is going to be 
happy at last You remember Marie 
Krinsky, who used to take dancing les- 
sons With us at St. Petersburg? She was 
four years younger than either of us, so 
we did not much notice her; she is now 
nearly eighteen, a dear little thing, pretty, 
accomplished, and her fortune is enor- 
mous. This isa great blessing, for. with 
all the drains he has on himself, my fa- 
ther can’t do much during his life for 
Basil 

And they are engaged ?” said Narka, 

speaking calmly 

‘Not yet officially; but he made his 
court at St. Petersburg, and my father 
spoke to Prince Krinsky, who was de 
lighted, and immediately asked that Basil 
micht be appointed secretary to the Em- 
bass\ here The Empress was very un- 
willing to part with him; but when she 
heard of the marriage she at once consent 
ed, and was most kind. As to the Em- 
peror, he could not have been kinder if 
Basil had been a member of the imperial 
family. Iam so happy I can hardly be- 


eve itis all real 

\ valet brought in the tea-tray, and 
Sibvl, voluble and excited, sat down be- 
fore it, and busied herself with the pretty 
preliminaries for dispensing the fragrant 


hospitalities of a Lilliputian silver pot. 





‘“T have been ruminating a litt] 
in my head ever since I heard th 
news—that is three daysago,” she 


popping the sugar into the eups 


16th will be Marie’s birthday and 
to make a féte that dav to introdu 
as his fiancée to our friends | 


what would be best—a ball. or 
musicale? What do you think 

‘lama poor judge of such things 
Sibyl,” said Narka. 

The tone, more than the words. re; 
ed Sibyl what a mocking sound any 
rvmaking must have in Narka’s ¢ 
Narka, who had passed through su 
rors only a little while ago, and 





still in mourning for her mother 
laid down the tiny teapot, and went 
and put her arms round the girl's 
and kissed her. 

‘Forgive me, my sweet one; | 
to have remembered,” she said, softly 

Narka returned her caress. They s 
their tea, and soon Sibyl went ba 
the subject of Basil’s marriage. T 
least must be interesting to Nar 
would not jar upon her 

“Marie is delightfully in love 
said; ‘itis very pretty to see how 
sciously she betrays herself L we 


the Embassy this morning, and the 


ment I appeared she blushed up like a1 


rose, and every time I mentioned B 
name she grew searlet. I only hope 
sil is thoroughly in love with her.’ 
Narka had gone through many ord 
had been trained to stand and smile 
the fox ate into her flesh, but it si 


to her that her powers of self-eomn 
had never before been put to so seven 


test She did not believe a word of 
engagement; of course not; it was 


likely a scheme arranged by the Pri 
and Basil might have played a consent 
ing part in order to deceive him and 
cape; it was quite impossible there co 


| 


e 


be anything more in the story. Still, t 


very idea of such a scheme being on 
against her happiness was enough to n 
her tremble. There were treme) 
forces in league against Basil, and t} 


that were impossible sometimes happ« 


ed; treachery might accomplish what ope. 


opposition failed to do. She eould 


shut her eyes to the fact that Marie Kri 


sky might be a formidable rival, yo 


ung 


and pretty as she was, as well as high 


born, wealthy, and passionately in lo 


with Basil. Horrible possibilities flash 





NARKA. 


i@h Narka’s mind as she sat choking 
the jealous terrors that made her 
turns savage and sick, while Siby] 
| complacently on the joys in store 

sil with another woman. Shedid her 


st to appear interested, but she only 


ded in appearing indifferent; the 
of a responsive listener was beyond 
t badly. that 


had risen between 


plaved i Sibyl sa 


er of some sort 

There was something the matter 
Narka: 
handon nor the exuberant delight at 


there was none of the sister 


eunion thatshe had looked forward 
Was it that Narka was hurt to find 
lated about Basil's new happiness, 
of being entirely oce pied with 
sasure of meeting her? This was 
unreasonable, but perhaps it was 

‘al With the tact that she excelled 
Sibyl glided gently from Basil and 
Krinsky to various other points of 
erest in her own life, and then, as if 
il to dismiss these subjects and en 
that 
its, ‘‘ And now, dearest,” 
Narka’s hand her 
sping it, *‘ 1 have told you all there is 
tell about myself, and I want to hear 


the one was most in her 
she said, 


on knee and 


mit you 
She put a series of questions to Narka 
t her health, her experience at Koe 
erg, her success there, her pupils, her 
her arrangements; and 
ca answered 
en Sibyl heard the rent s 
and bit her lip, and 


E, present 
them all as she could. 
he was pay 
she said, ‘* Oh!” 


it bitten, as if arrested and surprised 


ond power of further sper ch. 


Narka remarked, 
** but J 
It was altogether 


[ thought it dear,” 
ng very hypocritical ; 
at the hotel. 
Everything is very dear.” 


Sibyl 


could 


‘I warned you of that, cherie,” 
letting go her underlip. 

Oh yes, you warned me; if I come to 

rief, [ have no one to blame but myself.” 

There was certainly something wrong 

th Narka. Sibyl felt it a relief when 

de Beaucrillon came in and cut short 

e téte-a-téte. 

M Jeaucrillon had not liked Narka 
t Yrakow; but he met her now with the 
warmth. There was more 
in courtesy, there was genuine kindli 


M 
de 
nost cordial 
ess, in the way he raised her hand to his 
ips, and held it in his firm grasp while 


he bade her welcome to his home. 
‘**T called on you an hour ago, hoping 


to carry vou back with me,” he 
you had just 
Narka fel 
deferential kin« o 
He called her Narka 


Tore 


vone out 
t her self 
} . 


iness of this knigt 


respe et 


an 

1 , } 

had never done be 
"Ete friend 

thought. how 


have to put his friendsl 


be a 
remembering 
might 


test 
Ee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


NARKA WwW: miserable after this 
first meeting with Sibyl], that she had 


ed 


not 


iS 


very 
look 


would 


forward to so longingly She 


to 
importance to that 


she attached 
story of 
nted 


phe 


herself that 


contess 


serious 


any 


Basil's engagement: but still it hau 


her and poisoned her peace of mind 
In the 


night she got up and struck a light 


the 
ind 
by way of calming herself read over Ba 
l they 


could not sleep middle of 


sil’s letters. were fe W, allt 


They ; 
were generally short, and always cuarded 
? 


expression: cold iove le tters, most 


them 


lovers 
Narka 


written 


would have called but to 
thev were all-suthicing: they were 
as aman whispers when the enemy is lis 


tening to catch every word hesays. This, 
was why he had not written 


make 


1 
sne knew, 


his immediate arri 


to 


now to tel] he r of 
Still he 


her a sign 


might have contrived 


somehow. Then, again, sne 
how ition as 


remembered 
at 
of exciting suspicion. 


ring, and the sight of 


necessary ca 


a crisis, how fearful he must be 


such 


‘ 1 
She took out her 


dl to re 
She kissed if 


it seeme buke 


, and blew 


ved 


woman, sue 


and reassure her. 
out her candle and went back to 
that 


declared she did 


‘I am like said to 
herself, 


lieve in ghosts, only that she 


‘who not be 
vas mortal- 
ly afraid of them.” 
Two ad: Narka 
plano when the door open d 
The 


bvl before she had time 


LVS elapsed. 


sudden pulf of violets 
nounced Si 
nounce herself by a joyous exclama 
en days! 
believe it 2?” 

She kissed Narka, and 


ill be here on the 1th! 
Can you believe it 
sank down on 


the sofa and pulled off her gloves: the 


first thing Sibyl did when she wanted to 
Those 


] 


iS 


talk was to pull off her gloves 


nervous, dimpled, bejewelled little han 


played a great part in her discourse; they 


had a language of their own, without 
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h would Narka gave an exclamation of! 
It might have been takea fron 


and come ment she had invented for hye 
my happiness Yrakow. 


Gas ‘It would require a litt 


le relic 
man: heean’t served Worth: ‘ta gold buckle 
‘an sympathize the tunic, and a clasp on the 
ll be tome to fastening the lone sleeves Wi 
and safe out be too great a concession to ask ¢ 
to the Krin ‘*Notthe least,” interposed Siby] 
{ »no Russian gold ornaments will suit 
fully. You must bring them 
come to try on the dress.” 
When they got out on the stai 
»alternoon ut said: *‘ How foolish of you, siby 
» by the evening white cashmere would have dom p 
his Marie’s féte?) ly. This is only a second edit 
th’s to order m5 and will cost a hundred times mor 
s and come witl ne “If Worth could hear you! 
Come!” laugh rang out clear on the 
as told: fate seemed ‘* Nonsense! I want you to look y« 
her, making her You are going to sine. I have de 
f herself. She w: for a concert instead of a ball, and 
ised, and yet Si chiefly on your account I want 
rdering of the dre shine out asa star to all my friends 
It amused her to see the is going to sing with our cousin He 
hich her companion sprang Beaucrillon, and I shall have seven 
Basil and became absorbed artists, but you will outshine thi 
tion of toilette It amused ] 7) Mind, you are to be in splendid y« ( 
it attention which 1e They drove about giving orders 
r bestowed on the matter shops for some hours. Narka had 
lasted half an hour,and back with Sibyl and spend the ey 
both sides with the After dinner she had to Sing 
importance of the declared her voice was finer thai 
but M. de Beaucrillon remembered 
‘omtesse may rest sati that love song at Yrakow had melt 
ll be the event of the heartin his breast, and he felt that tho 
marked, with quiet as- the instrument was still beautiful, the 
aside the costly stuffs sionate soul which had inspired 
r and looping to illus- night was absent or silent. 
Every day for the next six days Na 
ished, but cheerful and con- was at the Rue St. Dominique almo 
now, dearest,” she said,in from morning till night. There was 
irka, ‘*you must order a escaping from Sibyl. ‘I can’t do 
ithout giving her time to out you, dearest,” she said; ‘* I want yo 
ined to Worth: ‘‘Mademoi- sympathy and your calm strength to suy 
urning, as you see, but she port me through this nervous time.” 
» her a white dress that Madame de Beaucrillon’s house was t 
a soirée de contrat.” apex of the world in which she move 
» of fashion fixed his eyes the domestic events which had closed 
if to take in the character- for atime had been bewailed as social « 
» and color that were to guide lJamities, and the announcement that 


‘called for white tissues, and was going to be opened on so brillia 


proceeded to roll out velvets and gauzes an occasion was received with gener: 
been a statue. satisfaction. Sibyl wanted Narka to ta 
He then made notes and lines on his the management of the musical pr 


round Narka as if she had 


carnet, and handing it to her, ‘‘I think, gramme; but Narka refused; she knew 
mademoiselle, something in this style will would bring her into immediate, perhaps 


suit you 2?” he said intimate, contact with Princess Marie, and 





CSE nble d 


that 


NARKA. 


as In constant meet 


t the Rue St. Dominique 


uthough Sidby 


but for 


red her tnat trial, : 
more than one appointment lt 
‘e them. She was presented to 


i a 
f other ladies, who ass ired 


, 
ot her 

‘yavished to make h acquaint 
} ’ ’ 
HEeCTI PLE i iohh 


It w Idhave 


veleomed by these high-bred French 


nif Narka had not fe 


ppe aAnCceSs 
ap} i 


lt that she 
W oule 


nn ravished to make her acqual 


raise 


vn she was Folge 


he: had kno 


ne prize so many ol them 


fy 
LPO 


l’s arrival for tl 


from St 


; 


1 } 
Vh to hers 


made 
ied, 


in fact But she wa 


| Ly afternoon, t 


‘uesd 


W \ Sil Vi, Mh 


to arrive, she w: . 
servant brought in a teleeram 


Prince: ‘‘ Expect Basil 


as 


he 
is from the 


nes lay i 


delightful!” exelaimed Sibyl; 


‘How 
him! If my f 


“mo ning” or 


me I Only 


It will be ] 
1 the evening just 
Dear me, 
She 


‘evening’! 
he arrives it 
flocking 


ne if 
people are 
this uncertainty is!” 
rot up 


, 
nd 


Ih. 


dreadful 
ed about, and sat down, and 


1, and was fluttered and eestatie a 
med and impatient all in a minute. 

le Beauerillon thrust his hands into 
pockets, and leaned against the mantel, 
| gazed with serio-comie gravity at his 
( ‘*How you Russians do dramatize 
ery crisis in life!’ he said, putting his 
movement that 


one side with a 
turned to 


Marguerite, and he 
The « xpression of her face startled 


id to 
irka 
vai : s 
There was no dramatizing there; 


} 


ie Was 


re Was poignant emotion that s 
raining every nerve to keep under con 
What need was there for this fierce 
‘t at self-restraint 
‘here is always something about that 
rl that I eannot M. de 
iucrillon said within Jhimself, and he 


understand,” 
) ked away. 
\t Sibyl’s request he took up the rail 
Ly guide, and made it evident to her that 
Basil must come by a morning train, so 
the excitement of the soirée would 
not be made too overpowering by the emo- 


This que SLIO}] 


meeting 


leep. 


and s} 


ill come to find us all en féte to ine from the window. 


ither had drove 


ho 


S 
ro 
q icky 
and a 


vorld know 


ing, and then it 
coiled up her shining gold hair,and robed 
herself in the 
that 


costly materials, and then e | 


yy 


=a 
her 


{ 1 kept pe 
ka, and filled | 

1 
unty Vhich 


uncert 


Basil could not 


ind 


sd 


y morning dawned. 


W edn 


ul She had been too « 
She rose feverish and unref 


pent the morning coming ¢ 
Ever 
‘ 
ner | u) 


by 


went I 


made 


. { { 
ip the street 

} 
1 } 


iil 


noon can 
Basil, and no news from Sibyl. 
‘He 


I shall 


the ¢ V hours 


will con 

mee 
ibvl!” she thoug And 

1 upon her, and she reso 
But this panie did not last. 


low d by a fe ling of d 


S by] and a 


vas Basil's fiancée, 


to let 


} 1 J , ; 

he whole world rat] 

rive him up 

: . , _ 

day dragged heavily on till even- 

vas time todress. Narka 
, 


wonderful white draperies 
i 


Worth had combined out of 


lasped o1 


soft and 
1 her 
volden necklace and bracelets, and wai 


for the carriage to come for her. 
As she beheld herself reflected 

long mirror of the wardrobe, her heart 

sense of vulgar 


not from any 


ted, 
ty 


exul 
] ’ 
Vani sne was too proud and too « 


tened by SOrrOW for SO mean a Vit 
vanity—but she rejoiced in her beauty 
glad LO see 


** He will be g 


amongst other women, 


, Re 
Basil's sake 
looking well 


said to herself, with a soft thrill of happi- 
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flush of and conscious 


love 
her ( heek rlow 
he Rue St. Domi 
had 
ressed, and wa 
of 
outwardly 


the 
| 


age 
she reached t 

ucr llon gone to 
1 


as a { 


: ly 
for t the 


Nark i, 


is trembling 


return 
am. though 


With excitement 
vill be the Queen of Beauty 


ll aS the Queen oO! 


byl 


Pon? my 
frank admi- 
her. ** How 
» find you looking 


exclaimed, in 
beheld 
be t 

Come, and let us see how the 


lighted 


look 
the time 


there 1s 


rooms 


It \ il] hye Ip to pass 


while we are waiting Stop! 


a carriage driving in She flew 
t to the landing, and ealled out, ‘‘Sont 
eS Ink 9 

The 


from tli 


ss1eurs 7 
oom of the chambers answered 


hall, ‘'M 


alone, Madame la Comtesse.” 


le Comte has returned 


M. de Beaucriilon came leisurely up the 
rs 
‘What can it mean ?” Sibyl asked, flut- 
‘red and vexed. 
‘I don’t suppose it is the first time Ba- 
has been unpunctual to an appoint 
: husband in his solemn 


ier said, 


the singular thing would be if he 
e to keep one.” 

He must have missed the train some 
said Sibyl, = 


where,” unless he was taken 


suddenly ill; but then he would have tele 
or} iphed.” 


“He 


answer 


ill, ma chére amie: 
hat; and he 


ie best fellow in holy Russia, 


is not 
for t 
tl 
born without the faculty of kee ping 
appointment. Where is Narka ?” 
Narka, whose heart had begun to pal 
pitate violently at the prospect of seeing 
Basil had 
elutching the back a chair until she 


is simply your 
brother 
put 


an 


moment, stood 
of 


s exclamation of disappoint 


In a 


1 . OL? 
heard Sibyl 


ment, and then, regaining possession of 


herself, she walked quietly on toward the 

The effect she produced on M. 
that 
He start 
ed, and for a second looked at her, posi- 
For the first time in her 
Narka realized that she pos- 


landing. 
de great 
could not pretend not to see it. 


Beaucrillon was SO she 


tively dazzled 


young lile 
sessed a sovereignty to which men were 
By the time she had 


en him her hand, and he had raised it 


ready to bow down. 


to his .as was his graceful habit with 


lips 
her, Sibyl had joined them; she was so 


agitated and full of her disappointment 


as to dispel the momentary bashf 
that Narka had felt under M 
crillon’s unspoken admiration 
oT ¢ 
Sibyl asking and answering a s 


Cie 


were a few moments Ke iter 


questions in one breath, and thi 
carriages rolled in quickly one up 
other, and guests arrived in rapid 
sion 

Sibyl stood to receive them at t 
of the stairs. Narka escaped to the 
sic room, but Siby] missed her in a 


M 


He soon captured her 


ute, and sent de Beaucrillon to 
her back. 


crowd was not yet large enough t 


her shelter. 

‘I have orders to take you, d 
alive,” he said, drawing her arm thi 
his, and marching her 
‘*Must I hold you bodily in dm 
will you be my prisoner on parole 


back to S$ 


ali 


‘*T give my parole,” she said. 

He bowed and released her. 

The gay and brillianterowd kept str 
ingin, and soon the spacious suite of s 
was filled. 
It opened with a fine orchest 
performance; 
her duet; this 
other pieces, 


and then it was Narka’s turn. The 


At eleven o'clock the eo: 
began. 
then Marie Krinsky 
followed b: 


JMstt 


was St 


voeal and 
pense of the day, culminating in the disap 
pointment at the end of it, had so excit 
and exhausted her that she felt ineapa 
of singing a note; her tongue was pai 
ed, her throat felt as if it were paraly 
When M. de Beaucrillon went up and « 
fered her his arm, she did not move 
looked up at him entreatingly 


v 
Ary 


‘Teant sing! 

It seemed cruel to insist, but he felt s 
that sl ‘Sibyl will be ten 
disappointed,” he said, after a moment 
hesitation. 

Narka stood up. 
sudden resolution, seemed to say, 
[ will do it or die.” 

She took his arm and walked to the 
centre of the platform. Her cheeks wer 
delicately flushed, her great lustrous eyes 
had a flame in them, her coral lips, clea 
cut as a cdmeo against the ivory skin, 
were parted tremulously, while an air o! 
incomparable dignity and modesty height 
ened the effect of her rare loveliness 
There was a profound hush through th« 
crowded rooms; the orchestra played th 
opening accompaniment, and Narka lifted 
up her voice and sang. 


she said. 


1e eould. 


The movement, her 
‘The 





news from Basil. 


NARKA. 


le Beaucrillon wasright. She could 


\ few 


nmand of her instrument, and then 


notes assured her that she 


ikxeaervstal st 


oice poured out | 


and 


realm, 


ing with as 


swelling and 


fort asa bird’s. The audience were 


} ’ : 
earmead away, and when the song 


they bur nto a salvo of 


ver 
ipplause. Sib lrifte 


ne grace across thi platfor 
1 ] } P 
and other ladies, fo 


Narka, LOW] 


cample, gathered abo her. kissin 


ratulating. A ind her people 


exclanming, ** ha nius!’ ** How 
she F 


Is! be gentiemen were 


{ 
presen 


rified them 


ing for the honor of bei 


no} 
ng 


1¢ 


those 


VNarka had dazzled and elect 


It was one ofl moments tha 


kind of intoxication te 
if nad 
there to enjoy it and to justify it 


ith them a 


ilmest and wisest. only Basil 


out him, she felt the triumph was not 


hers; she was receiving it under 


pretences. pomething timid 


e of her large dark eves that seemed 


reeate all this homage and admira 


idded to her attractions. 
wr) | 
L, ae Je 


> “yy ] 
Beauerillon was charmin 


1 } 
I 


tres fiére de ma belle-sceur,” he said, 
uige: 
auchess 


1 the 


esenting Narka to a venerable 


e smile was social distinction 
vorid 


vs F : 
n in Basil's absence it as some 
x to have been thus weleomed by the 
ls to whom he would soon present 


as his wife. As she drove home, Nar 


as conscious that it had been a brill 
tevening; Sibyl had been perfect; ev 
ody had weleomed and admired her; 
“4 

i] sne 


was Basil's affianced wife. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
id 


On the morning of the 


[wo days went by, ar there was no 


rd day the brougham came from the 
Hotel de h 
juesting Narka to come 
beved the summons, ful 
{is meaning, 


Jeaucrillon with a re 


message 
al WNarka 
, . 
| 
I 


of anxiety as to 


once, 
She found Sibyl walking 
p and down the library in a state of vio 
ent though suppressed excitement. 

read that,” draw 
gs a letter from her pocket, and hold 
ng it out to Narka, without arresting her 


‘There! she said, 


valk. 


Narka, sick with suspense, sat down 


the It was from ] 
He 


SiS departure 


had aiscovered on the 
that the be 


ried himseit ih some promise ol 


woman Of iow condit 
he bott 


Russia 


Vvrote 


Vould Curse 


s to come to his senses and 
t do, I 
rvell 

The si 
a sobering effeet 


Narka stifled a cry, 


} 1 
that does no Will have 


iseribed under 


abe 


ice to Kronstadt elit 


tress Will have 


ana iel 


on er iap 


Well.” 


anding 


Said Il com 


rv] 


berore her, Vial 


is? The infatuated 


DOoy 


some Votan hye met 


With a foreign woman we 
She can't bea Russian, or my 
vere Russ 


hel A 


yut would soon bring her on her 


have said so. If she an, | 


be easy to deal with Lireal 


chnees 


rrght hand with a quire 


ward s yeep that was too expressive 
mistaken. Those soft, dimpled hands were 


itching for the knout to scourge the wo 


man who had come between Basil and the 


pride of the Zorokoffs. 


her white teeth showed 


Sibvl was hor 


LO 1OOK al 


rible 


between her parte d lips; her words came 


hissing: her blue eyes elittered—t] 


er f} 


tered 
W hie rI 


hev 


ey 


ashed when she was excited, they elit 
feat = 


convulsed ner 
> frame sh 


on. Narka 


shut 


her res were 


iken with pass! 


covered her face with her hands te 


out the sight. 
' she murmured 


, 1 
too ioathsome to contem 


i An 

‘Yes, it is 
“eried Sibyl, misunderstanding t 
and the Could 
believed Basil such a 


Oh. Sil ] 


he 
exclamation 
you have weak fool ? 
If 
ture 
our only 
We must buy her off.” 


‘But if she loves Basil 


ve even knew who and where this crea 


a fore 


{ 


we might buy her off. 


iS, 

chanee, as she is 
* Narka ven 

tured, hesitating. 

A that! 


ereature like 
Sibyl gave a laugh that 


‘Love him! 
Allons done! 
sounded devilish. 


She looked like an in- 
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carnate devil, or some avenging pytho- should I do without you to fee 
he th ner @iitte ne eves, and her sne kissed her, and hurried 
SI head reared, the blue sheen of her room. 
r-COWN mmermnmg in snake- But Narka had no notion of com 
ound her tall figure Narka to have her own suff rungs made 
( v rsens Vast e bitterer by the sight of Sibvl’s hat . 
Ss e had loved all her life and wor- anger By the time she had drive |: 
the tvpe of all that was good she was, indeed, unequal to the eff 
the Sibyii 1 ho was so ten she had been ever so anxious to 1 
aer to iffering so generous to her pea She sent a message to Sibvil savi 
! vent to thet ees, SO ready she had nearly fainted on get C < 
to ive their lies and thefts and wrong own door, and must be quiet for that 
( What « i spi t had entered 11 “ 
And if she knew the name of Poor Narka! An earthquake G 
t , against Whom this outburst of and shaken the earth under her feet 
hat is directed, would the knowledge morning, and shattered her pat 
me relief, or would it only turn” ruins. Was it possible it could be . 
{ ( ent of her scorn and rage toward again? Basil was now more fat 
real culprit? The look of blank de- arated from her than he had ey 
Narka’s f ce struck wl rv] even before There was ho chanee of 
Ist of her passion caping; the Prince would take « 
() Narka,” she eried, ‘‘if you feel that Had the Prince any idea, s] 
so keenly, think what it must dered, of who the low woman was 
f ! und she sank down beside if not, would it propitiate him to hi 
N ind fell upon her neck, sobbing she was the one he had sheltered 
} tk cally. his roof, and ealled his child, and r"¢ 
faint and sick at heart, waited from a cruel captivity ? 
t the storm of grief, of fu v, should have The day passed in a sort of stuy 
pent itself Sibyl, who knew that it was was only when she lay down to r 
her y to be silent when she felt most in the silence of the night, Narka 
( s satisfied to v her head upon to the remembrance that apart fir 
I t ne and tender heart, and gave wreck of her hop« s, and the blow t 
vi to her own passion in floods of tears. crushed her heart, other trials had o ( 
‘| vy had both been too much engrossed taken her which would not let he 
to the clanging of th home and weep. What was she to « 
no v visitor. Presently now? How was she to live? Pi 
vai ein to say that the d dilemmas of many kinds surrounded 
» see Madame la Comtesse urgent difficulties were pressing to be di 
Sibyl raised her head and wiped her with. She spent the night asking li 
ey ( ith that mobility which was how she was to meet them; but the « 
one of her characteristics, in an instant broke and found the problems unsolv 
had regained complete possession of her- Daylight: seemed, indeed, only to magi 
sel{ by letting in a more vivid mental lig 
[am coming,” she said to the valet; upon the troubles that had loomed, da 
and then, turning to Narka, ** We have enough, but still vague, during the o 
be so full of this horror that I had not sleepless night. 
time to tell you baby is not well,” she She must leave her present apartment 
Saul I hope it is nothing serious, but for one thing. It was much too exp 
I thought it better to send for the doe- sive for her means and prospects no 
tor Narka, you must come and stay She had been spending money freely, a 
ne fora few days, andhelpmetolive her funds were running low. Where was 
through the first misery of this trial. I she to find pupils? Sibyl was her on 
shall die if [have not some one to help me_ resource, and her whole soul writhed at 
" sympathy. Gaston is shocked, but the thought of having to depend on $i 
he can’t enter into my feelings. The Suddenly Narka remembered Marguerit 
brougham will take you home now, and ‘“*T will go to Marguerite,” she said 


you can p il up \\ hy if you vant, and come And she rose and dressed herself in the 
straight back. Oh!’ she exclaimed, look- gray twilight of the winter’s morning. 
nto the girl’s agonized face, ‘* what [10 BE CONTINUED. | 











\ 
ru V¢ 


Thine 


las! God will not let 


Kisses as had made thy pure 


ck the sun-bright hair; kiss th 
1s 
ce flowers bov tl er-blu 
t, to grieve her with thy anguished 
s Christ hath given her forbids 
1 of oe to rag nd 1 Ss 
veath of half his terrors. In suel 
1 appear ere Love hath said 
s quiet while that fair Joy bid 
praised be thy God that I am left 
this anguish in thy dear heart's 
wt happy, while I am bereft 
t thou, kneel by our desolate bed 





rs about thee, while Love, grown 


unques 
} 


X 
eX 


tioned, undefiled 
h hange, and le hee live agair 
want not thy child; I thirst for thee, 
the summer meadows for the 
main-land for th 


rain 


s the tarrying 


1 souls do vearn fol bodily pain 
. . } 


heaven! must 1 be 


such ancuis 


] } } 


thee hear 

ve in heaven for my bitterness; 

I have thee listen. to confess 
lee more than | Ah, have no 
v cannot touch thee 


Ll art 


I am here 


where ho love Ci 


in harm, or 
hh, or move thee Let me keep one 
vhere thy head rested one fair vear 


much to ask of thee, O sweet. 
ist for love of me given thy brig 





heart beat 


stone, my 


sterday still leave thee 


dear brow, dear mouth, dear 


‘ar feet! 


is the freedom; mine, the fire, the 


knife 





4 r 
FAITH 
E RIVES 
IV 
5 + 
d el Ww 
He 


seem S f m h ivel ~ 
O ¢ < thy Ge 
a 
i i ( 
It } } . 
rl 1 ¢ ? \ | i 
farewell 
\ 
Sweet eve frre el] ( | 1 
Ww 
Farewe v. all love } 
Wel t here pall l 1) 
ces 
ee NT 
I ( conte I 
Well 
O mother of my child! Oh 
For Which High God Hit ( 
cease 
No straws of comfort 
Fr m elds alre | h este 
Rit es ever in 1 ne ear ‘ 
In giving thee thy chi WV] 
Po that my rose | med 
knif 
Pruned « ch 1 l as it blos 





woe 
I would that thou eco 
ne 


Th some way thou couldst 
Qy heart-beat ¢ nscious f thy 
1 hear a voice like wanderir 

At eventide above a restless 

last thou back 1 

Has hou come back from 


me tree? 


Dost thou still 


KNOW 
Thus spake her soul unto 1 
enc pe 1c 1 ved | 
Lie 
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: : W 1 thi more mine own than ere this God, who hath let thee answer yn 
{ Hath shown me mercy past belief. 
Smot is like lightning from a cloudless And comfort, at all times, in ¢ 
I do petition, therefore, lest I f 
Borne down by mine own spit 1) 
j VII sleep; 
; Sleep till my s¢ ul doth bid thy 
: Nor, | God's, am I |] thine, my own Dream Tam happy. Know not 
N | forever. Time will pass Rest utterly; and I, for thy s 
ik \ is April wind across young grass Will try to live as thou didst, tl 
‘2 And make Eternity our throne Of death may bear me to th 
4 \\ { rey j 
: ne 4 iT ] ] 
God Imaid J | sweet xI 
| mie mine image in a glass Doth bear a shattered vessel to 
That I did leave with thee, our only one, Yea, sleep, my darling, and 
) au I Lov her Tor my sake; dreams 
\ ibly nce she may not know my Make for thee life of death. To m 
; ; A conscious death disturbed by life 
N heart she rests like the first flake <A torture and a burden evermor 
2) p 1 tree; a dove Existence’ ocean hath for me 1 
S I y-and-by; and welcome make Such as greet other men be 
Her nest in that cold heart, while, from Of hope’s fair sunrise. <All that 
Like a bright bird that heralds 
ship, 
_ With sunlight on its breast and « 
Vill , 
Now Sorrow, following on black ¢ 
I by God permitted, will behold, dip 
\ { vax gladder even here Unto the blacker billows, with h 
Ye her without dross or measure, dear. Despair and Loss, like lovers li 
G thy grief-tried nature’s purest gold And smites the blithe bird ev 
Let « y Winter pain warm her with cold, sings 
As ( irm a flower, till without 
sl I! the radiance of the year == 
Into the sunlight of thy peace; then hold But I will try to live as thou hast s 
And ¢ i her as thou didst cherish me To bear this burden bravely, as a 1 
In ti | leave her with thee as a pledge Should bear all burdens Yea, | 
That I am still thy wife, though gone from Grow worthier of thee, O most pri 
And forcing back such tears as 
As for a space May lingers, while the sedge Remember that dark life is but a 
Yea f ver birds that skim the darkling sea, While bright love is eternal Lo 
And ful whispers haunt the river's On which all systems move, what 
ed read ? 
Being thus ignorant, what man 
: To change one line an atom—wert 
IX ) 
Bestowed upon him—or to move 
Thus love, like Spring, shall some day come The littlest sphere?) Hath any sec 
Bepaint her tender leaves, or learned tl 
2) e 1 1 patient by this present erief, Exquisite secret of the Spring Th 
Ou e grown nobler through a grand belief, 
Grown perfect, as are noble souls through pain XIIL 
iv ; QO darling, this thy grief Is vain, 
QO ill hope must sink upon this reef. Hath come when grief-tried faith must 
N i weary gleaner clasps his sheaf, die, 
Clasp thou these blades of faith with might And hope be slain or cherished. Most 
main God, 
For it is st—I tell thee it is best Being her God, Thou shalt be mine. Tl 
I, knowing, tell thee. Dear, have faith; be I wordless will endure, that by-and-by, 
: Hearkening unto my spirit’s utmost cry 
Take up this cross of living with a zest; Thou wilt grant that I tread where sh 
Help others in their woe; make right of trod, 
wrong Leaving this anguish underneath the sod 
So t thou, glad at last, lie down to rest, Which shall o‘erspread our bodies, while ot 
And 1 free soul soar upward like a song.” Her soul shall be as wife unto my soul 
Darling, once more, farewell! I will do 
. That thou hast asked, and more. Thes« 
he 
that toll 
So be it, then, beloved. I can bear ail, Thy body’s death, lifting the awful pall 
Knowing that thou art only gone a space; Of doubt from my quick spirit, make it wh 
That some day I shall look upon thy face, And faith shall answer when thy God doth 


And grief be lifted from me like a pall. call. 





THE THRE 


BY ALICI 


. is perfectly absurd for you to keep 


going to Europe in this way, sum 


after summer,” remarked the Maiden, 
th the emphasis and exaggeration pe 
ir to younger sisters 
We have only been twice,” murmur 
{ the married sister, apologetically. 

That is, if you 
ven’t seen Colorado, and the Yellow 
tone, and Tacoma,and Alaska, and Yosem 
Of course one wants to go once 
‘I should 

iver, 


‘But once is enough. 


think so,” murmured Mrs. 
‘And of course, if you want art, or his 
, or architecture, or associations, 
go to Europe for them. 
for the winter, or to study any 
hing, 1 could understand it. But you 
re not. You are going only for the 
LXXIV No. 444.—62 


you 


ist 


If you were 


ing 


Vor 


WELLINGTON 


KE TETONS. 


ROLLINS 


summer and for scenery And you will 
go straight to that miserable little Tyrol” 
Miserable little Tyrol!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Thayer, in dismay 
‘When you might go to the Yellow 
stone.” 

‘Do you really mean, Mabel, that if 
you were I°—Mrs. Thayer here grasped 
faintly for the married dignity which was 
her only the ‘you 
would give up the Tyrol for the Yellow 


stone 


hope in 


struggle 


‘* Listen,’ said the Maiden. Ope ning her 
latest guide-book, she read something to 
the effect that the best of the Rhine 
Hudson, and the Saguenay, the 


the 
whole of 
Switzerland, the Pyramids of Egypt, Lake 
Maggiore, and the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
kansas combined would not begin to com 
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Park 
ark 


he room 

tinued her packing 

Lali INCrease d en 

d to imply that nothing 

ver induce her to desert the Tyrol 

as disconcerting Part of tl 
pleasure of going to Europe is in 
looked upon as a privileged crea 
one’s envying friends; and to be : 
looked down upon because one w 
to the Tyrol was really quite unendurable. 


a little pat of added fierce 


tb more and more 


| 
lady pu 
‘into her trunk, and if the lug 
were to have been labelled at all, 
she would certainly have fastened a tag 
to it marked very conspicuously, ‘‘ Tyrol.” 
Nevertheless, the seclusion of her 
own chamber that night, she might have 
been heard to say to her husband, with de 
CISION, ‘Henry, | think it Is very foolish 
for you to insist on going to Europe in 
this way, summer after summer.”’ 
“We have only been twice,” murmur 
ed Henry, in some astonishment. 
‘**But once is enough. That is, until 
» have seen something of our own coun 
Of course one wants to go once 

[ have noticed that one did,” mur 
mured the Imperturbable. 

{nd of course, if you want art, or 
history. or associations, or architecture, 
you must go to Europe for them. Or if 
you want to study something. But we 
are only going for the summer, and to 
see scenery, and I don’t suppose any 
scenery in Europe can compare with what 
there is in the Northwest. The guide 


lear, you surely don’t believe all 
le-books say to be true.” 
an eighth of it is true, we 
it,” said Mrs. Thayer, with 
decision, 

oO it happened that at the breakfast 
table Mrs. Thayer, known henceforth in 
these pages as the Convert, announced 
that as Henry was so anxious to go to the 
Yellowstone, she had consented to give 
up the Tyrol, Mr. Thayer having merely 
stipulated that, for sacrificing his ocean 


vovage, he would be allowed to take the 


party as far as St. Paul by 
Great Lakes 

At St. Paul they would meet thi 
vens, who should come up from 
ranch to join the party—Anna an 
ald Ruthven, better known to t 
nediate friends as the Romantic 
Man of Sense. It had been harder 
suade the Man of Sense to give 
ranch than to induce the Impert 
to sacrifice his trip to Europe; but t 
mantic had, of course, carried the « 
last, and the afternoon of the 9th « 
gust found them all dining merrily 
dining car of the Northern Pacific 
long train swept slowly out of St. Pa 

‘*Oh, Mabel, look at the wind o 
field of grain! It is perfectly lov 
exclaimed the Convert. 

**T know it,” said the Maiden, w 
however, lifting her eyes from her on: 
and hot rolls. ‘* But don’t eall n 
tention to it. Papa said if F wrote 
thing more in my letters about the 
ng wheat fields of Dakota,’ or that { 
that people are always catching in a cold 
river at the Yellowstone and cookir o 
hot one without taking it off the hoo 
or the egg that they are forever boi 


1 


a geyser, he should stop correspon 
with me; and papa’s letters, you k: 
are valuable. He said I was only to n 
tion it in ease I found that we could eat 
and boil the fish in the same river.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon they 
tered the Bad Lands of the Little Misso 
W hist and magazines were disearded, ; 
for two or three hours no other am 
ment was necessary than to look from t 
car windows. Almost in a few minutes 
as it seemed, they had passed from broad 
level tracts like the Kansas prairies 
plains dotted so thickly with the little 
round hills known as buttes that the e 
parison of a checker board covered 
cheekers was the first to suggest its 
Sometimes the buttes rose higher in fa 
tastic pinnacles and grotesque turrets, b 
as a rule they were little and low and 
round, owing their impressiveness not 
what they were, but to the testimony tl] 
they bore to the tremendous agenci 
which had made them what they we 
For these were no soft grass-grown hi 
neither were they splendid masses of gv 
rock. Their hardness and roughness we 
more terrible than those of rock, as ah 
man face wrinkled and searred wit 
wounds is more terrible than one cut o 
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stone. For these had 
1 mounds of beautiful 
gray or blue clay, with 
iks of innocent lignite, 
terrific pressure or cen 
es of consuming heat 
made them what they 
masses of conglomer 
ird as rock, but many, 
red as a painted wall, 
wing still the sign of 
constant martyrdom 
ngs of pale blue fire showing half-way 
» at the surface, the sure signal that the 
blue clay that is still pale shall yield 
ist, though it take ten thousand years, 
the silent force that is eating its heart 
and has left its sides worn and wrin 
d with the slow agony. 
\s they left the cars at Livingston the 
in the valley was intense. Only 
ee hours more, and they would be in 
marvellous precincts of the Park. 
Patience! The Maiden kept repeating it 
ftly to herself, for her heart was heavy 
th unspoken dread. She knew her 
le-book; she knew that this approach 
the Park from Livingston was count 
one of the wonders of the trip. She 
v that they were passing through the 
Gate to the Mountains,” and that this 
s the lower cafion of the Yellowstone. 
t she had been through Colorado, and 
ised to accept this for a cafion. For- 
itely the Convert had never been to 
lorado. The Maiden noticed, with a 
nse of relief, that her sister was really 
te delighted with the scene, and was 


MINERVA TERRACE, 


convinced that this was a ecafon. She 
saw her listening with awe to the famil 
iar fact that mountains which looked in 
the translucent atmosphere as if you could 
reach them in a few minutes were really 
ten or twelve miles away. It was much 
to be thankful for that the Convert had 
nothing but the Tyrol with which to com 
pare this first canon of the Yellowstone; 
but for her, who had seen Colorado, ah! 
what should she do if the Yellowstone 
were not so fine, after all, as the Royal 
Gorge and Mosquito Pass and Clear Creek 
Cafion and the tiny Green Lake at George 
town ¢ 

‘Are you a coupon, sir?” asked a quiet 
voice as they stepped from the cars at 
Cinnabar. 


“NO,” 


‘Would you like my team, then ?” 
= ea 


It was one of those inspirations which 


sometimes do not deceive the impulsive 
traveller. Concord coaches with inviting 
outside seats stood about, and the Convert 
was gazing at them rather longingly, with 
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ie reminiscences they suggested of jolly 
ner youth at the White Moun 

jut the Man of Sense knew a man 

he saw one. Any one so unlike a 

New York hackman as this quiet fellow 
vith a team not intended to interfere with 
‘coupons’ was a person to be culti- 
Into his three-seated vehicle they 

stepped at once ; 

The road was not yet reassuring. It 
was dull, dusty, glaring, and disappoint 

It brightened a little as they enter 
the Park: there began to be pretty 
streams tumbling gracefully over rather 
fine rocks, with occasionally a nice little 
view or picturesque wall of stone But 
the heart of the Maiden confessed to it 
self that they need not have come two or 
three thousand miles to see that: it was 
quite as pretty up at the dear little White 
Hills in New Hampshire, and a thousand 
times lovelier in Colorado! 

On they crept; up the steep, narrow 
road, through cold, dull woods of unin 
teresting dead trees Really it was al 
most horrid! 

Then suddenly, without an instant’s 
warning, they swept into a magnificent 
natural plaza. Mountains hemmed it in, 
rising one above another, and giving 


rlimpses through the rifts between them 


of those rare and e@lorious views which 
are not frequent in the Park, but which 
do exist, though the traveller, bewildered 
with greater and finer wonders, reaches a 
point when he takes a mere *‘ view” as a 
matter of course, hardly noticed, and pass 
ed over in his diary without comment. 
Mountains to right of them, mountains in 
front of them, mountains behind them, 
though the plaza was itself so high and 
so open that there was no stifling sense 
of being shut in by mountains, as there is 
at the Profile House in New Hampshire, 
for instanee; and to the left of them 
What 
Apparently a sheeted mountain, ready 
for burial Between the dark hills ris 
ing like sentinels around it a plateau of 
many acres, with great terraces leading 
to it, lay covered, not with snow, but 
something white as snow, thrown 
alike over plateau and terrace: cold, spec 
tral, weirdly silent in the faint dusk just 
lit by a young moon. It was not dead; 


Vesuvius itself were hardly more alive; 


for this was the mountain of the Mam 
moth Hot Springs, with a fiery and living 
torture at its heart and in all its veins. 


‘You mean,” said the Man of 
when the Romantic had rea 
stage of explanation, ‘that wh 
like ice, a frozen Niagara, is real 
built up of a deposit chiefly cal 
taken up in solution by the hot 
forcing its way to the surface 
cretaceous strata, and then soli 
evaporation.” 

‘ Yes,” said the Romantic, n 
‘*that is what I meant.” 

‘*And you were quite right, m 
That is exactly what it is.” 

In another moment they were 
steps of the hotel, gazing curious] 
long and wide veranda, eloquent of 
one place left in the United States w 
is still possible to ‘*rough it.” ¢ 
emancipation from Worth spoke 
flannel dresses of the ladies, the 
belted, and spurred appearance of t 
tlemen, the broad sombreros of thy 
ine @wuides. Piazza chairs there 
abundance, but nobody seemed to be « 
ps ing them. No one wanted to rest 
was no weary waiting-place for tired « 
erons watching for the young peo] 


come back from their ‘‘ good times 


chaperons themselves were havit 
‘good times.” Pacing the piazza 
ing over the railing to gaze at the 1 
comers, chatting in eager groups 1 
excitement over to-day’s excursion o 
morrow’s plans, all was gay alertness 
cheerful restlessness of people whose 
are alive with keen vitality. 

Nor was thie charm lost when 
stepped within. The immense cool sp 
of the corridors, the walls thickly st 
with horns of the elk and deer and 
heads of the buffalo and mountain sli 
the hard floors on which lynx, wild- 
and bear, stuffed, but singularly lift 
seemed to be running about at ease 
spoke of strange and new experience. 

“Oh, Anna,” exclaimed the Maiden 
a burst of relief from her overcharge: 
heart, ‘‘ the uniqueness has begun !” 

‘*T notice,” said the Man of Sens« 
pleasing absence of band, and of halls 
dancing. It argues well for a place wl 
people are having too good a time in ot 
er ways to care to dance.” 

Pleasant little parlors there were, 
the great corridors upstairs, fitted up ¥ 
fireplaces and easy-chairs and tables, w 
evidently the favorite lounging-places 
indeed at the Yellowstone any one e\ 
wanted to lounge. 
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vays supposed it was the Hot 


that were mammoth—didn't 


put 16 seems I1tsS the bed 


he Convert, as she was 


nto a corner Chamber with 


mense Windows, and a ceiling 
that, as the Man of Sense re 
l any angels Watlching 


imvers Would be too far 


ictical assistance 


my “ar, as you 

> said the Man of Sense, 

descended to the s ip 

‘It is evidently the bed 

s that are mammoth, not the 
He looked ruefully 
mutton which w: 

ralse canned peaches and 


n cake to the dignity of 


would stay here another day 

knew that the great springs 

e terraces, known at the hotel 

Formation,” were well worth 
nore than gazed at from 
plazZa. The gentlemen 
supper sauntered to the 


to study into the best 


methods of travelling 

through the Park 

when they should be 

ready to leave the 

springs, and the ladies 

lingered in the halls 
and wandered out on the 
plaZZas, amused be yona 
measure at what the Maid 
en had well deseribed as 
the *‘ uniqueness” of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs as 
a summer hotel. 

The gentlemen soon re 
turned, but with puzzled 
DrOWS., It seemed that 
vith all their much study 
ing of cuide books they 
had come quite unprepared 
forthe genuine emergency 

* Did you know that the 
upper geyser basin is fifty 
SLL miles from here, and 
that the lake is over seven 
ty and the falls and the ca 


FORMATION.” fion nearly seventy miles?” 
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Merey exclaimed the ladies. 
And that if w o DV the 


be expected to make 


stage route 
the whole of 
SIX Thiles to the upper geysers 1n 
To think that we gave up go 


Beaver 


l 
the Park by way of 


because they said it would be a 
hundred miles’ staging that we should have 
here and 


the 


vo d LVS, ONLY to get 


fifty miles’ staging a day is 
expected of us all through the 


we are not what 
added the Man 
Their tickets allow them five 


Fortunately , though, 


TALIS 


‘coupons, ’ " 


sounds beauti 
New York. But 


from Livingston to 


the Park, which 


aayvs in 
Pulls 
Lhe 


When you are In 


trip in the cars 
Cinnabar is counted as one of the day S; 
they get here at the springs about seven 
o'clock of that day, when it is too dark to 
but look at 


piazza, and they leave after a 


do anything the Formation 
from the 
morning 


awful fifty-six miles by stage to 


half-past-six breakfast the next 


for that 
the upper geysers. They get there about 


lock at night, and leave again 


seveh Oc 
right after breakfast the next morning for 
the trip to falls They 


can't go to the lake at all, for there is no 


forty-mile the 


accommodation there for the night, and it 


1 


Is LOO 


long a jaunt for one day even to 


these inveterate stages So 


they have a 
little longer respite than usual at the falls; 
hey leave at eleven o'clock to spend 
he whole of their last two precious days 
in getting back where they started from, 
over precisely the same road! 

“The life of a cannot be 


wortl 


coupon’ 
living,” murmured the Impertur 
with solemnity 


Und s 
nounced the Man of Resources, ** we think 


bable 


these circumstances,” an 


of hiring our own private team to go as 


f course,” exclaimed the ladies. 


But 
There are only 


then there are difficulties. 
four hotels in the Park 


even 


after we leave here, and one of these we 
shall have to reach every night at all haz 
ards. By paying our four dollars a day 
at these hotels we shall be better off than 
the unfortunate 


to stay al each place as long as we please ; 


‘coupons’ in being able 
but we can’t go to the lake any better 
than they can.” 

‘So with this combination of cireum 
stances,” continued the Man of Resources, 


‘what do you say to providing ourselves 


with a complete outfit, and « 
Oul: 

si Perfectly lovely '” exclaimed 
dies. 


It can do no possible harm t 


whole truth about the Yellowstoy ‘ 
acknowledge that while the great Pa 
talbs certainly the seven wonders 
world in natural magnificence 
spaces between these different wond: 
linmense distances of utterly uninter 
scenery, which one traverses ove 
covered with a white blinding dust 
It is tru 
the hot springs, and the geysers, a 


Paint Pots, and the falls, and the « 


is very nearly intolerable. 


and the lake, and the many-colored 
are worth any amount of troubli 
ting to them; but it is also true that 
are worth taking any amount of tr 
to lessen the trouble; and since it « 
all be removed by SO simple a thing’ as 
few rails and a locomotive, it is certa 

a pity that a state of things should b 
existing which prevents the very you 
the very old, the very fastidious, o1 
very weak, from enjoying the real 
ders of such a journey. 

In the mean time, however, there is 
railway, and our friends, as the next 
thing, would hire special teams and can 
out. The Man of Sense at once hu 
back to the office, and could be heard o 
ing royal orders for a princely retinu 
teams, saddle-horses, guides, cooks, tent 
and supplies, till he was arrested by at 
glance from the Parsimonious. 

‘“*Thave been talking with Phillips 
announced, ‘* He has an outfit, 
let us have two four-horse teams and t 


anda 


saddle-horses, a cook, two wall tents, w 
mattresses and all utensils, for twenty 
dollars a day.” 

‘Bravo, Romantic!” 

“You know how much we liked | 
when he drove us up from Cinnabar 
am inclined to trust him because he sai 
frankly, when we asked him how 
thought we should like camping out, t 
the ladies of the last party didn’t like 
at all. And he thinks we could lay 
enough supplies to last us ten days 
seventy-five dollars. That would be thre 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in all fo 
ten days, or six dollars and fifty cents per 
day apiece.” 

‘* Most noble lady!” 

“If we went as the ‘coupons’ do, 
would cost us nine dollars per day apie: 
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» for stagine, and four for hotels. another for two miles from the dark 


she confessed, with a sigh, “* we woods above and around them, like 


ill have to stay more days going our ries of beaut 


iful frozen cascades 
‘I notice there is only one man 
yi 


rut » shall have ten days in the has the courage for figures,” said thi 


1 
{ 


, and ever so much more fun, for only f Sense, re 


f bo 


UN dollars apiece more than we should } ? crossed the \ 
e to pay for five days and precious ' the extinet spring 
fun on the regular routes.” - Old Liberty C 
It is done,” said the Man of Sense. extinct geyser, towering 
And the seventy-five dollars for sup- air. ‘* He seems to knov 
es,” added the Maiden, ‘* will include declares that it took jus 
er and a dog.” turies to build up this thing 
‘So that if we are lost on any of the ‘*T can tell you who he said the 
pine solitudes which you insist exist in knowing Joseph, with a laugh ‘* He's 
he Park, we can eat dog ?” the man that tells you the Boiling River 
That night they slept the sleep of the puts fifty thousand barrels of hot water 
ist, waking to a cloudless morning for intothe Gardiner every twenty-four hours 
eir tramp over the Formation. [ve often told him he'd oughter have let 
Phillips being busy with preparations us know when he was going to measure it 
or camping, Joseph was pressed into ser ‘** Any estimate of the age of the lower 
vice as guide. It was very cool in the terrace would be purely conjectural,’ 
‘orridors of the hotel. but a single step read the Man of Sense from another 
rom the piazza proved their light satteen guide-book. ‘Still, I suppose there is 
travelling dresses more comfortable than no doubt about its being a matter of 


ie blue flannel gowns still waiting for centuries In that case, how soon do 


the reputed frost of the Yellowstone. Col- they expect to finish repairing the Devil's 


ored glasses were necessary to shield the Thumb?” 


eyes from the intense glare in the sunlight For they had walked over to the smaller 


» snowy terraces, dropping one after column, which was not only extinet, but 





Art 


crumbling with age and decrepitude. 


Was endeavoring to assist nature, and r¢ 
pair the waste by bringing water from 
tine ot springs l above in wooden 
I mens ti ne ckle ao h the sides 
( Lie eone and evaporate to leave its 
Sho aeposit to repair Lie ravages ol 
Lime 


KO 


Well. that feller that 


explained 


Vs sO much 


Joseph, 


iys the Orange Geyser builds a foot in 
vcentul \nd he says the hot springs 
posit a sixteenth of an inch in four 
days All 1 know about it is that I ean 
put a ber ottle under some of the fall 
in iter, and turn it round once or twice, 
and have t beautifully coated over. with 
a White erust that won't crumble, in a day 
4) T 4) 
\) iestion: if vou can coat a beer bot 
t ha da or two, how lone will it take 
» build a geyser cone Come, Mabel, 
ul ere ist at vour books.” 


tour cent answered the 


ries, 
promptly. 
Youmay 


Correct oo up tothe head ;” 


and the Imperturbable pointed to the up 
per terrace towering above them. 


at all a steep climb, but they 


rot 
Hot 


the 
down 


about 


vary 
hot 


Stepping imto 


riiis Oi Water trickling 
[rom 


“What is 


Convert, 


the upper springs 
that 
suddenly. ak 


the 
dust 


exclaimed 


hever 


dust 
Saw 
from ice before.’ 


Well, 


seph, 


marm,” said the smiling Jo 


in the first place, *tain’t dust; and 


in the next place, ‘tain’t ice. The dust is 


and the ice is formation.” 


course,” said the 


Convert. “I 
But I can't divest 


ougnt to have KnNOW?. 


myself of the idea that all this white rock 
is arctic snow.” 

‘Well, 1 don’t know,” said the Im 
perturbable ; ‘‘this isn’t exactly what 1 
should eall aretic.” 


He had been, with the Maiden, the first 
to reach the top and was vazing into the 


depths of the first of the Mammoth Hot 
Spring's The wind had blown toward 


ma sudden whiff of the hot sulphurous 
steam, and he had stepped back quickly, 
1 that had 


find 
innocent-looking rills, that was 


OnLy to 


he stumbled into 
one of the 
acer dedly 
But 
The 


cold and 


warm even through his boot. 


what a magnificent sight it was! 


whole SHOWV mass that had looked 


under the 


siient 


night before was now glowing, gleaming, 
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pale moon the 





pulsating with life under the morn 
Ror 


perhaps a hundred acres t 


t 


surface was studded with brilliant 


ie , : 
tL like jewels, Clear as Glamonds 


in color than opals, in rims. of 


frost delicate as lace and firm as n 


Over these coralline edges trickles 
the gentle overflow of lovely 
falling, falling, tremulously and 

fluted 


terraces below 


the 


sound, over the reed-like co 
or the , only 


to ieave 
harder than they were before 
“Tent it said the M 
that » particular 
should hold anything in solution 


incredible,” 


mense, water §S 


ticularly hard ?” 
*T don’t know,” murmured 
“It’s 


a woman who has ) 


the | 
turbable, dreamily like thi 
less remark of 
her trunks for Europe that some tin 
like to 20 tO the Yellowstone 


sounds remarkably simple, but you 


would 


find before long that there is an ac 
tine purpose at the bottom of it 

They had reached by this time the 
rious little lake with hot springs bubb 
up on one side of it, so that by choos 
your spot you could have a bath at 
temperature you pleased. 
hot 
on the left,” explained the intelligent Jo 
seph, 


‘**Them as likes their bath TORS 
“‘and them as likes it cold goes in 
on the right, and them as likes it midd 
goes in in the middle.” 

They looked patiently at all the curios 
ities Which Joseph insisted upon their se 
ing in the woods, but were glad to emerge 
at another part of the terraces, where the 
view seemed even finer than before. No 
thing but the warm bright air about them 
served to remind them that it 
vinter. Even the exquisite coloring of 


was hot 


the water, a lovely robin’s-ege blue, and 
the almost gorgeous coloring of the t 
races where part of the deposit had forn 
ed in columns or streaks of the richest 
orange and red, or of the daintiest pink 
or creamy yellow, failed to detract fron 
the general effect of acres upon acres « 
snow and ice. 

It seemed almost as if in this vast area 
worth bending 
They took a last jin 


inch 
down to examine. 


every square Was 


gering look at Cleopatra’s Bow], and the 
the 


and slowly these noiseless 


t; 
Soi 


How 
little rills, no 
turbulent cas 
cades, slip over the rim of their beau 
fluted 


began easy descent. 


in the least like restless, 


tiful basins and down the walls 
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terraces, may be judged from the driver's seat, and Bob 


iat Joseph told them they could only tail in his eagerness to start 


he way they were descending, * All right, Phillips,” was the { 
wind that day was blowing dict, and with a wave of his hand 
oward the other side roval edict to the cook, ** Lun 


ie Maiden, with a happy Gardiner; we'll be there by on: 


ias been like going to Pompeii Phillips dismissed the vehicle of t 


and the Alps and the Milan supplies, while the ladies went 
and the arctic regions all in’ ish packing the trunks to be left 
and the travelling bags to be tak: 
he next morning! The them. 
“co ypons” had breakfasted In another hour they too wet 
before, and had whirled away to start Nothing daunted the 
id career through the Park to siasm, for they had confidence in P 
pper geysers before dark, with The start was certainly a great 
ving seen anything more of the For The day Was heavenly : the roa 
ition than is visible from the hotel pi- few miles are exceedingly good, es 
‘ But the Man of Sense had decided ly aS you sweep through the era 
it his party should camp for the night impressive ‘‘Golden Gate,” and 
the *‘coupons” merely dined; so white dust and glare had not as 
as no hurry for them about start- come intolerable. 
and they had indulged in ret leisurely So they were still unwearied alt 
uiet breakfast. thusiastic when at one o'clock they 
weeisure ly and quiet are 200d adjec ed down from the brow of a little 
comments the Imperturbable, look- see a camp fire burning brightly o 
ver mv shoulder “They seem to edge of a pine wood, grass studded 
a good deal, and yet they don't blue gentians spread for a carpet at 
anything. It was leisurely, because feet, the Gardiner River flowing che 
the hard-hearted waiter took pity on within easy reach, and mountains 
piece of steak this morning, and of- light snow on them beautiful in thx 
eet me another, for which T had tanee. 


and it was quiet, beeause I had And it was their own, their very 
ered that nothing was gained by camp fire! A hot luncheon was 1% 
ng a row.” for them, and the delicious odor in 

Immediately afterward they were sum- air was coffee. When the Romantic } 
moned to the piazza. The caravan was duced napkins, their happiness was « 
ready, and Phillips wished the comments _ plete. 
of his patrons before starting the team An hour or two after luncheon, 
with supplies ahead, that luncheon might ever, the long drive began to gro 
be ready for the party wherever they dious. 
might decide to take their ‘* nooning.” ‘When does the scenery begin 

The Romantic and the Maiden were in quired the Convert, wearily. 

‘stasies It is true the noble steeds were ** Well, there isn’t much scenery 
not exactly champing their bits with im- knowledged Phillips, ‘* till you get to t 
patience to be off, nor was there anything Morris Basin, where we camp to-nig 
incely in the general appearance of the Then you'll have scenery enough.” 


ry? 
} 


tinue There was, indeed, a somewhat ‘**But there are the Obsidian Cliffs 


rv 

striking likeness to a prairie schooner said the Maiden, anxiously. 

about each of the teams, and the saddle- ** Obsidian Cliffs ?” ejaculated Phil 

horses presented every guarantee that ‘‘ Why, you ain’t expecting much fro 

they would be ‘‘safe.” But it was all them, are you ?” 

redolent of fun and freedom and *‘ good ‘Yes, I’ was,” murmured the Maide: 

times.” It was very complete. Straps a little sadly. 

and buckles and little bags and boxes ‘Why, they're nothing in the wo 

were laste ned the wagons for every but olass.” 

conceivable necessity. The camera was ‘*But I don’t see a mountain of glass 
neatly to the canvas roof, the lan- every day; and the guide-books say tl 
ng bewitchingly over the canvas the cliffs ‘ glisten in the sun like burnis! 
tents, beer peeped from under the ed silver.’”’ 
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GIANT GEYSER IN ACTION 


Phillips had the cruelty to laugh. the guide-books says they are probably 
How can they glisten like burnished unequalled in the world.” 

ver when they're black as ink ?” **May be unequalled obsidian,” replied 
‘Black as ink!” Phillips, dryly; “but they ain’t un 
equalled cliffs, by a long shot Now are 
‘But, Phillips,” said the Man of they?” 

sense, taking pity on the absolute dis 
nay in the Maiden’s face, ‘‘they’re vol 


‘Yes, black as ink.” 


They were at a loss to understand this 
abrupt question till they noticed that he 


umie and basaltic, and all that sort of had stopped the team suddenly 


ing, don’t you know. And another of It was impossible not to laugh. In his 
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eagerness ‘to have them judge for them 


selves, independent of guide-book influ 


ips had driven them almost 


ffs without their noticing that 
any clitfs. Of course they 
ing one wants to see, and it is 
to know that the road ingen 
t by Colonel Norris over the 
had fallen 
go 1s probably the only 


Not Lo 


a massive barrier that 


“obsidian that where 
road must 
‘e of glass road in the world. 
irned 


ild 


JACK by 
not be hewn nor drilled nor blast- 
Colonel Norris built great fires on the 


xpanding the glass, and then had 
men deluge the fires with cold water 
m Beaver Lake, cooling the brittle 
iSS so suddenly that great masses of it 
The then 


mile with this novel ma 


were broken up. road Was 


built for half a 


ter! il 


> , 
Wweverthneless 


the cliffs are hardly a 


ie in the scenic effect. Far from 


they 


are merely a big mass of black rock streak- 


glistening like burnished silver,” 


ed with gray, though small bits of the ob- 
sidian picked up from the road have the 
cold black glitter of jet in the sunshine. 
It was five o'clock when they entered 
the Norris Geyser Basin. 
[ hope we're in time for you to see the 
Monarch to-night,” 
‘*Never mind if 
Man of Sense, cheerfully. 


too late. we 


said Phillips. 
the 
‘‘If we're 


vere not,” said 
can run over and see him to 
morrow morning before breakfast.” 

‘No, you can't,” said Phillips. ‘*The 
Monarch Geyser is a monarch up here in 
Park 


the 


You can’t go to see him when 


you you've cot to go when he’s 


vet ready ; 


ready 
They laughed at this reminder that na- 


ture here was the despot, and that sight- 


seeing in Wyoming was something differ- 
ent from hunting up a cathedral or a wa 
ter-fal] 
He goes 
Phill 
‘All right; we'll 
Where is he?” 


YAaZIne a 


off about six,” announced 
ips 
take a look at him. 
asked the Imperturbable, 
out as if so lordly a creature 
ought to be visible from any stand-point. 
**He’s half a mile up the road there. 
If you like the walk, dinner'll be ready 
when you get back.” 
They were thankful for the walk; they 
were tired, but only tired of driving. 
Half a mile up the road they did indeed 


come upon their first geysers, not as yet 
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any great or famous ones, but a 
field of innumerable little ones, bu 
burning, boiling away, and send 
their columns of white steam—a 
sight certainly to the blasé sis 
weary of cathedrals. 

‘But they're exactly like the } 
of them,” said the Romantic, in a t 
disappointment. 

‘* What would you have, my d 
am lost in speculation when I att 
conceive What your verdict would 
been if they had not looked like th: 
tures of them.” 

And the 


Convert. **Look at 


coloring !” excialhie 


poois 


is turquoise blue, and one is a Shit 


Lhiose 


orange, and one is rose-color, and ¢ 
the richest crimson.”’ 

** But don’t stop,” said the Maide: 
ously. ‘* Ll know the Monarch will 
before we get there.” 

‘No hurry,” said the Man of Sens: 
they turned back to the road. ** Not 
ever goes off till the Romantie gets thi 

A few minutes later they saw 
the Monarch must be, though there 
as yet no signs of him, from a group « 
people waiting patiently upon the ro 

‘**How do you dare to sit so near 
crater?” asked the Convert, noticing 1 
the group were hardly twenty feet fr 
a chasm that was expected momently 
send up eighty feet of boiling water 

**Oh, the water never splashes on 
rocks,” was the confident reply. ** It 
goes up and comes right down.” 

‘**And how long have you been 
ing 2?” 

‘** An hour,” was the reply, with a sig 

‘*Never mind,” said the Man of Sens 
“it’s all right now. Announce to his Ma 
jesty,” turning gravely to the Maid 
‘that the Romantic is waiting.” 

In ludicrous answer to his jest, just as 
he finished speaking there was a rumb 
and a roar, and behold! his Majesty 
there. 

In five minutes he had gone again, but 
it was a magnificent sight. 

No hour could 


these geysers as one just before twilight 


be so enchanting fi 


when a wintry sunset lingers in the sk: 
and 


] 


the whole expanse of white form: 
tion, dotted with columns of white curlit 

steam and glowing pools of water that 
seem to hold ** the light that never was ou 
sea or land,” has all the effect of one ot! 
Landseer’s lovely, lonely landscapes, lit 





if } \\ ' ' 
AWN a 
‘NRO 








LL 
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La ¢ ring of its own, and truly nei- 

er ot the sea nor land 
() y would it grow dark? Nothing 
but the gathering darkness would ever 
e sent them home. Yes, home: for 
camp that had been pitched for 
h its glowing five and its 
uting dinner, lent a ‘* value” of unmis 
ible cozy comfort to the erande iw of 


vstone Park. 
It was a pretty scene where the camp 
iad been pitched Close by gleamed the 
dozen white tents that formed the hotel 


V hie re the coupons” dine, while the green 
expanse of pretty meadow, shut in by pines 
| h red light of sunset, 


y \ ry 1 the rie 
LOWE Vilhi the ri 


tents of travellers 


is dotted with the 
camping out Brightly flowed the river 
brightly gleamed the camp 
ires through the trees: brightly elowed 
the faces round the te mpting dinner on 
FTaASS 


At nine o'clock the Maiden disappeared 


the ladies’ tent. Only, however, to 


looking prettier than ever. She 


emerge 
had completely changed her costume, and 


Vas a lovely ”* 


value” in the landscape as 
she stood holding back the white canvas 
of the tent door, while the fire-light played 
on her skirt of heavy crimson flannel, her 
ittle tioht fitting jacket of dark blue ed@ed 
with Astrakhan, and the tiny cap of Astra- 
khan and blue set jauntily on her golden 
CUPS 

‘Well, Mabel 2?” 

‘We dress for the night at the Yellow 
stone instead of undressing,” explained the 
Maiden, with dignity. ‘‘It is warm now, 
but there will be a frost before morning. 
Phillips says so.” 

But, Mabel, if the thing is to be cold 
at the Yellowstone, you want to be cold. 
You never can LO home properly and tell 
that you were half frozen in Au 
ist, if you wear all that furry armor.” 

‘Yes, I can. That is the point of it. 
You cold with all your winter 
things on. Anybody eould be cold with 


people 


«et he 
MIUSL De 


only a summer overcoat.” 

It seemed incredible that they could 
need all the blankets Phillips had pro 
vided. 

** But then, when you think of it,” said 
the Man of Sense, *‘ we’re a thousand feet 
than the top of 
Why shouldn't we 


higher above the sea 

Mount Washington. 

be cold?” 
And they 


That 


were cold before morning. 


is, they didn’t suffer, for there were 


wraps in abundance, and the deli 
vigorating air playing around 
something quite unlike the deat 
of a cold chamber. 

** Hot 


was the novel ery outside the ter 


vater, fresh from the 


**You can't have cream 
, 


coffee, for the milk froze in the )) 


— 
ladies, 


the hot pool didn't freeze, by a go 
Come out and see the frost.” 

But quickly as the ladies « 
spurred to activity by the splend 
the te 
evidently t 


the desire to ‘t out, and 


ore 
sputtering of bacon 
crisp over a fire just outside thei 
the frost before 
came out to look at it. As soon 


was almost gone 
sun goes down at the Yellowston 

singularly cold, but as soon as tli 

comes up it is singularly warm. 

‘I wonder what makes it see 
heavenly?” said the Romantic. | 
just like a June morning, in spite of 
cold and the absence of roses.” 

‘*T know what it is, Anna,” sai 
Maiden, slyly. ‘‘It’s the beautiful 
You pretend that you like t 
Kansas winds at the ranch 


hess. 
horrid 
you don't. 
what makes it so lovely.” 
Undoubtedly it The 
breeze of the clear cold air might h 


There isn’t any wind; t 


was. slight 
destroyed the charm of the out-of-doors 
breakfast, in spite of the camp fire. | 
there was not a zephyr moving. Thi 
licious crisp freshness simply existed 
around you, ready for the breathing 

not fluttering so much as the hem of y 
garment. 

And to break camp and a 
that is, they would leave Johnson 
Sam to break camp, and they would 
“away.” <As they were to stop at 
Gibbon Paint Pots, there would be t 


how 


for Johnson and the camping ‘*‘ outfit” to 
pass them later on the road, and hav 
luncheon ready for them at the head of 
the Gibbon Canon. 

All was stir and excitement. Twenty 0 
more different encampments were brea 
ing up; horsemen galloped away towa) 
the Firehole or toward the springs; } 
tient wagons took their heavy loads ot 
camp equipage and toiled after the eag: 
Nothing was left of the litt 
settlement that had been so full of | 
the night before but the quiet tents of tli 
hotel, where even now dinner was being 
prepared for the next ‘‘ coupons.” 


horsemen. 

















THE THREE TETONS 


Man of Sense and the Maiden would 
morning The day before it had 


» hot, and the saddle-horses had 
wed to plod along by the wagons 
itternoon It would be again too 


xN 
: : 
I don't see iv they associate ever 
thing around here With Satan, Just because 
. } ) > ‘ ' 
it is hot said the Romantie hose 
little white puffs are pretty enough t 
make 1t seem as if it were here that they 


FS 
cro <e, 
Tat) 


BSS 5 TORT ¥ 
ae x ‘} 


“SHE STOOD HOLDING BACK 


perhaps; but at eight o'clock nothing 
d be more tempting than a ride as far 
the Paint Pots. 


The road led them by the field of gey 
s. looking strangely different in the 
vht morning air. More than a hun 


d of them seemed to be ‘‘ up and at it,” 
up their light curling wreaths of 
im with a zeal that never flags, even 
th the thermometer about 10) 
zero. 


ding 


them at 


Ow 





THE CANVAS OF THI 


were manufactured for the SKY. Nature 
never thought we should come up here to 
catch her at it: but she is blowing soap 
bubbles that float up into the blue, and 


stay there like innocent little w] 
that h: 


ite Clouds 


ive never touched the eart} 


‘Very pretty—very pretty indeed, 
said the Man of Sense. But they Look 
more to me like the smoke of the future 


locomotive that I hope is to put us through 
this park some time.” 
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And to me,” suid the Man of Sense, 
whose favorite resource was his Kansas 
ranch, ‘‘they look more like the smoke 

om the chimneys of my future tenants, 

when I build up a big town at Carneiro.’ 

he guide-book hits it about 

is time: it ealls it ‘an infernal 

and as it has over two thou 

sand active voleaniec vents, I think we had 

*n the whole thing over to Satan, 

vo hours later thev entered the curi 

‘ove, about a mile from the main 
where the Paint Pots are. 

here are more than five hundred of 

and they are admirably named. 

e pools are like nothing so much 

paint pots, and the bubbling, 

boiling, gureline mass seething within 

them 1s like nothing so much as paint. It 

is soft. smooth, and satiny to the touch, 

though it turns hard later in lovely coral 

work around the basins, only to crumble 
away if vou try to preserve it. 

But the wonder of these hot paint pots 
iS the coloring Because | have been 
quite frank, and acknowledged that the 
Yellowstone is not a “* pretty place” 
through its whole three thousand square 
miles, I shall expect you to trust me when 
I tell vou where it is pretty, and to believe 
me when I say that these colored paint 
pots are alone worth a journey of many 
miles to see It had been curious to see 
pools of so many different colors far apart 
from each other at the Norris Basin; but 
here, within two or three feet of each other, 
were pools some of w hieh were blood red, 
some sulphur orange, some delicate rose 
color, and some looking as if filled with 
hot cream 

Here, too, is the one great joke of the 

It is a great pool apparently full 

paint. The effort of this thick 

1ite paint to be a geyser, resulting ina 

sputter, sputter, sputter—gurgle, gurgle, 
] 


irgle—blob, blob, blob—and then for ; 


moment silence, is something so ludicrous 


that no one can stand beside it and not 
laugh aloud in sympathy. It is not the 


seething of the hot spring, nor the bub 


bling of the boiling pool, nor the hiss of 


steam rushing from subterranean caverns, 
nor the roar of the geyser; it is sputter, 
sputter, sputter—gurgle, curgle, gurgele 

blob. blob. blob-—till the spectator is con 


vulsed with merriment 


The scenery that afternoon was the 


most interesting they had had on the road. 


The Gibbon Cafion is finely pi 
and they had been repaid by thir 
ful Gibbon Falls, lovelier even 
lovely Minnehaha, for the scram 
the hill-side from the road. 

Nevertheless, they were strana 
almost too tired to enjoy the rea 
view, when Phillips suddenly div 
horses where they could look do 
the valley of the Firehole ki 
across to the great Divide, send 
head-waters of the Columbia do 
side to the Pacific, and the spring 
Missouri down the other to the G 
Mexico. 

‘*Now,” said Phillips, in a ton 
tense satisfaction, “if you'll get o 
field-@lasses, I shouldn’t wonder 
could see the Three Tetons.” 

‘What in the world are thi 
Tetons 2” 

‘*They’re mountains.” 

‘*But we can certainly see mon 
enough. I don’t believe it is wort 
to dig out the @lasses.” 

‘But they're two hundred miles a 

“Oh, we've seen lots of mounta 
far off as that,” announced the M 
Sense, ‘‘in the San Juan country 
the Marshall Pass. Isn't that the 
down there where the weary ceasi 
jolting and the horses are to rest 

‘Yes, sir; that’s where we camp for 
night—eight miles farther on.” 

‘Eight miles!” sighed the Rom 
‘Then don’t let’s wait to hunt up 
Tetons.” 

So they hurried down into the va 
leaving the Tetons, as it were, bi 
them. 

They camped for the night in a 

of pines, just at the entrance to the 
turesque road that leads out of the P 
through Beaver Cafion to the Union P 
cific Railway. It was a pretty spot, 
a spring of clear water tinkling clos 
side their tents, their mattresses laid 
fragrant boughs of pine, the river flov 
within sight, and Marshall’s comforta 
hotel within reach. 

Not that they wanted a hotel, exce} 
that one of the hot sudbur baths wo 
be grateful after th md heat of 
drive. 

The next morning explored 
Devil’s Half-Aecre, an as worth 
ploring. Though only tition in k 
of what they had seen be¥®re, it was al 
a much larger scale. Instead of tiny po 





THE THREE TETONS 


; With its basin cate pink Krom this lak ins a phenom 
umed with sd nal lit brook ie water in the lake is 


FF = . 
and its w$ mWesuch deep and heaven ) Lurquoise blue 


nts, that th ry vaporfrom itistinged the w f the brook is th 


eflection with hues of pale blue or deli 


LXXIV.—) 





i 
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CRATER OF “ OLD FAITHFUL.” 


runs over a bed distinctly and brightly 
crimson; then for a few yards more its 
course is marked by a perfectly defined 
band of brilliant yellow. There’s a defi 
nite break in each color; they do not run 
into each other. The same water drops 
in its course entirely different deposits. 
Here, too, is the horrible crater of the 
greatest geyser in the world, the Excel 
sior, Whose eruptions are fortunately few, 
when it sends 300 feet into the air water 
enough to wash away bridges over small 
streams below, rumbling with a roar to 
be heard for miles, and seatterine over 
acres rocks a hundred pounds in weight. 
The crater is dreadful enough when not 
in action; but into this seething, burn 
ing, frightful abyss of boiling horror a 
little rill 
fed from the snowy uplands in the dis 


of clear, perfectly cold water, 


tance, drops gently, unceasingly, un 
afraid 

Nothing further diversified the scene 
until about noon Phillips halted sud 
deniy and asked, ** What do you think of 


They looked up for a geyser and off 
for a mountain, and around for a forest, 
ut could see nothing extraordinary 

Th V (ook Ing down 

Then they cried out with wonder 

They were on the brink of the Morning 
glory Pool, the most beautiful of all the 


pools, lovely enough to tempt one from 


New York if nothing else wey 
seen at the Yellowstone Par! 
exquisitely named; for it is } 
like a morning-glory flower. — |] 
and slender throat, like the tub: 
blossom, reaching from unknow) 
below, branches out in ever 

snowy walls, forming at last a 
ly symmetrical and exquisite « 
which is filled with water of t] 
blue 


rim of the chalice is delicately 


liest, clearest, robin’s-eg:¢ 


y 


ularly scalloped, like the flowe: 

edged with a tiny line of har 

from the deposit 

Ten minutes later they drove i 
upper geyser basin, which the 
pons” reached at nightfall of thi 

day out. It is a cleared space of 

or four miles, in which there are s 

be nearly five hundred springs an 

sers, twenty-six of them being 

qualled elsewhere on the surface o 

globe for size, splendor, and the tre 

dous flood of water they send f 
But our party had been so steeped in 
ders that they hardly cared now to lo 
each geyser cone, though perhaps « 
one is worth separate examination 
cially that of the Grotto, with its fantas 
arches crusted with opals and lined 
mother-of-pearl. 

They drove directly to the head of 
basin, where Old Faithful stands p 
resquely, setting a noble example to 
followers in beauty, sublimity, and pu 
uality. He saluted as they approa 
sending a splendid fountain for a 
dred and fifty feet into the air, and 1 
went into camp in pine woods just aci 
the way, where the warm spray from 
hourly greeting would perhaps blow 
their faces. 

It was the first time they had gone i 
camp at noon, and they enjoyed a leisui 
ly lunch, with the prospect of a whol 
ternoon not to be wasted in the wagoi 

‘Quarter past two,” said the Man 
Sense, looking at his watch as Old Fa 
ful a 
were lingering over their coffee and 


gain rose into the air while tl] 
gars. ‘*-He’s on time. It’s the fas] 
you know, to have a tall old-fashio 
clock in your dining-room, and Fait! 
is about the tallest one I ever saw 
judge, too, from the figures they ¢ 


h tos 


about here, that he is old enoug 
the very latest style.” 


‘Do you know,” said the Maid 






































































THE THREE TETONS. 


1] 


tfully,** [think 


funnier to see 
» down than to 


mn come up. Lf hx 


sers were great J 

%, 

ountains, play . 
the time, they 

be wonderful 4 
but to see 


come up and go 
IkKe a jack In 

x, Without your having 
o touch the spring 

\ hot spring too,” mw 
the Imperturbable. 

d now for the rest of the 

oon they separated The 
n and the Man of Senss 





e saddle-horses and rode At F 
1 oj ¥ 
rough the woods to see the W 
‘ ses . ' hg 
star Geyser. The Convert ‘ 
: 1 } i i y; 
| the Imperturbable wander 4 ; 
. / 
ft fora tour of Inspection on : P 


The Romantic announced 
she should stay where she 
ind write letters. 

\ geyser is a geyser,” she 
ouneed, with undeniable 
acy. * When you have 
one, you have seen all 
ourse they’re remarkable 
splendid and magnificent 
all that: but they are not 
is lovely or as interesting 
if pools One Morning 
Spring is worth a dozen 
Us. I have come to the 
vhen | don’t even look 
ind at him if he happe ns to 
ff when my back is turned 
But even she was moved 
n she heard of the Laun 
the set tub of solid rock, 
t the shape and size of a gen 
e wash-tub, filled with nat 
il soapsuds. Here all the 
shing of the hotel is done, a 
turesque Chinaman bring 
over the clothes in his nice- 
balaneed buckets to throw 
n into the bubbling, frothy 
fish them out again when 
ey had been tossed about 
igh, and run them through 
ringer in the tent conven 
tly near. 


The next day they retraced 





eir track of the day before for 
even miles. Then at the Fire- ‘mr y MUST HA 4 WATI 
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ole they turned off to pastures new, in 
© « ‘ ono the s and « won 
Three or four miles before vou come to 
I falis the country takes on a distinct 
\ ¢ und charm, and is real y ex 
mely pretty t he rushing river, the 
easant woods, the lovelv wild tlowers, 
md e picturesque rocks They went 


nto camp ciose by the river lunched, and 


en ent over to the hotel for more sad 

( vith iich to ride down the 
non 

The hotel here is also in tents, but it has 
the most picturesque location of any, in a 
hick grove of pines The falls are hard 


more than half a mile away. 

“Yes,” said the Man of Sense, as they 
a smounted and scrambled down the rocky 
slope to look up at the falls If you 
must have a water-fall, that is as good a 
water-fall as you could have.” 

\ hundred feet higher than Niagara, it 


s far more beautiful than Niagara, in spite 


of the loss of breadth, because of its mag 
nificent setting in the noblest mountain 
scenery It adds to the impressiveness, 
too, that you can see hardly anything of 


¢ 


the river before it makes the plunge It 
makes an abrupt turn just before its leap, 
so that what you see Is nota long, prosaic 
stream dropping suddenly over a rock, but 
only what looks like a small and quiet 
pool sending this splendid messenver to 
the river below 

They did not linger, beautiful as the 
scene was; they were impatient for the 
canon 

The falls are usually considered to be 
the main object of this part of the trip, but 
the canon is very fine even from that 
pont The guide-books do, indeed, **ad- 
ise’ the tourist, ‘‘if he has time,” to go 
on a mile farther to Point Lookout: but 
In point of fact there should bea stringent 
law that no one should be allowed to en 
ter Yellowstone Park who will not prom 
se to ride eight miles down the eafion, as a 
mental and moral stimulus to the noblest 
upressions of his life, and also in justice 
to the Park. Isay *‘ down the eafion,” be 
cause you follow the river on its down 

ird course; but you do not go through 
the canon as vou do through those in 
Colorado: you walk through lovely woods 
above the eanhon, and look down over the 
edge of these magnificent cliffs at the gor 
geous scene before you. The milk-white 
walls drop suddenly from the very edge 


of the dark pine forests, down, down, 


down, down, carved into most 
grottoes, holding perhaps SHOW 
cdeep recesses, Pising again im sle 
nacles, on which the eagles bu 
nests, and may be seen fluttering 
them, looking like sparrows in 
tance; down, down, to the river, ¢ 
but not held, in this splendid ¢ 
not lying, as the guide-books say 
a green ribbon” or ‘'a_ silver thi 
their base, but writhing, gleaming 
ing from these strong arms like a 
clittering, splendid serpent, aliv: 
mined, terrible, but too far away 
dangerous, its emerald seales g@lor 
the sunlight. 

Yet it is not the height of th 
alone, nor their wonderful seulptur 
makes the Yellowstone cafion w 
is. The cliffs in Colorado are ofte) 
er and sleeper, and quite as beaut 
earved. As one of the guides put 


‘There's canons "most anywhere; but t] 


ain't painted.” 
place to recall Sir Thomas Brown's det 
tion of nature, as ‘‘ the art of God.’ 
splendor of color at the Yellowstone 
vorgeous streaks of crimson, orange 


let, and goreen are eveh more wonde 


than the snowy walls themselves. It 


less the color than the purity of the colo: 


that makes the scene such a wealt] 
glowing loveliness. 


vellow, curious but faint, like those w] 
are thought so remarkable at Gay H: 
nor does ‘‘snowy” mean here, as it is 
to do when applied to nature, mere 
soiled and grimy gray. 


what is pink is the loveliest rose-colo1 


Should they go to the lake? It wo 
be a twenty-mile drive, and a hght h 
that promised rain almost persuaded thi 


to giveitup. However, they kept on 
soul of the Man of Sense torn within 


as he saw wild-duck, geese, and snipe | 


ering by the hundred over the river, 4 
even a herd of antelope in the distance 
A light shower came up, but it was 


Here, if anywhere, is t 


These are not mer 


ly alternate lavers of dull red and 


What is sno 


is milk white; what is red is blood r 


interesting to discover what all the litt 


belts and. buckles and bags were for 


keep the team water-proof—that they 


cided it was rather cozier to have it ra 
But if it had rained cats and dogs, thi 


would have forgotten it all as they 


proached the loveliest sheet of water the 


had ever seen. 


If it were merely a vast expanse of w 








~ * 


eee 











THE THREE TE 


GRAND ¢ ANON OF 


ts mere size, though it covers 150 
4 


ire Mm1ies, would not be worth the el 
» get to it: for although it is a euri 
ict that so large a body of water is 


found so far above the level of the 
to be 


it if Mount Washington 
f 


to the sea-level, the surface of 


were 


it 


ike would still be 


in 


half a mile above 


top of the mountain, there is nothing, 


ourse, to make you realize this when 


All its statisties are 


i stand beside it. 


resting—its i1mmense area, 1tS great 


t, its depth of nearly 300 feet not 


but, so far as the facts are 


from shore 


cerned, you might as wel Stay a 


and learn them from the ge 
Its surpassing loveliness is d 


prairie 


that 1t 1s not one great 
stretched out before you so that 


al 


Tact 


iter 


f it 
{ bends and narrows and 
vutiful rivers and noble bays; 


ross it, and through it float myriads of 


1 see the whole oO once: 1t curves 
widens into 


over 1 





THE 


PONS. 


YELLOWSTONI 


vh te swans, duc S POSE NeLICAl 
sea-culls it times stretches « 
long line of sounding surf, brea ft 
ipon a pebb bea 3 4 ed 
lo e] ISlal ls ili Soa eid lh p 
Dy mountains 10,000 or 12 0) et D 


elad all the vear round i snow 
Man of Sense 


In short,” said th 


vou take Mount Desert ninus, oO 
Rodick’s and the hauled mealers 
tiply it b en, put some sno n 
mo tains, throw 1 i ot eB 
Rio and the Palisades of Hudsor 
the whole of the Lake of Como and 
of the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawre 
vou will have something approac I 
loveliness of Yellowstone Lake 
They pitched the tents in pine v 
eiose to th shore Trout leap 1 
onto their luncheon table ttle squ 
peeped, and ran for the crumbs ild 
ers blossomed all about them in re 
prof ision; lone ly sea-guliSs watcned 


" course 
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curiously from the ike The sun came 
out, and the Man of Sense and the Im 


saddle-horses and 


n search o 
owever, till they had banked the ladies 
n case of a harder rain, with heavy 

S » full of blossoming flowers that 


rmed a beautitul littie parterre ol 
I 


i} ywer beds 
And the heavier rain came indeed It 
is a thunder-shower glorious to see as 


; 


came up over the lake in great put 
clouds that soon spent themselves in 
eavyv hail Still more glorious was it 
disappear, when at last the ladies, 
ho had been perfectly secure in their 
irm tent, dared to push aside their can 
is door and look at the big hailstones 
nestled among the pink and blue blos 
ys of their flower bed, and then across 


» the mountains, white with a heavier 
fall of snow, and with exquisite little 


clouds, tinged with a rosy sunset 
in and out of the ravines 
‘Supper is ready,” said thy 
confronting the gentlemen as t 
Into camp **But you said we 
to take in any hauled mealers 


‘“But you would let two n 


wanderers dry hemselves by \ 


with an insinuating smile, ‘'if t] 
ised to tell you all about the 
Bridge ?” 

In spite of the lovely seene, as 


wouldn't you,” said the Man of 


if 


rose over the lake, it was a sorroy 


elave that gathered about the 
that night. They had seen the |] 


> 
a 


IS, they had seen the seven wonde 


had done all they could that sumn 


remained for them now to get b: 


LCi 


railroad, seventy-eight miles aw 


then home again. And, after 
had not seen the Three Tetons 


FROWNS AND TEARS 


BY 


R. H. STODDARD 


elgg the days of clock in hall 
Or watch in pocket, or on wall 
The ancients told the time of day 
By measurements of sun and shade 


Just as you do, you froward jade 


Who can be eve rvthing but gay 


They set up in a public place 
A dial, with a painted face 
Whereon a figure, like your nose 


Or like your threatening finger, rose 


And, when the sun went up and down, 


Pointed the hours, as you do now 


With sullen humors on your brow 
For every hour a different frown ! 


When the sun set, 


In cloudy days, an¢ 
They told the time 


By water, which 


or hid his light 

1 in the night 
another way, 

from vessels dropped 


Till they were emptied, when it stopped 
And this they called the clepsydra 


You use the same old measure yet 


For evermore your eyes are wet, 


You leaky creature, old and sour, 


Whose life is a perpetual shower ! 


Strong should he be, and in his prime 


To whom, as wife 


Whether it be the 
Has puzzled me, I 


Your peevish tempers change so soon 
Your frown, as now, prociaims it noon 
And now ‘tis midnight—by your tears ! 


, you measure time 
How he can tell, with you in sight 


day or night, 
own, for years, 











ACTING 


define as a whole, where 


a I yf 
yi large element of 


ikes acceptable a still larger element of 


beauty clothes and 


Thus 1 a work of art 


n the execution of 

painter has his colors, his canvas, and 
s brushes; the sculptor has his clay, his 
sel, and his modelling tools; the poet 








is words, rhythm, harmony, and 

mie Every art has its different in 

Epiror’s Notre.—The is 1 ned 

such French actors as i Strate points 8 
gument. Owing to the general interest in t 

, we have made the scope of e il ations 

including Félix, M. Coquelin ¢ wlet, and M 


M : 


iet-Sully, concerning each of whom the re 
find a brief mention in the for 


ished by Mr. Brander Matthews 








(ND 





AS HAMLI 


\( 


LTORS.* 


struments uit the mstrument of the actor 
IS himse 

The matter of his art. that which ne 
has to work iIpon and mo I< the ere 
al ) ol Ss 10ea is } Ss 0 NH face his own 
body, his own life Hence it follows that 


bie pe rsona ity 
h is the 


fh IS 


plave ! 


and his second self, which is the instru 
ment. The first self conceives the person 
to be created, or rather—for the concep 
tion belongs to the author—he sees him 
such as he was formed by the author 
whether he be Tartuffe, Hamlet, Arnolphe 
or Romeo, and the being that he sees is 
repre sented bv his second self This dual 
personality is the characteristic of the 


actor 
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M. COQUELIN AND HIS “ LUTHIER DE CREMONE ce 


Not that the double nature is the ex higher sphere, whose balance nothing ca 


clusive property of actors alone: it un disturb, and who in the midst of tun 


btedly exists among others For ex uous emotions can observe, study 


iple, my friend Alphonse Daudet takes take notes for the future creation of 
de ht in distinguishing this double ele- characters. 
ment in the personality of the story-teller, But this double nature of the write: 
and even the very expressions [am now neither so essential nor so conspicuous 


ising are borrowed from him He con- that of the actor. The first self of 
t he also has his first self and his author watches the second self. but the 


1 


the one a man made like never mingle. In the actor, on the co} 


men, who loves or hates, suffers or trary, the first self works upon the secon 


is happy; the other a being belonging toa till it is transfigured, and thence an id 
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ige is evolved—in short, until from 


he has made his work of art 
ela painte ris about to e 


+ } 


he lirst poses his model, ana then, 


xecute a 


itrating, as it were, in his brush all 


cing features that his trained eye 
e, he transfers them to the canvas 
magie of his art, and when he has 
LIS, LLIS work IS finished The actor 


er, has. still something to do—he 
mself enter into the picture, Ko. 
rtrait must speak, act, Walk in its 
which is the stage, and it must 


the illusion of life to the specta 


refore when the actor has a por 


to execute, that is, a part to create, 
ist first read the play carefully over 
times, until he has grasped the in 

of the author and the meaning 


e character he is to represent, until 


is a Clear understanding of his per 


ce, and sees him as he ought to be 
n he attains to this,he has his model 


like the painter, he seizes each sali- own individuality, till the critie which is 


t 


ature and transfers it, not to his can- his first self declares he is satisfied, and 
ut to himself. He adapts each ele- finds that the result is really Tartutfe 
of this personality to his seeond But this is by no means all, ot 
Hle sees Tartutfe in a certain cos- the resemblance would be only ex 
it; he feels he has a cer- it would merely convey the outward form 
assumes it He forces, if of the 


personage, not the 
may say so, his own face and figure self 


personage him 
o Tartutfe must made to speak 
this imaginary mould, he recasts his with the voice that he hears Tartuffe 
using, and in order consistently to repre 
sent the part the actor must learn to move, 
al late, listen, and also think, 
with the mind which he divines in Tar 
tulfe 

Now, and not til 
completed ; it Is res framed | 
mean put on the stage—and instead of ex 
claiming, ** Look at Geoffroy! Here 
comes Bressant!’ or whoever it may be 
the audience will ery, ** Ah, this is Tar 
tuffe!” if otherwise, your labor is lost 
To sum up, the first thing necessary 
must be a deep and eareful study of the 
character; then there must be the con 
ception by the first self, and the 1 prod 
tion by the 


1c 
second, of the person such as 
his character inevitably makes him. This 
is the work of the actor 

Like Moliére, he takes his own wherever 
he may find it: that is, to complete the 
resemblanee he may add to his portrait 
any striking traits which he himself has 
observed in nature: thus Harpagon was 
composed of a thousand misers melted 


BRESSANT and cast in the mould of a masterly unity 
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coexist 


1h) 
it is the 


Which 


shou 


soul, the ot 


Lhe same 


our friends the Chinese e 


1 
SCPCONnd Sel 


Supreme Ruler: and the 


t it rhyme is to reason 


LV 1S opnedience 


absolute the subjection 


tist 


the greater the at 


vO uld be that the second se] 


body, should be a soft mass of sei 
capable of assuming at 


any form, who would become a Charming 
je if 
ntellectually 


Richard III 


Vaiel Vith 


ne premier tor Romeo, a diabolical and 


fascinating humpback Tor 


for Figaro a ferret - faced 


expression ot a idacious 


be 


} 
iso had 


an 


lmipertinence Then the would 


l-accomplished, and granted he a 


nt talents, he indertake 


\las! 


too fortunate 


} 
WVait Could 


part nature forbids this 


he would be However sup 


ple may be tf ie body, however mobile may 


be the tace leifher one nor other can be 


changed indetinitely at the ot the 


artist 
Sometimes it happens that a man’s ex 


terior will prevent him from acting cer 


tain parts which he is, notwithstanding, 


well 


able both to crrasp and to expound 
Sometimes nature relentlessly confines an 


to of but 


touches the question of physique, of which 


wtor certain kinds parts ; this 


I Wiil Speak 


\ hom the second 
their 
influ 


never put it aside, and 


Om Whom 


exerts so much 


Lhev ¢ 


of their going to their role and 


clothing themselves in its semblance, they 


make the rdle come to them and clothe 


“in theirs 


This 


art. and I do not hesitate to pronounce 


itse 
pecomes another way of concel\ 


} , 
‘or to although I am well 


this di 


the first 


are how much ean be done ilk 


ion by a why cifted artist 
The that a 


Wah 


drawback is man be 


first 
of a single 
lect 
the character 
thing 


In a measure, the 
the 
to 


the 


G: if leads to the of 


and dig 


pal aiso hey 
study estion of 


me the only important for 
quest of that of the exterior, and of pietu 
resque detail 

Of course picturesque detail is not to be 


despised, but it should never become the 


attent 


nowevey 


object of exclusive ion, al 


all no pieturesque trait, 
should ever be taken as the start 
of a role 

It is the character that is the 
point for everything 

If you have assimilated th 
your personage, his exterior 
quite naturally, and if there 
resqueness, it will come of itse 


tructs the body 


mind whieh eons 
: 


If Mephistopheles is ugly, it 


his soul is hideous I have se 
mirably played in Vienna by 
Who represents him tame and hh 
ed, which is quite appropriate to t 
act r 

But Irving, who has also made a 
for himself in this r6le—Irving 
methodical Mounet, setth 
the exterior of 


kind of 


store by his parts 


cannot avoid seeking after the pict 
his slightest movement 


to ‘ 
arm and encireles it, his hand ma 


even In 


wishes touch his chin, he raise 


tour of his head, striking the audie) 


it does so with a sense of its lear 


and never seizes the point of his be 


till after it has deseribed a complet 
cle. 
to the 


this view of a character, and suffered 


Rouviere exaggerated 
lay-figure which was in him to gt 
better of the actor. 

The love of dramatic effeet, and a 
praiseworthy dislike of the hackneyed 
commonplace, often induce very hi 
vent actors to err on this side. ‘I 
choose first the aspects which they supp 
to be characteristic of the person thi 
represent; then they allow themsel: 
be tempted by others which are pu 
picturesque, without considering, on 
haps without caring, if they belong 1 
to the part; and the end is a caricat 
nota portrait ; a monster or a puppet, 1 
er a human being. 

Even from the point of view of in 
diate sueecess. this method of proceet 
has one great drawback. The public t 
of nothing so quickly as mere picturesq 
ness of effect. Your entrance once o 
they pay no further heed to you; ) 
fire if 
delivery, and the development of the ch 
acter to fall The style is t 
man, said M. de Buffon. 

More than this: 


iety to individualize your part you end 


have missed vou have not sty 


back on. 


if by a misplaced an 





MOUNET-SULLY APOSTROPHIZING YORICK’S SKULL IN “ HAMLET.” 


itching upa trick, oh, then beware! In soon become bored, and will not fail to 


ead of amusing your audience, you will convey its feelings to you by coldness and 


ejudice them against you. The public, reserve, or by something more disagreea 


ough it may laugh the first time, will _ ble still 
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IT! 
it 


iisunderstand me | forbid no 
from observation of a mod 
iarities 


I have 


CSS urs 


which betray the inner 
it 


ties of the actor to be 


Said above, is one of 


ne 


qual 


to seize and note at once anything 


LESUEUR IN ~ 


the 
traits must be adopted 


that is capable of reproduction on 


but Lhese 


th discretion. For example, those must 


avoided which are purely individual; 


the actor must take care not to adopt the 


characteristics of some special miser whom 


he mav know but whom the publie does 


} 


not know, but instead he should five, 


as 


Hat pagon, the concentrate d essence of all 


1 _ ; 
misers, Which his audience would recog 


wntly 


nize nsti 


Chere was one actor, Lesueur, who was 
pre-eminent in this art of true portraiture. 
No one 


has ever done more with his see 


ond self, or created out of his ow) 
ality characters more different 
intense exp 
But 


studied with the fury of enthusia 


selves, or with more 


It was really astonishing. 


his house there was a sort of da 


with closed windows and locked 


LES GANACHES.”’ 


where he used to shut himself in with 
costumes, his wigs, and all his parap] 
nalia. There, alone before his mirro) 
would sit trying experiments with 
face by the light of the lamps. He 
make up twenty, he would make up 
hundred, times, before he would suce 
in producing the ideal which he felt to 
the true one, and of which he could sa 
‘Yes, that is he.” 

And he had put the 
touch to the likeness, he would work 
hours at one wrinkle. The result was 


Wo 


when finishi 


extraordinary that judges of acting \ 
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forget his absinthe-drinker, his 

en, nor his old gentleman playing 
He was one day Monsieur Poi 

iat inearnation of the middle class 
the next he would be Don Quix 

e type of starving knight-errantry 
1 he entered the stage in this las 


though he was really a small man 


ned as if there was no en 


e seemed to draw himself 


re 


: : 
he was as lone as his 


1 telescope, til 
[It was indeed the hero of Cervan 
all the melancholy of his intermi 
ieCanhess. 
it in spite of this wonderful talent 
ed by a close study of his parts, hie 
ed one element necessary to make the 
sion complete—command of his voiee 
never could manage to train his, and 
nained to the last, in all his parts, the COQUELIN THE YOUNGER 
of Lesueur very comic, but always 


comie in the same way, and 
with a terribly ponderous ar 
ticulation. In the Chapeau 
Tun Horloger (the watch 
maker's hat) he has to say 
‘* Monsieur, madame me de 
sire’ (mv mistress wants me, 
sir), and he pronounced it, 
*madameu meu désieureu.’ 

Now articulation to 
speech what drawing is to 
painting. 

\ single sentence of Sam 
son's, articulated as he knew 
how to articulate, Was as good 
as a portrait by M. Ingres for 
enabling you to grasp the 
character of the person he 
Was representing 

When this master in the 
art of speaking appeared in 
Vade moiselle de La Pl, iqliere, 
if you had had your eyes shut 
you would have known from 
the way in which he put the 
question, * Jasmin. Madame 
la Baronne de Vaubert west 
pas encore arrivée 2?” (has the 
Baroness de Vaubert come 
vet?) what manner of man he 
was. 

It was the insolent grand 
S¢ iqneur, who looks on Jas 
min as a being of different 
clay to himself, the empty 
headed emigre, the egoist to 


LESUEUR AS DON QUIXOTE whom it is nothing if Madame 
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MADEMOISELLFI SEIGLIERF 


de Va 


who makes the inquiry merely 


ibert should have arrived on 


not, 
from po 


liteness, mingled with a certain anxiety 


as lo 


| have in 
he, the 


vhat effect her absence wi 


delavinge breakfast, after which 


Marquis de La Seiglére, must be starting 


again, m) hunter as he is before the 


Lord 
\nd 
Monsieur de Buonaparte” 


Ouby 


when he referred to Bonaparte 
to he 
: é a 

tch himself up in order to exalt his ene 


that the 


would 
ca 


my, So honor might rebound on 


himself. for the sole object of M. de Buona 


parte In Winning sO Many victories had 


been to gain him, the Marquis de La Sei 
lere 


ovel 


re to his cause, and he, the Mar 
had turned a deaf ear 
to Marengo 
The simple articulation of the syllables 


was enoucl 


quis to all his ad 


vances \usterlitz, and Jena. 


to convey the naive self-suf 


heiency of 
pride of race 


The power of a true inflection of 


the man, and all his headstrong 


the 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


voice 1s incalculable, and all tl 
exteriors the world y 


move an audience like one ery 


resque In 


rive 


Articulation 
be therefore the first study of the a 


the right intonation. 


The publie must understand eve. 
he says, however quickly he may 
A word must be able to draw tears 01 
ter from the mere manner of its ar 
tion 

The 


trained 


voice should not | 


than the exterior 
the second self, and should 

supple, expressive, and rich in mi 
tions of tone. According to the pa 


voice should be caressing, smoot 


sinuating, 
despairing. 


MmocKINne, bold, eager 


You 


the changes from the clarionet to thy 


should be able 1 
cle. 

The lover's voice is not like the law 
voice. lago has not the voice of | 
Tartutte 
nation, key, and note all differ w 


role. 


nor Figaro the voice of 


As Madelon says, *‘ It contain 
chromatic seale.” In a word, your ¢| 
acter should be drawn and portraye: 
that even the blind may see him by 
articulation, your delivery, and yo 
tonation. 

All this should 


that you } 


to the ( 
exterior; 
the same minuteness as Lesueur, i! 


will, provided it be also with the sa 
truth to nature. 


added 
your 


be 


eSTOW ON 


I mean always kee} 
in mind the character of which the ex 
rior is only the illustration—the pel 
who must be set before men’s very « 
without the deformity which comes 
exaggeration. 

Physiognomy, gesture, and voice sli 
all make one whole. It often happ 
that characters which are apparently qu 
insignificant need the greatest etforts 
metamorphosis on the part of the act 
For instance, look at Thouvenin in Denis 
One would think I could not have a mov 
easy role than tl 


; iis extremely simple o 
[am not speaking now of my success 
only of my struggles to attain it, of 1 
of the charact 
Thouvenin takes no part in the action 


long hours of study 


talks and argues as any honest man wou 
as I might do myself any day. That 
the very which I might wr 
myself. In virtue of the relationship 
tween this personage and the man t 


rock on 


is in me, the man such as I am in ec 
mon life, l may be tempted to endow h 
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my gestures, to make him speak 
nv voice—to be, in fact, Monsieur 

in: and if I did this, I should 
vetrayed the author, who required 
should be Thouvenin. So it was 
ry to watch more carefully than 
to restrain myself, to correct my 
wy ways, to modify my walk, to 
own the eagerness of my voice, to 
ly the exact vibration that is re 
| for the great speech at the end; 
uuld my physiognomy in such a 
eras to give to Thouvenin his ap 
late exterior aS an @X- Working 
vho has educated himself and 
editably his place in the world, 
ho bringe’s to bear on the usages 
conventions of society a liberty of 
nent and an originality of lan 
ve which reveal at once his origin 
1s Character. 
special advantage of a serious 
y of the parts is to facilitate these cEGNIEI QUELIN'S MASTER 


formations. Samson and Regnier 


hardly ever painted their faces; they con 
trived to change their expressions solely 
from within In this art, as in so many 
others, Frédérick was the createst master 
The word transfiguration was applied for 
the first time, as far as | know, to an actor 
when he appeared in Ruy Blas with such 
splendid success Transfiguration will 
hardly be thought too strong a word to 
describe the successive re¢ presentations ol 
Robert Macaire and Ruy Blas 
sonifiecations of the seoundre 

shabby hideousness, and of the 

and lover of the Queen With the 


splendor of his face, were alike the 


of a master; for he was beautiful in Ruy 


Blas He contrived to throw a shado 
of passionate melancholy over everything 
that was irregular, sharp, and severe 
his countenance, till nothing was left but 
the light of genius, and he seemed to put 
on beauty like a mask As no one ever 
had more accentuated features than 

he deserved all the more credit for his e: 
traordinary transformations. This power 
is not given to all. Not e) 

work will us alw: 
and this brings us back to 


physique sO Linportant O1 


I\ 
As I have said bef he exter 
actor, certain details of his physical con 


REGNIER “ta JOIE FAIT PEUR.” formation, of his ‘‘ architecture,” may con 
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nose, every 1e ld 

savs of Cleopatra ~The destir 
world would have been different 
Opatras hose been shorter Orye 


ice OnLY sults tragedy, or, at me 


ous comedy \nother face, brist 


queer irregularities, is Out Of place 
harce 
HH tippy indeed wre these actor 
physique which forces them into 
ne allows them to add to it 


of their talent an amount of 


truth and humanity sufficient to 


tute a type They will leave thi 
and an undy Ing recollection beh ine 
This was the case with Henry Mom 
M. Prudhomme Hle was never at 
but M. Prudhomme; he could not 
thing else: but he created in the yn 
M. Prudhomme a face which has 
traditional, a type, a representation 
epoch and of a class. He and his er 
will live forever 
But do not misunderstand 
The actor of one part, howeve) 
a study it may be, is inferior t 
actor who has the command of n 
It is also an error to hold that 
only really admirable creatio: 
those in which the outward 
formity of the actor wit 
role is absolute and entir 
Frédérick created a 
which is, in its way, « 
as) immortal 
M. Prudhom 
This was Rob 
Macaire, to wl 
I have alr 
alluded, and 
which I shall h 
oceasion again 
refer. To Fréd 
rick alone the « 
ation is due, 
this did not 
vent him = fr 
also creating | 
Blas. 
Notwithsta 
ing, he resem 
in himself neit 
the one nor 
other of these t 
persons, whon 
may be said 
have almost an 
gamated in D 


HENRY MONNIER AS JOSEPH PRUDHOMME César, and 





d | 


} 
Who 


ea 


bold 


would 


to affirm that 


iS 


bette 


irtist mm 
in the other. 


as, 


in ti 


r as 


one 


‘uth, 


derful in com 


and 


trag 
qa ore 


t DIS 


edy. 


sublime 


He 


at powers, 


face 


Was 


t of a kind to in 


ere 
var 


on 


with 
1 ex 


their 


pres 


Che truth is that 


Ons 


tree 


as an actor 


from 


any 


itural defects of 


tructure, as long 


VoL 
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FREDERICK LEMAITRE IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 


as hiscountenance 


is not more laugh 
able nor more un 
pleasing than the 
countenances of 
the or nerality of 
men, and the faee 
is sufficiently mo 
bile. even though 
lack beauty 


retoassume 


expression 

ail these things, 

there is no reason 
, ’ 1 , 

why he should not 

distinguish him 


self both in come 


dy and tragedy. 


[t is alla ques 


tion of degree, and 
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MOUNET-SULLY* AS HERNANI 


of course a question of talent. It is hardly 


necessary to quote instances; they abound 
everywhere, and it is impossible it should 
be otherwise 

Tragedy and 


comedy are so closely 


blended in the contemporary stage that 
the capacity for the double impersona- 
Look at 


W hat 


owe to him! 


tion is demanded of nearly all. 
admi 
Was it 
laughter he provoked in Gabrielle, or in 


Regnier, my dear master 


rable creations we 


) + ¢ tas 
emost of contempo 


wctor of very re 
ilwavs developed or 
at his finest he is an 
npossible to deny the 
i he is appeared at the 
great characters of Clas- 
that he 
as strongly con 
the Hernani and Ruy Blas of 

1 as (Edipus and Hamlet in modern 
tions of Sophocles and Shak 
t-Sully can pass at will from the fire 

f Hernani and Ruy Blas to the might 
us and the profound melancholy of Ham- 


f positive of his histrionie force.—B. M. 


not in any of these 


e, but by four 


speare, 


V 


Le Supplice dune F: 
And will 


him as 


who eve) 
Balandard 

Chaine, or the shout 
resistible merriment 


he raised all thro ig 
theatre ? 

Physical beauty, or: 
is indispensable to | 
premiers. In order to 
and to receive gracefu 
larations of love befor 
dience, it is necessary 1 
Sess no peculiarity v 


The 


handsot 


excite a smile. 
must either be 
able to appear So. 
For there is a differ 
It is possible to appear | 
some, and to have the po 
of attracting all hearts 
out being in the least an 
of beauty. Iam sure Is 
not wound the feelings of 
friend Delaunay if I say 
his nose is not exactly G 
cian in its outline; and 
no one more fascinating « 
appeared on the stage He 
had so much charm, som: 
thing so ineffably young 
tender and airy, somet 
which I do not hesitate to s 
has left the stage with hi 
Charm, that is the one thing need 
for the jeunes premiers. How is it that 
much of it that 
are entirely destitute of classical beauty 
In what does their attraction lie? Why 
is it they ean bewitch women? It is 
problem I 
All I know is, let a man succeed in 
cinating a woman, and the 
will run after him. We are all like t} 
sheep of Panurge, and women are 


certain faces have so 


cannot undertake to soly 


single 


ewes 


As regards the jeunes premieres, 


case is thesame. Beauty is not essenti 
but charm is. We all recollect w) 
Victor Hugo said to Madame Dorva 
‘You are not beautiful; you are worse! 
The charm which he felt, which he de 
scribed exactly in this epigram, was tli 
charm of genius: of the genius of t 
So must be hand 
some, like Laferriére, or look so, like D: 
launay. The public, like their sweet 
hearts, must fall in love with them 
first sight; they must belong to the class 


stage. stage lovers 
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ire worshipped from their cradles. in winning love, it is with the help of 
at all love need be confined to poetry and of pity, 1t 1s that lam trans 
On the contrary, one sees every formed by the aid of song, at any rate in 


our modern plays persons far less the fancy of the maiden 


outwardly than these jeunes pre There is a race of actors who cannot 
rob them in the long-run of their get outside the limits of prose, others who 
s and laurels But only in the are bound to be ly rical L have done my 
run. Never at once. They win best to belong to the latter class, and it 
their genius, by their courage, by partly owing to my friends among 
devotion, and this love only grows poets who have so often intrusted their 
me, and the audience has gradual verses to me The most culpable of all 
cet accustomed to the idea of it. the most lyrical of all—Banville, the fa 
take myself as an example, if] may ther of Gringoire, for whose divine Soe 
owed to do such a thing, the audi 
vould never for a moment suffer has been my happy lot to win applause, 
my entrance on the stage in the strophes instinct wi » eternal dawn 
TIOWS In the art of their author. 


rates and many other winged strophes it 


yn 
et. L should receive a declaration of which 

from a beautiful woman. 

iave, however, acted Jean Dacier, 
-T ended by being loved by a girl of 
birth. But I did not receive her 

ession till the last act, and then only 


It is obvious that this essay rests on 
the theory with which I started, that in 
the actor the first self should be the mas- 


ise I was at the point of death. But 
is love that gave the piece 1ts success, 
the publie accepted it, and watched 
rogress with interest, because, plough 
is I was in the first act, then soldier, 
finally officer, I raised myself from 
height of devotion to another, till J 
ted the supreme honor of being loved 
my wife, for the lady was my wife. 
have been bitterly reproached by 
v critics for wishing to play serious 
ts On this point my artistic con 
nee 1s perfectly easy. | have never 
ed parts which were beyond me. No 
ever saw me act a lover. Jean Dacier 
character. Who could eall Le Lu 
rde Crémone a lover? He is a hump 
whom nobody loves 
Chamillac? He is an 
ntrie person, a sort of 
tached apostle, who 
es for a moment of 
lness, and who wins love 
eed, but only in the end. 
s a part full of reserve 
1 capable of expression, 
without the excitement 
passion. And Gringoire, 
inlucky poet condemned 
the gallows, ean he be 
led a lover? The very 
st word he hears from the 
rl when her eyes are di 
‘ted to him is, ‘‘ Jl n'est 
s beau” (he is not hand 
me). This is the position, 
d if I sueceed in the end DELAUNAY AS FORTUNIO 
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ter of the second; that the part of us the sentiments to which he is g 
which sees should rule as absolutely as pression at the very instant that 


presenting them with the utmost 
Though this is always true, it is specially and truth. 


possi le the part of us which executes. 


true of the moment of representation. In I will not return to what I have 


other words, the actor should remain mas- said on this subject in L’ Art et | 
ter of himself. Even when the public, dien, but I emphatically repeat it 

carried away by his action, conceives him your part, make vourself one wit 
character, but in doing this never s 
be able to see what he is doing, to judge your own individuality. Keep tl 
of his etfects, and to control himself—in_ trol of yourself. W hether your 
short, he should never feel the shadow of 


to be abandoned to his passion, he should 


self weeps or laughs, whether you | 
frenzied to n 
or suffer the pa 
death, it must 
be under the w 
eye of your « 
passive first si 
within certair 
and prescribed bo 

The best mo 
representing 
once decided 
should hencefort 
er vary. You 
grasp your cones 
in such a mann 
to be able to reca 
image you have ¢ 
ted, identical do 
the minutest parti 
lar, when and 
you please. 

The actor ou 
never to let his part 
“run away” with | 
It is false and rid 
lous to think that 
a proof of the hig 
art for the actor to for 
get that he is bet 
the public. If 
identify yourself wit 
your part to the po 
of asking yoursel| 
you look at the au 
ence, ‘‘ What are 
those people do 
here ?”—if you hav 
no more conscious 
ness where you are 
and what you are do 
ing—you have ceased 
to be an actor: j 
area madman. At} 
a dangerous madman 
too. Conceive Har 
pagon climbing the 

COQUELIN IN “LES RANTZAU.” balustrade and seizing 


oO 











chestra by the throats, 
demanding the res 
yn of his casket! 
s, I repeat, not identi 
n, but representation. 
famous maxim, If you 
o make me cry, you 
cry yourself, is there 
not applicable to the 
If he has really to 
ie would, more likely 
not, make his audience 
for tragedy often be 
s comedy to the specta 
ind sorrow frequently 
esses itself in a grimace 
Lean quite well understand 
. young man on his first 
vrance should lose him 
n his part, and get run 
1y with. Uneasy as to 
reception by the public, 
emotions which he has ' ii 
to represent become con- ie 
ded with his personal 
es, This has occurred 
» as well as to every one 
and I ean recall it with- 


shame, for I was then 
I UELIN THE YOUNGER. 


seventeen years old. , 

is acting in public for the 
ttime,and my part was Pauvre Jacques. mined the manner of her death, and when 
Pauvre Jacques is an unhappy musician the moment of representation came, she 
o goes mad from being crossed in love rendered her fixed impressions with all 
other proof that I was early corrupted her wonderful intelligence, with the full 
my preference for tragic parts). Iwas _ forceof her vigor and of her self-possession. 
Yoeated with emotion; still I managed Occasionally an actor who is completely 
mehow to act, and perhaps some of the master of himself may indulge in experi- 
idience were moved to tears, but when I ments before the public, for he knows that 
ent behind the scenes I know I felt quite he has himself in hand, and can always 
This is the way with all raw recruits. pull up. Those who have not their fae 
jut if it were to happen to me to-day, I ulties perfectly under control run a great 
suld consider myself dishonored. <A risk of losing their heads, and not being 
wtised actor should be beyond the reach able to regain their self-possession for the 
such accidents. rest of the evening. And the worst of it 
[ am aware that this theory has been is that it is invariably those actors who 
iestioned by many great artists. I re- are always trying new tricks. As they 
‘mber an intelligent and appropriate never have a firm grip of their character, 
nark made on the subject to Madame oquelin, generally known as Coquelin 
Ristori by a young English lady full of Cadet, is a few years younger than his famous bro- 
tistie instincts. Madame Ristori was_ ther, ‘oquelin. He followed his brother to the 
Francais, where he has always remained 
(except during a brief engagement at the Variétés). 


: ages 2 iii: M. Coquelin Cadet is a comedian of broad humor, ex- 
But, madame,” said Miss T——, *‘ what celling in exuberant farce and in adroit caricature. 


‘yuing that the actor could only rep- 
sent truly what he was really feeling. 


uppens when you have todie?”’ Plainly Although holding his own in the unequalled company 
Madame Ristori had no intention of really of the Comédie Frangaise, he has made for himself a 


. . . special reputation outside as a speaker of comic mon- 
ying. She acted as if she was dying, ‘Peci#! reputation outside as a speaker of comic mon 
, : ologues, one of his favorites being “ L’Obsession,” a 


ind acted extremely well, for she had French adaptation of Mark Twain's “ Literary Night- 
previously studied, considered, and deter- mare,” “ Punch, brothers, punch, with care.”—B. M. 
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COQUELIN THE YOUNGER IN ” 


they are incessantly experimenting on it. 
They even go the length of glorying in 
the fact 
of Worms, *‘I don’t care to see him act; 


[ once overheard some one say 


I know exactly what he is going to do.” 
Atany rate, the speaker might have known 
that everything Worms did would be done 
well, and, not that the chief 
thing? Is it more satisfactory to watch 
an actor who, for all we know, will be 
perpetrating some folly the next minute ? 
It reminds one of the Englishman who 
followed Batty, the lion-tamer, from place 
to place in the hope of one day seeing 
The 
interest of the theatre appears to me to be 
of quite another kind. 


after all, is 


him torn in pieces by his own lions. 


VI 
There still remains the delicate ques- 
tion, how far great intelligence is neces- 
sary to the actor. There is much to be 


THE SPHINX,.”’ 


said on both sides. E; 
are by no means rare o 
and actresses who have 
talents. Many are disti 

ed in literature, in paint 

in both, not to mention 
looning. 

But, after all, this int 
is a superfluous luxm 
only intelligence indisp. 
to the actor is that whi 
longs to his art. 

Some one, I forget who 
told me that the only | 
poetry Corot knew was ** ] 
eucte,”’ and he had never rea 
of that. But this did not 
vent him from being a wot 
ful landseape-painter, and a 
down to the tip of his brush 

In the same 


Way an act 


may be totally ignorant of paint 


ing, of music, of poetry eve 
and yet be a good actor, ai 
It is enoug! 
him to be steeped in his « 
art, which is different 
these others. 

And though it is different 
is equally important, and 
unfair to scoff at the specia 
The f 


ulties which can touch and mo 


poetical actor. 


telligence of the actor. 


men are by no means to be 
And it is not the cas 
that it is the author alone 


spised, 


gives rise to these emotions 
those who hold this I would instance Ta 
ma, Frédérick, and multitudes of oth 
who created their own parts out of w 
was originally absolutely insignificant 
It was to their skill and genius alone t] 
the public owed that profound, almost d 
vine, trouble which seizes all of us when 
we contemplate beauty which rends fo 
the moment the veil of our egotism, a1 
which is the sensation that approaches 
most nearly to love. 

It has been said of endless pieces 
‘What an absurd play, but wasn’t Fr 
dérick magnificent!’ Take Robert Ma 
caire, to whtich I have already alluded 
was not the creation of this character a 
prodigy, showing to what heights an act 
The 
very authors were the first to be struck 
dumb at this astonishing conception, 
which substituted for their solemn puppet 
an imperishable comic figure. 


or’s special intelligence can rise ? 





ACTING AND ACTORS. 


dramatie artis,above 
eartol humanity, and 

s what makes a play 

ghest of pleasures, 
jleasure which moves 
eople most powerful 
ile it offers to the re 

ithe most exquisite en 

ents. 

my opinion, therefore, 

suld always remain an 

that is, it should add 

veetness of poetry and 

representation of the 

to the expression of 

Naturalism” on the 

»isamistake. In the 

place the public won't 

e 16. It always resents 

exhibition of revolting 

eousness, of pitiless and 

ed realities. People do 
ot come to the theatre PAULIN MENIER AS CHOPPARD 

for that sort of thing. Even in parts 
that are vile and degraded they demand 
a gleam of ideality. Paulin Ménier as 
Choppard appears at first revolting in his 
debased realism, but it is not so. There 
is a certain reckless touch about the char 
acter which does something to redeem it 
** Bh bien ! quot, preiez nia tele cest 
pas un fameux cadeau que je vous fais 
lal” (well, take my head, then—it isn’t 
much of a present! How defiance was 
hurled at Death! his power was mocked 
at. It was the gleam of the ideal. 

Just as I would not allow any depart 
ure from truth on the plea of picturesque 
effects, so T would not permit a represen 
tation of commonplace or horrible things 
on the pretext of reality. 

Iam always on the side of nature, and 
against naturalism. 

Nature in art! How much there is to 
say about it! 

It is a subject that is understood differ 
ently according to the country and the 
century 

W hen Garrick came over to France he 
admired our actors greatly, but thought 
they were hardly natural enough. Per 
haps some one will say the reason was be 


cause they were acting tragedies But 


A Reber Macaive when Talma appeared he introduced into 
7 { tragedy a natural manner of speaking and 
wer moving, and it was to this that he owed 


his influence and his suecess. Was his 














nude: ae 
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idea of what was natural the same as Gar- 
rick’'s? I donot know; for the genius of 
the two races is very different, and the 
love of originality is too deep-seated in 
our neighbors to allow them always to 
use a due measure of self-restraint; and 
anyway to-day it is we who find fault 
with Irving for not being sufficiently nat 
ural. 

The English idea of ‘‘ nature” does not 
correspond with ours: that is the whole 
truth of the matter. We must also make 
reserves as to the German conception of 
nature, unnaturally tearful, resembling in 
its philosophie affectations the ‘‘ nature” 
of Diderot and the susceptible school at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


It was they who, we must remind our 





readers, were really the innovators 
style which to our ears rings so fa 
introduced by them to the stag 

name of ‘‘nature.” And it was ]i 
in the name of nature that the sta 
of the romanticists was raised—a sta 








which to-day is thrown aside and 
pled in the dust by those who are 
of grandiloquence and of posing. 
desired to substitute for convention 
gedy a drama which is really huma 
which smiles and tears are mingled 
gave us Antony, La Tour de Nesl 
créce Borgia. With the same obj 
view, Baron Taylor collaborated w 
well-known and delightful Nodier 
put on the stage Melmouth, ou UV Hi 
(the wanderer), Les Vamp 


Honte et Remords (sham 
remorse), Amour et Etourd: 
(love and carelessness > 
These were obviously aa 
ral” in quite another s¢ 
from that of Voltaire; and 1 
actors, making common ca 
with the authors, declared Ta 
ma to be unnatural. They to: 

it into their heads to speak as 
people ** really speak,” in su 

a way that no one could hear 
them, and to sit with their backs 
to the audience. They recited 
the poetry of Athalie precis 
ly as they would have said 
‘*Good-morning, how are you 
‘Good heavens, yes,” said Ab 
ner, ‘‘I have come to worship 
the Almighty in His temple. | 
have come just as I am, cane 
in hand, to celebrate with my 
friends the famous oceasion on 
Mount Sinai, where, if Iam not 
vastly mistaken, the law was 
given to us. Sapristi! how 
times have changed!” They 
flattered themselves that in 
this manner they were in 
troducing ‘‘nature” into Ra 
cine. On the other hand, 
when they were on their own 
ground, that is, in the melo 
dramas, the emphasis of thie 
metre once more reasserted it 
self. It was not indeed the 
sepulchral and monotonous 
singsong of yore; it was a 
halting kind of sublimity 
wild bursts of verse, and a 
sudden alacrity in sinking. 


ACTING AND ACTORS. 


no longer said, ‘‘ How are 
but ** Let me grasp that manly 
There were hidden mean- 
everywhere. They wore an 
doom from head to foot. It 
n era of hat and feather. But 
re no feather on the hat of 
1? Were he to have his way 
ould be threatened with a new 
ess of extremes, but this time it 
d be the extreme of the trivial 
commonplace. What I mean 
t that is natural in the mod 
sense is equally remote from 
these extremes. It is classie 
er than romantic, for everywhere 
iu irds limit, eve ry where it shuns 
it antitheses. 
fhe aetor with this ideal does not 
an exaggerated importance to 
ent aspects of his part. He 
es not try to play three or four 
rent characters at once; he aims, 
the other hand, at unity and a 
1 general representation of human- any personal note from these pages, as I 


yeu 
He sees things as they are, but he have always tried to do from my parts, 
mforms’ to the general rules of theat where my wish is to be, to enter into, no 
conventions, and to the particular 
essities of the part he is interpreting. 
‘nature’ of the tragedy differs from with that I must end. 
poet he who has managed to efface him 


thing but the characters ] play. Kor, af 
ter all, that is the essential point, and it is 


Is not the greatest 
t of the melodrama, and that again 
m the comedy, and it is impossible to 
der it in the same way. Hence Fré 


self the most entirely in whose pages you 
find every kind of man, but never him 
ck ought never to be reproached for self ? 

It was thus with the father of poetry, 


t acting always naturally. The kind 
Homer; it was thus with Shakespeare and 


parts he undertook demanded certain 
ivgerations. He would,after the man- with Moliére: all are 
works, where humanity in its thousand 


absent trom their 


er of his school, speak ten lines in a con- 
ntional fashion, in order to be able to 
e to the eleventh a truer and more nat- 
ral ring. He was forced tosay the verses of 
these two men, its chief creators after 


varied aspects lives eternally 
Herein standeth our honor, the honor 
all us players, namely, in this, that 


s they were written, and when he at last 
ide his point with the true intonation, 
left behind it a deeper impression of fore should 

giously and without ceasing, nor ever 


God, were players like ourselves. There 
we study their works reli 
turalness than the foregoing lines had 
turn from them, save it be to peruse that 


ne of unreality. 
eternal Comedy of Human Nature. 


\nd here I must close, for this is not a 
rmal treatise on acting, still less an apol a - , ' 
" , : = ; aa Félix was a comedian who excell } 
gy. Every artist in speaking of his art jichter characters of modern drama » was 
seems in some degree a special pleader. easy and natural. His chief gift was a faculty 
Of course he only wishes to preach what for delivering burning and bitter sarcasm. The 
. : . art in ich he made his first great 
e believes to be true, and that which he P@tt_in which he made h At egg . 
é' - 7 the Diogéne-Desgenais of Les Filles de Marbre (in 
elieves to be true is what he tries todo 4. Enelish adaptation, The Marble Heart, the 


mself. I have said what the comedian character is called Volage). M. Victorien Sardou 
rompt to utilize this faculty of the actor, and 


ould be, but I am far from flattering pl » utili ( 
yself that I realize my ideal, and if I he provided him with sareastic characters in both 
: - ae 7 La Famille Benoiton and in L’Oncle Sam Félix 
ive alluded to myself, it is only for the \.°. iember of the scan dt tn Casi 
ike of illustrating more clearly my argu- Theatre during nearly the whole of his long career; 
ents. I should have preferred to erase he never played at the Thédtre Frangais.—B. M. 


success was 





THROUGH 


BY RALPH 


THE CAU( 


IASU 


~ 


MEEKER 


Part LE 


CIRCASSIAN 


| 


BASHLIK AND BOURKA, 


VHE cars reach Viadi Kay Kas 


sunset each day 


at about 


and when the Euro 


ean passenger alights from the train he 
| | 


realizes that he is among strange people. 
A large number of caravans come through 
the mountains with silks, tapestries, dye- 
stuffs, and of Persia 
Arabia. A newand complicated jar- 
gon surprises the ear, and only an accom 


plisl 


other merchandise 


and 


ied interpreter can translate the patois, 
that prevails among the Asiatic wanderers 
whos 

\ 
The 
buildings are protected by sheet-iron or 
tile 


C1IOUS 


varm this part of the world. 
ladi-Kavkas presents a varied picture, 


streets are paved ; the massive stone 


roofs; shade trees ornament the spa- 
boulevards; n Euro 
pear. costumes promenade the walks on 
tine 


pretty girls 1 
afternoons, and flirt just as they do 
Berlin, or under 
Haven; 


Linden” 
New 


inter den 
the el 


1? 
Ith 


n well-dressed 


is In 


‘swells’ lounge in the French eaf 
cussing politics, while the tinkling 
of the caravans come nearer, with s\ 
Arabs urging their patient beasts to Og 
er Skilful 


legged like tailors, while Oriental 


speed, artificers sit <« 


display gorgeous fabries, which stray 
are allowed to buy for treble their \ 
Cireassian garments, well made and a 
tically fashioned of black broadelot 
plain woollen of many colors, richly « 
broidered with silk, silver, or gold 
temptingly arranged in the open win 
Photographs of the mountains, take: 
native a manner that wo 
do credit to a Munich photographer 
Via 
Kavkas is about as large as Stamford, ( 
necticut, 


artists in 


among the surprises of the town. 


Its name is spelled and pr 
nounced in three or four different wa 

and the stranger who can accent it quick 
and correctly after a day’s practice is for 
tunate. The name means‘ Key to 
Caucasus.” The climate is 


southern Colorado; the situation of thi 
town and the general appearance of 
surrounding country remind one of Ci 
orado Springs, near the celebrated Garde 
of the Gods, at the foot of Pike’s Peak 
But the verdure of the region is far mor 


luxuriant; strawberries and flowers are 


like that of 


thick as the grass, while the magnitude of 


the mountains and the beauty of 1 


scenery overshadow anything in America 
If the great of the 


ranges Sangre 


f 


Cristo and the San Juan skirted the open 


plain between Cheyenne and Santa I‘ 
reaching an altitude of 16,000 and 17.! 
feet, with luxuriant grass extending 

to the snow, and avalanches thunder! 
down their sides, they would give o 


a fair conception of the Caucasus. The 


foot-hills in the outskirts of Vladi-K 


kas are so high that their peaks, e 
on sunny days, often appear above lot 
clouds. which is 
high, is but a few miles from town, a 
directly on the road that leads into As 
through the grand cafion of Dariel. T 
Terek River, which flows down the « 
hon, runs through the town, turbid ar 
It w 


in this exquisite pastoral village of Vla: 


Kazbek, 


roaring in its impetuous course. 


16,533 feet 








vkas that General 
git 
mderful 


rht, with a fine European military ed 


He is an 


adroitness 


STREET SCENE 


Loris Melikotf was 
Armenian, a man of 
and 


political in 


ition, and yet familiar with the tra 
ions and superstitions of the bandit 


be 


s who dwell 
Caucasus. 


It 


umid 


was 


the 


his 


solitudes of 


knowledge 


of the seeret sects and peculiar traits of 


these strange men that caused the Czar 
to place him in charge of the government 
at St. Petersburg [It is claimed that 
eighty-two languages (not dialects) are 
spoken by the various tribes of the Cau 
Casus 


Among these people are bands of 


fanatics whose depravity is said to equal 
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the abominations of Sodom. Their rituals 
are performed with incantations, mutila 
that 
has expended 
much money in trying to suppress them. 
ne ot the 


hat 


tions, and atrocities so 


the 


monstrous 


» ‘ 
R issiah Poy 


ernment 


Grand-Duke’s secretaries as 


serted t the European imagination 
could not invent practices so cruel and in- 


famous as those religiously upheld by these 


secret societies. 
Nothing but the ignorance of the C 
an 


au- 
tribes and the vigilance of Russia 
prevent serious uprisings. It is 
admitted that the government has 
been very successful in managing the hos- 
tile hordes of the Caucasus. 


Cas! 


gener 
ally 


Every mile 
the territory is of classic interest, and 
thickly inhabited little 
has excited more curiosity. It 
but a minute’s from Viadi 
to the Dariel The foot 
hills rise abruptly from the strawberry 
meadows of the steppe to a height of sev- 
‘al thousand feet, and the snowy moun- 


ol 


no country 


SO 
] i 

KHOWNn 
seems 


walk 


Kavkas Pass. 


t 


tains lie directly behind them. 

The highway from Vladi-Kavkasthrough 
the 
1859 


Caucasus was built by the Czar in 
and it is said to be the finest moun- 
tain road in the world. It is so wide that 


two post-wagons, drawn by four horses 
abreast, can pass at full speed at any place 
by night or day. The macadam road 
bed is graded like a railway, and its sur- 
face is as hard as the boulevards of Paris. 
It was by this celebrated military thor- 
oughfare that we entered the Dariel Pass. 
The horses dashed around a bend in the 
road, and suddenly stopped before a post- 
station. These government houses, which 
well constructed of cut stone, with 
sheet-iron roofs painted green, have been 
built from eight to fifteen miles apart 
along the entire route through the Cau- 


casus. 


are 


Horses, wagons, and drivers are 
changed at every station, unless the travel- 
ler is fortunate enough to own his vehi- 
cle; then only a change of horses and 
driver is necessary. The toll for trans- 
portation is one and a half cents a verst 

a distance of about two-thirds of a mile. 
Each passenger is supposed to have a per- 
mit, or way-bill, from the government, 
which he must show in addition to his 
This imperial order for 
horses is supposed to enable one to travel 
with little delay; but the post-masters 
along the route always make it a point to 
compel one to wait as long as possible, 


regular passport. 


and unless liberal fees are given one may 
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be detained two or three days at a st 
We had travelled but ten miles, y 
character of the springless vehicl 
such that we felt as if we had been » 
ed by machinery. An officer of thi 
ernment who was travelling with 
dered fresh horses harnessed at onc: 
in a few moments their steel shoes 
ringing on the road. 

The scenery grew rapidly bolder 
mountains that seemed lofty but ha 
hour before sank out of sight as we asc 
ed the cafion. In places the roadway 
a mere groove cut in the sides of ap} 
ing precipices, with the river breal 
into foam a thousand feet below. As 
horses galloped around one of these 
tresses a mighty amphitheatre opened « 
rectly before us, on one side of whi 
little notch was seen midway between { 
river and the heavens. It was the r 
Looking across the measureless abyss 
saw a caravan of freight wagons toiling 
up this channel, chiselled in the side of thi 
mountain. <All the artillery wagons and 
the great siege-guns that thundered against 
Kars and the heights of Soubatan pass 
over this road. 


d 
More than two thousand 
vehicles were moving between V ladi-K; 

kas and Alexandropol. They stopped 
for nothing but avalanches 
horses; neither darkness 
laved their progress. Some were loaded 
with powder and shells; others carried 
clothing and medical supplies. But non 
of these great wagons nor swiftly runnin 
post-horses impeded us. The magnificent 
mountain boulevard over which we were 
travelling was often 
three teams to 


and cei 


nor storm «a¢ 


broad enough 


for 
Sometimes, how 
ever, a line of two-wheeled Asiatic carts 
drawn by bullocks refused to yield the 
customary share of the road, and as the 
post-wagons swept by them the Tartar 
drivers lashed the Arabs in the face with 
their Cossack whips, and accompanied 
the sting with epithets and laughter. A 
solid and well-laid wall of masonry, two 
or three feet thick and three feet high, 
prevents careless teamsters from tumbling 
into the river a half-mile below. 

As the mountains grew loftier the road 
was really more secure, and the artificial 
fountains that had been built along the 
route were a delightful surprise to the 
European traveller. When the wind was 
low, their feathery spray fell like dew on 
the mountain-sides, where the greenest of 
grass softened their wild grandeur. The 


pass. 
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oigantic 


vals increased in qeight and 
vastness until about noon, when we unex 
pectedly swept into the bed of a new and 
terrible amphitheatre, with mountains ris 
ing from the post-station to an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet, and at least eleven 


t 


thousand feet above the station, i 


1 one 
vast and perpendicular wall of rock. The 
horses crossed the river on a splendid iron 
bridge, and halted at the station of Kaz 
bek A with 
their hands full of crystals and agates, 
held them 


dozen Starry eyed boys, 
up, and shrilly piped away in 
an unknown language, for us to buy. 
Kor twenty copecks (fifteen cents) we se 
cured very fair 
the large numbers of passengers travel 
ling over the route, it was difficult to find 
lunch; 


‘specimens.’ Owing to 


however, some boiled eggs, bread, 
and Russian tea were procured; but we 
had to wait for horses 

It was but a short walk to the eastern 
valloftheamphitheatre. It arises so near 
ly vertical that neither snow, grass, nor 
herbage of any kind can cling to it. Its 
tremendous face, freshly broken, is an aw- 
ful spectacle of rock, rising eleven thou- 
sand feet in a sheer precipice from the 
earth up to the swimming sky, where the 
winds scatter the snow in spray around 
its head, and none finds resting-place. 
Outside of the village were curious little 
corn-mills and flat-roofed houses where 
Georgian women were treading out their 
grain. Blue-eyed children with light hair 
played on the grass beside rivulets of water 
Far up, at 
dizzy heights, little animals, seemingly no 
larger than rats, appeared clinging to the 
velvet turf; they were the flocks 


fresh from the snows above. 


goats, 


sheep, and cows— peacefully browsing 


+ 


the grandest scenery in the world. 
Later in the 


amid 
season we saw Circassian 
with  sickles, 
which by some process they managed to 


shepherds cutting grass 
get into hay-cocks and fasten to the 
mountain. So high in places were the 
hay-cocks that they appeared no_ lar- 
From these giddy 
heights came the faint music of sheep 


ger than thimbles. 


bells; and as the afternoon advanced, 
shepherds and their dogs began climbing 
the mountains to search for the wander- 
ing herds. Xenophon’s accurate descrip- 
tions, written thousands of years ago, ap 
ply to most villages of Transcaucasia; and 
to this day, as in the youth of the world, 
fowls, goats, and bullocks are nightly 


driven into villages, and herded in the 
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underground chambers that connect 
every dwelling apartment in the 1 
tains. In times of war it is diffic 
capture the flocks, because the hai 
are also stored in these subtem 
barns, and the cattle can be fed and 
alive beyond the reach of marau 
Even on the plains of Armenia one 
ten awakened in the night by the 1 
of jackasses or the bleating of the s 
that are quartered in the cellars just off 
the main family sleeping-room. Her 
this ancient civilization, where girls n 
bread no thicker than pasteboard, 
bake it in the open air on hot stones—hi 
where the fleas and dogs are more nun 
ous than the stars in heaven—are found 
carvings as beautiful as those carried fr 
Persia to the Alhambra. Daggers of t 
finest Damascus steel, ornamented 
embroidery-like tracing, engraved or 
amelled in silver and gold, are hanging 
every one of these smoky houses. In t 
villages of the Caucasus there are build 
ings several stories high in front, but as a 
rule the rear of a dwelling is but an ey 
tension of underground chambers. Thi 
entire town usually looks like a ruin, a1 
yet from the ruin arise towers and citadels 
where watchmen keep vigilant outlook 
for robbers. We saw fields of rye, and 
several little gardens beautiful with te 
der plants, growing in the few hours of 
sunlight that floods the valley at mid-day 
Fresh horses were at last obtained, and 
The as 
cent, though of an even and consistent 
gerade, became heavier, and after crossing 
a substantial iron bridge we began to 
climb the water-shed that separates Eu 
rope from Asia. The river, the villag 
and the tall towers sank into the dey 
of the canon, but behind us Kazbek, thi 
omnipresent, seemed to rise in the heavens 
as we advanced. As we went from him 
he approached. The ascent soon brought 
us into the region of avalanches, yet thi 
road continued as smooth as a Swiss turn 
pike. Innumerable ox-carts from As 
filled the pass, boys not more than te: 
years old, with mothers, fathers, and chi 
dren, walked ‘beside the patient bullocks 
Strangely fashioned yokes, such as ar 
found in no part of Europe, galled the 
necks of the poor beasts, and often, to hold 
down the tongues of the loaded earts, the 
boys sat on the yokes between the oxen 
apparently unconscious of danger or of 
the yawning chasms beside them. The 


once more we resumed our way. 


ths 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS 


ry assumed an imposing character 


acier green and glassy filled the world 


» 


re us, and streamed from the moun 
tops into the profound abyss at our 
The travellers were dumb, the road 
sappeared, and nature assumed its most 
rrible aspect; but presently we entered a 


tunnel, and continued our journey direct 


J 


ly under the gla 7 ‘i ss illumined 


the passage and we 
despotic enterprise of Russia 

We soon passed above the line of vege 
tation, and at dusk reached the summit of 


the Grand Chain Lighted candles, hot 
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tea, and a warm fire made every heart 
happy, and when the officer told us that we 
would have fresh horses, and at midnight 
begin the descent into Asia, we 


At 


away, and then the 


were eager 
with expectation intervals the mist 

blown 
ereat moon appeared, shedding sple ndor 
We 


the Geor 


over the wilderness of snow. 


were 
now approaching the land of 
cians, Where the mountains faced the hot 
plains of Armenia, and the melting glaciers 
are inexpressibly beautiful. There were 
doubts about the propriety of making the 
descent during the night, but an official 
us that the 
well guarded by a 


road was broad and 


heavy 


assured 
wall. Always 
ready, the word given, and before we were 
fairly seated, bells jingled, and the horses 
were off at the top of their speed. 

Just the 
summit a succession of faint distant lights 
appeared in the void beneath us. ‘‘ What 
are t ‘It’s 
the river Aragva, 


fifteen 


after leaving the station on 


we asked. 
the 
said the officer; and 


hey—hunters’ fires 2?” 
moon shining on 
versts below,” 
of lace- 
like film appeared and disappeared in the 
the 
river 


by straining our eyes a ribbon 


bottom of black abyss It was the 


celebrated Aragon of ancient his- 


but its roaring waters were too far 
Our wild midnight 
was too exciting for dozing, yet it 
the 
reaction, 


tory, 
away to be heard. 
ride 
was not long before strain on 
and 


for 


our 


nerves produced a sleep 


soon followed. It continued three 
hours, but it seemed only a few minutes. 
There was a brief little dream of falling 
vn strange mountains, then a sudden 


The 


station Mleti had been reached, and with 


Racks 
ao 


awakening by yells from the driver. 


vondering thoughts we alighted under an 
arch of climbing jasmines. The air was 
perfumed with pleasing odors, the archi- 
tecture of the houses was picturesque, and 
Alltheecara 

The quaint Georgian 
village of Mleti lay inasweet little valley 
at our right 

the did 


tain moon had given plac 


we were In astrange country. 
vans had vanished. 


Nature was asleep, and even 
The eold moun- 


dogs not bark. 
to a moon of 
filled the 
kind of delicious enchant 
ment; but the terror of the night still lin 


cered, for right over our heads a frightful 


vay 
iis 


It ily, whose soft mellow rht 


] 


valley with a 


precipice arose into the sky, and the sum- 
It entirely shad- 
owed the Georgian village. 
that 
asked the engineer, pointing upward to a 


mit seemed inaccessible. 
‘*Do you see 


overhanging erag in the clouds 2” 
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far-away peak. ‘‘ Yes.” ‘That 
place we left at midnight.” Th 
ment seemed incredible, but it wa 
for on our return trip in the aut 
ascended this most marvellous of a] 
and found that from its summit on: 
toss an apple into the very streets « 
A finer example of a military road 
face of a mountain is yet to be 
Still it is a remarkable fact that t] 
cated engineers who blasted out 1 
zag channels for the road-bed up and | 
the precipice saw all the grading 
with ordinary wooden shovels o 
which are only tipped with steel. W 
en shovels, military schools, dynamit 
springless post-wagons fairly illustrat 
paradoxes of Russian civilization. 
About two hours before daylight 
horses were harnessed, and once mor 


were in the mountains. A low sp 


the Caucasus was to be crossed ona 
other descent made before we could r 
the foot-hills. The fatiwues of the nig 
were exhausting, sleep came speedily, a1 
when we awoke an Asiatic sun was rising 
bevond the plains of Daghestan Phi 
scene was like fairy-land; birds were sing 
ing, the scent of flowers came up from 
dewy meadows, brooks murmured by the 
road-side, and a new civilization was all 
around us. We ealled it 
Black Bashi-Bazouk-looking scoundrels 
stalked about with daggers in their s 


barbarisn 


the costumes of Ri 
bekah at the well carried classi¢ jars 01 
their shoulders; little Maltese jackasses 
crowded beside pretty girls whose moutlis 


girdles; women in 


were covered with searfs; olives and 
turbaned n 
appeared ; and it was difficult to tell whet 
er we were approaching Bagdad or ( 
stantinople. By nine o'clock the rays ot! 
the sun began 


cots grew in the gardens; 


to scorch our hands, t 
verdure faded, dust 
the enchantment of the morning qui 
vanished. Horses were changed frequent 
ly, so that our speed never slacken 
Tiflis, once a city of the ancient Georg 


rose in clouds, and 


kings, was reached in the afternoon.  B: 
bazars, camels, filth, fleas, wom 
their faces covered, men 


gars, 
with treading 
dough in bread troughs with their bar 
feet, tailors at work in the open air, a 
many other Oriental sights, presented 
Weary, th 
ty, and suffocated with dust, we were g 
when the driver urged his horses to 1 
European quarter of the town. The sui 


picture not soon forgotten. 





THROUGH THE 


CAUCASUS. 





wed like a furnace, and we longingly 
ned toward elittering 


the oO 
casSus., 


our eyes 


city of two civilizations 


flis is a 
itic and European. Large dry-goods 
es, French cafés, boulevards, imposing 
ic buildings, and 
ie features of the European quarter, 
le miles of bazars fill the Oriental al 
Ss. W here camels and loaded donkey s dis 
e passage with pedestrians. Beautiful 
ed girls and wrinkled hags of Geor- 
1 and Circassian types glide among 
ales of silver cloth in the warehouses. 


vs, beggars, priests, fruit peddlers, Per- 


a railway are some 


s, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Russians, 
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and Europeans mingle in the changing 


scene. The river Kiir, impetuous and tur 


bid, flows through the centre of the town 


On its banks in the suburbs are the water 
Egypt and ancient 


Semi-tropical fruits grow lux 


raising machines of 
Palestine 
irrigating canals that 
W oode n 
the 


uriantly along the 
are fed by 
ploughs, drawn by 

Herodotus. 


the water-wheels. 


bulloeks, reeall 
these 


days of Southeast of 


t 


perfumed rardens the country stretches 


away in one vast wilderness of voleanie 
plains, chasms, and mountains, arid and 
the 
scorpions and owls 


nights of ceaseless travel were between 


desolate- monotony only broken by 


Four days and 
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Kars. New 


were crossed, and a 


us and mountain ranges 
were val- 
s, built 


Swiss style, perched on Alpine 


vain there 


leys of verdure Russian cottage 
in the 
crags; quaint villages nestled in grassy 
ecahons, and at the end of the fourth day 
we beheld the snowy peaks of Ararat. 

Alexandropol lay in the valley at 
feet 
stopped before the principal hotel. 


all Asiatic 


opened into a court having a large street 


our 
It was dusk when our post-wagon 
Like 


inns, its doors and windows 


gateway Dogs and mangy vagabonds 


( 
called 


‘servants’ greeted us, and as we 


entered the mud-roofed 
for the 


tov, which 


caravansary we 


sighed accommodations of Ros- 


had once seemed so uninvit 


ing. In the presence of these repulsive 
evidences of barbarism, Russian civiliza- 
The beds, the flies, 
the dogs, and the braying donkeys made 
thoughtful, 


tion seemed glorious. 


us quite and as we wearily 
closed our eyes, in spite of our resolu- 
tions to sit up, it did not seem wicked 


When 


from our hard and narrow beds the next 


to bowstring a Turk. we arose 
morning, a boy who looked as if he had 
never seen a piece of soap poured water 
on our hands in the court-yard while we 
Then he brush- 
ed the flies from our clothes, and led the 
way to breakfast. The only clean things 
on the table were the contents of the boil- 
ed eggs. Russian officers arriving and 
departing every hour were full of busi- 
it was réfreshing to see them 
stir up the hotel porters with their Cos- 
sack whips. Immense cannon were be- 
dragged through the and 
clouds of dust arose as the military wag- 


performed our ablutions. 


ness, and 


ng streets, 
on trains passed on their way to Kars. 
The distance from Alexandropol to this 
historic citadel is about two days’ journey 
by a wagon, but a smart horseman can 
easily cover the distance in a day. We 
bright and early, and as we 
drove through the suburbs were surprised 


were out 
to see olives and apricots growing in the 
gardens of the merchant princes, the lead- 
town. These thrifty owners 
of real estate, who are experts in “‘ buying 


ing men in 


and selling,” take pleasure in spending 
their money for carpets and tapestry to 
their 
would scarcely satisfy a New York junk- 
dealer. The around 
Central Park fairly represent the average 
dwelling of the Turk in Asia Minor. 
However, when we come to speak of dyes, 


decorate mud-roofed ruins, which 


squatter shanties 


embroideries, silver ornameniati: 
scarf forg 
fruit raising, the Mohammedan 
derful success. The bazars of Ali 
pol are not very extensive, but 
lack in elaborate magnificence the 
up in the variety of their 
which includes everything from a ( 
sian breastpin to an English hai 
We soon left its dilapidated street 
reached the meadows watered 
Arpa-Chai. Real New England d 
Ons bloomed by the road-side, and 


and weaving, sword 


make 


and chickens hunted grasshoppers 
grass. It was only when we savy 
mosques, the turbaned devotees, thi 
gars, and the Mohammedan farmers bi 
ing the soil with wooden ploughs t} 
realized we were six thousand miles 
home. Passing under the walls of a1 

ly built fort, and showing our papx 

an armed sentry, we crossed the imagin: 
ry boundary line separating the hostile 
from the peaceful Turk. The Turks on 
the Alexandropol side of the border were 
supposed to be good friends of Russia, 
while the Armenians excited no fears 
among Christians or pagans. The roads 
were filled with soldiers and wagons; the 
highway seemed a moving encampment, 
and the dust was stifling. In spite of all 
annoyances, we dashed on at good speed, 
regretting that there were no more stone 
station-houses with fancy iron roofs and 
inviting verandas. <A cellar in the side 
of a hill, which figures in the London 
press as a “‘ house,” took the place of these 
stations, and when we changed horses we 
were glad to get a crust of bread and a 
cup of water. 

The rich milk, crystal tea, white bread, 
and fried chickens of the Caucasus had 
disappeared; good horses were growing 
scarce, and the poor creatures which were 
given us found difficulty in drawing their 
Poverty, desolation, and war wert 
in possession of the land. 
the rolling table-lands west of Alexandro 
pol a marvellous view of Mount Ararat 
burst on our’sight. The vast and chaotic 
region around it bristled with blue mo 
tains and icy peaks, holy Alaghez stood in 
the midst of voleanic upheavals, and 
ed its head fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea, while beyond and above all tliese 
ragged shapes gleamed the white dome 
of Ararat; there were plenty of smaller 
mountai@s like the Catskills, where patclies 


+ 


of snow lay in the sheltered gorges. At 


loads. 


On ascending 
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one place we were given ice to cool the 
warm river water which was broucht us 


in goat-skins. Weasked whence it came. 
The Arab who brought it took off his hat 
and pointed to the glaciers. It seemed 
strange that snow should be found in July 
within a few miles of the blooming gardens 
The with 
tropical fervor, but the high altitude and 
numerous mountains with their great eca- 


of Alexandropol. sun shone 


nons caused delicious breezes to cool the at- 
mosphere. In sheltered places under the 
walls and forts where the air could not cir- 
culate, soldiers were blistered until the skin 
peeled from their faces. One of the most 


delightful features of this wild, treeless 


country is the springs that gush from the 
rocks in unexpected places. It is here un- 
der a burning sun, where grasshoppers de 
stroy the herbage, and the scorpion glistens 
on the sand, that one more fully compre- 
hends the meaning of what the Bible Says 
and the 
‘*wilderness.”’? While crossing asmall riv- 


of ‘‘ rocks” ‘running waters” in 
er we saw shepherds on the banks tending 
their flocks, which consisted of sheep, goats, 
jackasses, cows, and bullocks, all feeding 
together. For half a mile the river ran 
through a little green meadow, then fiash- 
ed into a fissure through a tremendous 
bluff of voleanic formation. Its gloomy 
cafion offered no passageway but to the 
water, from which its black vertical walls 
arose to the height of a quarter of a mile. 

As we approached Fort Kars the land 
became and more 

Precipitous bluffs towered by 
the road-side, the streams became more 


more desolate 


scape 


broken. 


rapid, the atmosphere rarer, the sky more 
beautiful, and when we stopped for the 
night before a miserable underground hut, 
the sun sank into a sea of amber and gold. 
Nature was as enchanting as a scene in 
‘*Lalla Rookh;” we turned 
we saw the mountains of Persia bathed 
in the soft purple of twilight; but the 
sight of our wretched lodgings, the howl- 
and 


indeed, as 


ine does, the crouching stealthy 
creature, Called a woman, who was pre- 
paring the evening meal among thie flies 
and dust of the cellar, made us want to 
kill a few dozen poets; and it was only 
when we heard the faint music of distant 
sheep bells, and saw dusky worshippers 
bowing toward Mecca, that we regained 
our faith in the accuracy of Oriental ro 
mancers. Having provided ourselves at 
Alexandropol with black bread, pickles, 


ecaviare, and other Christian delicacies, we 
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did not give way to the sensual d 
of Turkish cookery, but as a ma 
compliment to our host, we ** broke 
with him. The guests as well as t 
sat on the ground, supported by a 
skin. Some very pretty children and 
tiful dark-eyed voluptuous girls in 
resque costumes shyly peeped fro: 
recesses of the cave, but they did n 
in the banquet. The meal consis 
bread and water. The water tast: 
the goat-skin which one of the gir 
filled and brought from the spring 
jackass. The bread, like all Turkish 
in Asia Minor, was a kind of thin d 
pasteboard, of the consistency of a 
buckwheat cake. Turkish bread is a 
baked in large sheets about the siz 
school atlas, and after baking it is » 
up lke a map, wrapped in a towel, 
laid away with the Koran 
household relies for future use. 


and other 
We were 
handed some of this bread, which we 
rolled with due gravity, and ate with di 
liberation; it had a flat, nourishing tast 
very much like Graham flour pancakes 
We did not linger in the abode of « 
Oriental friend, and as the fleas wer 
ginning to bite, we spread our blankets on 
the ground near our wagons, three hun 
dred feet away, and with all the shining 
stars above us we fell asleep. 
not waken us 


Angels did 
it was the voices of half an 
acre of dogs which made us sit up in ter 
ror. As we were in the enemy’s country, 
near the seat of war, it was not policy to 
shoot the four-legged songsters and alarm 
the troops. Our host was hospitable, bi 

cause he was afraid of the soldiers who 
were camped along the road for twenty 
miles, and we did not wish to kill his pets 


While we were musing upon the superi 
ority of the dogs of Turkey, other dogs a 
mile away set upa series of wolfish howls 
By this time the fleas had discovered us 


and then our torment began. It would 
have been a pleasure to resume our jour 
ney at that moment, but the entire district 
was under martial law, bands of Bas! 
Bazouks prowled in search of stragglers, 
and no one was allowed to travel by nig 
even with an armed escort. 
persons who could not give an account 
themselves were arrested or shot. Fu 

ly the night wore away, and when 
first blush of dawn appeared behind Mo 
Ararat, we were up and on the road. 
sunrise the distant thunder of artillery 
came from the guns of Fort Kars, on 


Suspic 
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r left, between Kuruk-Dara and Kizil 
e, where the bloody battles of 1853 were 
geht between Russia and Turkey. The 
intry of this entire region is wild yet 
ckly inhabited, but as the 

ere cellars, it looks as desolate as the un 
iabited parts of Arizona. 


houses are 


There are no 


SCHOOIS no churches 
nothing | nat 


lature in 1ts 


ho houses. no trees 
wildest Torms, 
n plain sight are the snows that 


feed the Tigr Euphrates. Here, 


and vet 1 


s and 


i 
where barbarism reigns supreme, is the 
of civilization. 


historie cradle 


The situation was growing rapidly war- 








Coaeial 


eee ee “— 


or 
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liers seemed to rise out of the 

us, and swift-ridinge Cossacks 

og Lloped ver the hills between the out 
post sentinels stationed on all command 
ing points near the ‘‘ front.” Owing to 
+] 


e bad condition of the roads, and the 
great number of wagon trains that block 
aded them, our progress was slow. With 
the increasing altitude the sun grew fiercer 


and the dust more suffoeatinge, and the 
earth shook with the re ports of the heavy 
siege guns of the Russians. The firing 
from Fort Kars was equally heavy. Then 
a sudden storm came out of the moun 
tains, the sun was obscured, the tornado 
blew away wagon covers and light mer 
chandise, and when hail stampeded the 
‘loose” horses that were following be 
hind the wagons, we began to appreciate 
Xenophon’s description of the terrors his 
army encountered when passing through 
this same region from the Persian wars. 
Wet, cold, and hungry, we climbed a se 
ries of zigzag mountain ascents, and at last 
came in sight of the outskirts of the Rus 
sian’encampment. Kars, which was be- 
ing bombarded, lay five miles beyond the 
Russian tents, but we eould distinguish 
nothing in the mist except the ascending 
ground above us. 

Our progress was impeded by freight 
wagons which had become jammed on 
our road, and to improve this delay our 
St. Petersburg man went up to the camp 
to see the officer in command, but would 
not let us accompany him for fear some 
of the camp followers would rob our wag- 
on, the contents of which, being papers, 
maps, etc., were very precious. The scene 
was not cheerful; wagons mired deep in 
the mud, tents torn in shreds, teamsters 
drunk and quarrelling, canvas’ bazars 
swarming with the lowest adventurers to 
be found on the frontier, together with 
the drizzling rain, which was now cool, 
made us savage and impatient. About 
twenty thousand men were encamped in 
the neighborhood, the rest of the troops 
having gone with General Melikoff to 
fight the Turks among the mountains of 
Ziwin, but re-enforcements were arriving 
every day. It was curious to watch the 
mongrel crowd that swarmed the sutler- 
shop bazars of this Asiatic camp. There 
were Armenians, Circassians, reformed 
Bashi-Bazouks, Arabs, Tartars, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Greek confection- 
ers, interpreters from Trieste, and near 
them, in the camp restaurant, Russian 


princes, dukes, counts, barons, ani 
men of birth and edueation, who 
English and many other languag 
had travelled in America, dined 

monico’s, and were enthusiastic aby 
beauties of the Hudson One 
young barons, who was told that 

ican correspondents” had arrived, « 
the wagon and invited us to lun 
very good English he assured us 


loved America and all its peopl 


most delightful period of his 
when he flirted with a New York 
Rome, and chaperoned her mother t 
the Colliseum. ‘The ambition of n 
istence,”’ said he, ‘‘is to see all the Ey 
and Turks killed, and Russia and A 
ca united under one government 


After a protracted absence, our of! 


returned with the information that 
Grand- Duke weleomed us to his 


quarters. This was good news, but 


soon discovered that there was to be 
delay. No vacant tents could be f 
and a man was despatched to get 
We were still on the side of the moun 
hidden from the officers’ quarters, an 
only clean persons visible were the 5 
officers who came down to the restai 
for lunch and champagne. By the 
the man returned, with word that he 
found a tent, the rain had ceased, as 
denly as it came, and when our drivys 
ordered to move forward, the sun 


again blazing in the heavens. The }: 


horses slowly toiled up the hill until 


I) 
ul 
Oo 
ou 
ral 
ri 
ne 


Sut 


TaAder 


Lie 


reached the summit, where we found ou 


selves among the clean white tents « 
Grand-Duke’s quarters. The wagon 
restaurant, and the unwashed traffi 
of the bazars had disappeared behin 


ot thre 
S. thie 
cKe} 


1 + 
a thie 


brow of the mountain. At last, after a 


journey of six thousand miles, we 
at the imperial head-quarters of the 
sian army in Asia. The canvas 

which surrounded us looked as if it 
just out of a French laundry. The gr 
was level; straight alleys divided 
tents; a band played in front of the G 


were 
Rus- 
town 
were 
oul 
the 


rand 


Duke’s pavilion; the click of telegra) 
instruments was heard in a neighborin 


Tartar tent. Correspondents from ] 
London, and St. Petersburg welcome 
but the all-absorbing thought was « 
spectacle around us. The country |] 
our feet like a map. For one hw 
and fifty miles a vast panorama un} 


aris 
as 
of th 
ay 
dre 


“OLLE 


its magnificent beauty. Mountains, riv 


ers, and plains mingled in silent 


gran 
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Ararat gleaméd on the horizon 
of Alagwhez: 
r Ani, the capital of ancient 


the spires sacred and 
(veor 
ift 


he 


iowed its lonely ruins 
s of the Mavryak 


ts of Soubatan. 


The sw 
aba 

Sparkiead by t 
But this lovely vi 
formed only a background for the 
rors of war.’ Directly in front of 


, the Rus 


three 


a quarte rof a mile away 


yatteries were throwing thou 


hells a day against Fort Kars, and 


hty guns answered continuously. 


+} 
1 


breeze blew away the smoke, so 
ve could plainly see the yellow walls 
‘town, which is perched on the cliffs 
ie river that washes its foundations. 
tent was five 


s, yet while we were looking through 


distance from our 


classes a shell exploded among some 
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Cossacks not two hundred yards from ou 
telegraph office. But this was 
dinary shot, for usually the 


an extraor 


Crit my Ss pro 


jectiles did not come within half a mile 


of us Presently itilated forms from 


mn 


the forts, where death and destruction held 


swav, were brought stretcher 


upoh a 


Many soldiers were killed every day by 


bursting shells, and on this day the death 
In the 


were fired at 


] ] 
list Was large, evening, 


very 


when funeral guns hie 


graves of the dead, the Grand-Duke’s im 


perial band played airs from Offenbach, 


while his elegantly dressed officers talked 


polities over their champagne 


Such was the beginning of the dreary 


siege of 1877, which, after five months of 


Russian defeat, ended in the overthrow of 


the Turks on the mountains of Alaghez 


JOLERAINE. 


AS beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 


With : 


When she saw me she stui 


A 


And all the sweet butter 


1 pitcher of milk from the fair of Coleraine 


nbled, the pitcher it tumbled, 
milk water’d the plain. 
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THE NIGHT MIST 


Oh, what shall I do now? °Twas looking 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher [Il 4 


"Twas the pride of my dairy. 
You're sent as a plague to the girl 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide 


That such a misfortune should give her 
A. kiss then | gave her. Before I did 
She vow'd for such pleasure she'd break it 
*T was haymaking season, I can’t tell the rea 
Misfortunes will never come single—that’s plain 
For, very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


THE NIGHT MIST 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


LL the night long the gray, embracing mist 
4 Has held in tender arms the tired world; 
The sleepy river its soft lips have kissed, 


And over hills and meadows it has curled 


Its white, cool finger it has gently placed 
On weary stretches of deep, drifting sand; 
The noisy city and the far-off waste 
Have felt the benediction of its hand. 


The drowsy world rolls on toward the day; 
The fresh, sweet wind of morning softly blows; 
The willing mist no longer now may stay; 


With first expectancy of dawn it goes! 





ine anaATe ates 


th 


ILFORD CROMWELL, 


i Hu 


, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
pring 


THE AMERICAN MASTIFF 


BY CHARLES C 


N the year 1877 the Westminster Kennel 
| Club gave the first dog show of any im 
portance in this country, at Gilmore’s Gar 
den, in the city of New York. The entries 
numbered eight hundred and seventy-four, 
and the cash prizes amounted to nineteen 
In 1886 


five clubs held shows, the entries at which 


hundred and eighty-five dollars. 


aggregated nearly three thousand, and 
the cash prizes over seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. These figures demon 


strate 1 


the Growing 


interest in fine dogs, 
and the Importance and value whieh in 
the iast ten years they have acquired 
among us. 

There was a time when publie interest 
centred almost entire iv On Sporting aogs, 
and the exhibition of other breeds formed 
a minor attraction at the shows; but 

t the vearly exhibitions has 

‘at change in this matter, and it 

tion whether the non-sporting 

os do not now receive a greater amount 


of attention than those old favorites, the 


pointers and the setters. 


# . ee eee 
The recent formation of a club, calling 


MARSHALL 


itself the ‘‘ American Mastiff Club,” 
Mr. Robert Lenox Belknap as president 
and Dr. Richard H. Derby as secreta 
draws attention to one of the non-sport 
breeds, whose limited popularity in 
country, at least until quite recently, fu 
nishes a remarkable example of the unjus 
discrimination of the public. The obje 
of this club, as announced in its rules 
to encourage the breeding of that remar 
able dog which forms the subject of 
sketch. Its formation is only one s 
in the many by which the things wl! 


have been approved in the mother-countr 


have been permanently adopted here 
One unfamiliar with the history of 

mastiff will fail to realize the high posit 

The bull-d 


so often accepted as the typical Britis] 


of the breed in England. 


represents in reality only a small se« 
of society, and that by no means the bi 
It is the mastiff, Canis anglicus, as | 
nus called him, that is the representat 
dog in origin, history, and characterist 
as closely associated with the homes « 
England as the St. Bernard with the m: 





THE AMERIC 


He has a 


both long and distinguished, made 


whose name he bears. 


part of those heroic acts which have 
him his present proud position. It 
» wonder that the native who strokes 
ble head of some stalwart specimen 
s representative dog feels a genuine 
isiasm as he calls to mind the men 
nade in the ancient chronicles of his 
try of the fidelity of one of the breed 
Agin 
or the combat between the mastiff 
lion in the 
s I.,in which the former was victo 
from the 


r dead master on the field of 


the presence of King 


is, Winning prince 
he declaration that ‘‘he who had 
the king of 
iid never fight with a meaner 


As the 


s historic breed 


beasts 


echt with 


iture.”’ attributes of 


its almost 

ilrous devotion, intelligence, 
| creat strength—have render 
prominent in the annals of 


scountry, so its noble appearance 


AN MASTIFF. 


g99g 
has round a record in art. Landseer made 
the mastiffa favorite study, and Titian and 
Vandyck each painted his portrait, the lat 
ter introducing into several of his pictures 


the favorite mastiff of Charles I In one 
of the English galleries hangs the portrait 
of Sir Henry Lee and his mastiff, painted 
to commemorate the saving of Sir Henry Ss 
life by the latter from attempted assassina 


Mr. Mark 


ro, had the por 


tion by that nobleman’s valet 


Beaufoy, not many years ag 

Beau 
hound Merton painted side by 
the head of | 


traits of his mastilff and his blood 


and at 


side 


this article will be found a 


PHARAOH 


Bred 


Dr. R. H. Derby 


Owned by 
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picture engraved from a photograph of 


this painting. Beau was one of the most 
famous mastiffs in all England, and cele 
brated for his beauty of head and expres 
sion. 

It is clear, then, that the mastiff has 
come to us with the very highest creden 
tials. He is eminently the dog of the race, 
and destined to as general a recognition 
in this country as he has obtained in the 
land whose laws and language we have 
inherited, and whose ‘‘ Jerseys,” ‘* South 


downs,” and ‘* Berkshires” we have adopt 
ed, with great advantage to ourselves. 

At the first, 
tiff in 


ITrom a 


the reception of the mas- 
America was not a warm one, save 
few admirers, who in the early 
days of American mastiff breeding ex 
pended some time, effort, and money in 
importing stock from England and breed 

» but who. ow ing to their ignorance 

science of breeding, or to their in 
ability to buy good dogs from English 
owners, never produced any remarkable 
dogs Up 


to a few years ago the Amer 


ican breeder was several years behind his 


Englis} 


This isa matter dif 


ficult to understand, until one becomes fa 


competitor 


miliar with the transformation that 
been going on during the last ten or 
teen years in mastiff type. The Eng] 
mastiff, who formerly was considered tli 
best representative of his breed, would no 
scarcely be noticed at a show, so great has 
been the change. Englishmen were too 
shrewd to send to this country dogs of the 
type which they had been striving to yn 
duce, so that for several years Americans 
breeding in lines that had been abandoned 
in England. This sent through the cou 
try a worthless stock of dogs, who, becaus 
they were called ‘‘mastiffs’ and wer 
given long pedigrees, were supposed to 
all that could be desired, and, unfortunat: 
ly, it is from these that most people hay 
formed their ideas of the mastiff. Whe: 
at length the mistake was discovered, ste} 
were taken‘leading to a correction of t 
evil. The show bench now declares t 
result in a yearly exhibition of mastifl 
among which American-bred 
mens comparing favorably with the bes 
imported dogs. 


were buying dogs of an inferior type, and 


are sper 
It may well be doubte: 
whether England can show a much mo 
typical mastiff that of D 


head than 





THE AMERIC 


s Pharaoh, who was bred this 


Py 


\merican mastiff of true type hav 


is become a reality, it will be prop 
devote a few words to a deseription 
li. 
e mastiff, as it exists to-day, is an 
il breed, whose characteristics 


the 


are 
tained only by most careful 
ng. There is therefore opportuni 
wv the greatest diversity of appear 
all depending as it does on the se 
yn and crossing of various strains of 
|. This diversity shows itself fre 
The mini- 
n height allowed by the English Mas 
The 
said to 
irty four inches, but a heieht great 


tly in the matter of size. 


Club is twenty-seven inches. 


imum height of the breed is 

in thirty-one or thirty-two inches is 
dom attained. The height should be 
duced by depth of body, and not by 
eth of leg. Massiveness of frame 
uuld be the first consideration, stature 
second. Yet for many Vvears the one 
. of the American breeder was to ob 
1 height. 


to sacrifice every characteristic of the 


To get this he seemed will- 


ed, introducing crosses of mongrel 


vod that have proved most unfortunate 


BOSS AND HIS 


DAUGHTER, 
Property of Mr. J. L. Wit 


AN MASTIFF. 


in their effects, all the time ignoring 
i that great height, though desirable, 


is not an essential characteristic 
This seems one of the most dif 
It is 


not desired that these statements should 


mastitf 


heult things for the tyro to learn. 


be taken asa declaration in favor of small 
size in the mastilf The aim of the breed 
dog that 


can be produced without a sacrifice of that 


er should be toward the largest 


most valuable attribute w hich the bre ( de 4 


ealls type or character \ mastilf twen 


ty-seveh inches high should weigh one 


hundred and twenty pounds, and one 
thirty-two inches high should weigh one 


hundred and eighty 


pounds. 
The head is choice 


Hero 


. . 
| Haraohkh, 


Lhe great point The 
1 | , ; 
lies between a doe with a head like 


I11., or 


Both types have in 


a dog with a head like 
this country their ad 


We believe that 


any authoritative 


mirers and advocates. 


there has never been 


declaration on the question by any ol the 


American kennel e} but we quote an 


i} 
(Ds, 


extract from the points of the mastilf as 
the English Mastiff Club: 


massive and short, with 


declared by 
** Head 


grreal 


very 


breadth and depth of skull and 
squareness of muzzle. Expression—low 


ering. Forehead—broad, flat, and wrin 


LADY CLARE, 
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‘t, truncated, deep, and 

toward the nose. 
of 
With 


that a dog 


some 


perfect formation, 


ve deseribed, is 


of nature, and can 


This assertion is based 


ic analogies, and on the 


it so many of the broad, short 


headed mastit size or 


Ts an 


prevalent in heavy mastiffs, le 


ads 


to the impression that the mastiff is natu 


rally a slow, unwieldy animal; but this is 
not ility should 


be un from the present 


stand point iere seems to be no good rea 


‘ $349 
son Li 


nead 


and yrodueced 


noucnt 
yn the mastiff and con 
Kor manv | 
the Eng ish Mas 
* most careful of natural 
the 
‘shortness of upper jaw, 


piace 


lays of 


ists, wrote characteristics of 


that 
mastitf 


were 


the 


projection of lower jaw beyond thi 
causing the teeth to be undershot 
of forehead, depth and breadth of 
and massiveness of head 

Of 


} 


hal 
the mastiff, the red, the brindle 
to be 
England 
favor. When that 
brindle Ilford Cromwell 


the three colors which e 


fawn, the last seems recay 


America as well as in 
far the most 
was first 
ited in this country, it was thoug 
he would turn the fashion toward 
or; but such was not the 


Case, and 


he show bench, he 


Yet, apa 


his color, this doe is one of the bes 


may judge by t 


peel much used as asire. 


in the minds of some judge s the best 
However, Line 
It has been 


ionable color in the bull-dog, 


tiff in this country. 
dle has its admirers. 
and IS 
ly prized in those gigantic Germai 
Ulmer dogs, and there seems to be n¢ 
objection to it in the mastiff. Seve 
the most famous specimens of the 

The red 


t is quite 


have been of this color. 
least 
We 


recent shows, and that a very indiff 
One 


desirable color, and ] 
call to mind only one specime 
in the fa 


animal attraction 


or is the sharp and effective contrast 


duced with the dense black mark and ¢ 


nm , 
The | 


mastiff eye 


ylack mark renders essential the 


the eye, where it is | 


color, giving the doe’s face an 
The 


sant, almost sinister, expression. 


MASTIFF PUPPIES. 


R. ¢ 


we 


, Wer 


ul} 
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THE AMERICAN MASTIFF. 


ild be soft and smooth. It is one of 
most remarkable things in breeding 
so large and powerful a dog as the 
tf can be produced with a coat which, 


ch short, is as soft and fine as a span- 


e reputation of the mastiff for docil- 


d gentleness has in his native land 


great. If we may judge from 


will 


very 


rvation and experience, il be 


ially great in this country, for the dog, 
all the an- 
At one of the large 
shows the experiment was recently 


here, seems to have 


characteristics. 


de of having a person who, though he 


itly admired the breed, was a stranger 


to each of the thirty mastiffs exhibited, 


to roam about 


{ iemselves. 


ndle each of them as they lay in their 
ls. Thedogs seemed to recognize that 
were in a public place and subject to 
c inspection, for not a growl was 
ted from the entire number, and most 
them made a demonstration of plea- 
" The 
with the St. Bernards and collies, 
with ditferent No 


icquainted with canine physiognomy 


same was then 


experiment 
1de 
very result 
ould ever impute a churlish, snarling 


sposition Lo those 


Llford Cromwell, or 


o grand dogs Prussian Princess and 
There 


ernness or solemn dignity, but nothing 


fosalind, may be something of 


l-temper. These admirable traits come 
it very strongly in the conduct of the 
iastiff toward 
eaker than himself. 


and 
Not long since the 
vriter had occasion to visit the stock farm 

. gentleman who has been one of the 
in American mastiff-breeding. 


creatures smaller 


noneers 


On this farm there were at the time some 


whom the 
as accustomed 


n full-grown mastiffs, with 
tle child of the owne 


7 Ww 


at will. The dogs were 


ose at the time, and it 
cht to see the troop of ten following 
fter a playfellow so much smaller than 
Their owner said that they 
id always been accustomed to the child, 
nd always treated him with the greatest 


was a strange 


rentleness. 
in 
itself in his treatment 
maller than himself. An instance was 
ited not long since of a strange attach- 
ient between a full-grown mastiff and a 
liminutive Yorkshire terrier,who for two 


This disposition of the mas- 


uff has some cases been known to 


iow of animals 


ears occupied the same kennel and ate 
from the same dish in the most friendly 
Inanner., 
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Joo 


But with the mastiff, as with 


he disposition is largely the result of his 


all dogs, 


influenees the 


as well 


Environment 
the puppy 


Che man who relegates his mas 


ratning. 
‘haracter of as of the 
‘hild, 
tiff to the continement of a stable and the 
exclusive attention of the man-of-all-work 
will probably succeed in rearing 

that will be anything but desirable ei 

in disposition or habits. There is no dog 
fitted than 


the mastiff, and there is no aoe which 


more for human association 
goes wrong so quickly for the want of it. 

In America, where leisure hours are few, 
and a busy life the life of nearly all, it 
seems desirable to secure the popularity 
character will 
The 
dogs, the greyhound, and 


uses and 
the 


of a doe whose 


harmonize with common life. 
various sporting 
the 


which render them most valuable to those 


hound all have special traits 


Stag 


who have the time and the means to de 


velop them, but the mastiff takes so kind 


ly to domestic life, thrives so well in the 


house yard, and performs so valuable a 
duty as a guard, that any with 
find 


man a 


home may great pleasure in him. 
His master can give him all the exercise 
necessary for a full-grown dog by ad uily 
walk through the village or the city streets. 
This walk will be made most decorously, 
most amusing and desira 


the 


for among the 
well-trained mastiff are 
his dignity and It 
fact that called for 
protection he does not bite except under 


ble traits of 


gravity. well 


is a 
known when upon 
extreme provocation, but, throwing his 
huge body against his opponent, knocks 
him down, and then stands over him un- 
til help arrives, delivering a moral lecture 
meanwhile in a series of savage growls. 
It is in this capacity of protector that he 
excels, and it is a pleasure to find his 
whole characteristics in this line portray- 
We 
refer to the description of the mastilf 
Bran, whom Kingsley in Hypatia makes 


ed by two English authors of note. 


so prominent as the companion of Raph- 
ael Aben-Ezra, and to old Don Roderigo, 
who does so much to add to the attractive 
scenes in William Black’s novel of Judith 
Shakespeare. 
will 


Strangers to the mastiff 
Mr. de 
scription of Don harnessed in ribbons and 
ridden about the garden by little Bess Hall 
as rather ideal, but familiar 

him will If 
American girls ever get the habit of stroll- 
ing through country lanes, like Mr. Black's 


doubtless consider Black’s 


those with 


not be so incredulous. our 
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find faithful 


like her Don 


heroine an no more 


the 4 
guard than one 
As 


opportunity 


the American bench shows furnish 
tO Most re aders to see the 
tiffs in the 


in extended 
in the 
Hero 


idv © 


Nas country 


illustra 


III... Mr. 


are, and 


those shown 
necessary. 


> 
»OSS j 


bred 


puppies 


‘re ail 


r in this country. 
| 


r illustrations represent some of 


our best imported stock. 

Mat \ other fine specimens are sc ittered 

the The att of 

breeders tely drawn 
Dr. 


breeding tw 


country. 
has |] 


envion 
“ng@lish been 


American 


Vv. of 


a 
stoek by tl success of 


ic 


Boston, in Oo 


io7s Who are said to be does of fine ty pe, 


the matter of weight and size to 


and in 
surpass the record of Orlando, one of the 
most famous of England's representatives. 
We to the \shmount, Nero, 
1 Lorna Doone II., now owned by Mr. 
Amidon, of Hinsdale, New Hamp 
The former stood thirty inches 

of months, it 1 


dogs 


refer 


wii 


at the ag thirteen 


Ss 


APRIL 


BY WILLIAM I 


XIX 


VHE evening’s entertainment was some 


‘| 


ence 


thing that must fail before an audi 


which was not kind. They 


very 
were to present a burlesque of classic 
fable, and the parts, with their general 
intention, had been distributed to the dif- 
vrit 
ten down, and beyond the situations and 


all had to be 


The costumes and proper- 


ferent a but nothing had been 


ctors: 
. few points of dialogue, 
mprovised 
invented from such things 


ties had been 


iscame to hand. Sheets seulpturesquely 
draped the deities who took part; a fox-pelt 
from the hearth did duty as the leopard- 
cin of feather duster served 
Neptune for a trident; the lyre of Apollo 


pan ; s breast furnished 


> 
pacchus; a 


St 


was a dust a gull’ 
Jove with his gray beard. 
The f: was adapted to modern life, 


and the scene had been laid in Campobel- 


wwle 


lo, the peculiarities of which were to be 
satirized throughout. The principal situ- 
ation was to bea passage between Jupiter, 
represented by Mavering, and Juno,whom 
Miss Anderson personated; it was to be 
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said, and weighed one hundred and ¢ 
four pounds, being the heaviest 
ever attained by a mastiff at that ac 
The question is frequently ask 
does a mastiff cost The price of 
some unes 
depending largely on the demand 


is always a matter of 


end to | 


There is much sto 


always cheapest in the 
very best stock. 
fered at prices that a 
will do well to refuse asa gift. A 
desirable puppy cannot well be proc 


for sale low 


for less than twenty-five dollars, an: 
haps one at fifty dollars will prove 
ter investment. The full-grown do 
of the best stock, will brine very 
prices. Ilford Cromwell was once off 
ed for sale at $250; his present owne) 
doubtedly values him at a much 
price; and there are dogs which ar 
to have brought prices much greate) 
this within the last few years. B 
reader need not allow these sums to 
courage him, for puppies of excellent st 


can be obtained at reasonable figures 


HOPES. 


YEAN HOWELLS 


a scene of conjugal reproaches and re} 
sals, and to end in reconciliation,in whi 
the father of the gods sacrificed hims 
on the altar of domestic peace by pron 
ising to bring his family to Campob 
every vear. 

This was to be followed by a sketch of 
the Judgment Paris, in which Juno 
and Pallas were to be personated by two 
young men, and Miss Anderson took 
part of Venus, 

The pretty drawing-room of the T 
vors—young people from Albany 
cousins of Miss Anderson 


of 


-was curtaines 
off at one end for a stage, and beyond 
the sliding doors which divided 
half were set chairs for the spectato 


it 


People had come in whatever dress they 
liked; the men were mostly in morning 
coats; thedadies had generally made som 
attempt at evening toilet, but they joined 
in admiring Alice Pasmer’s costume, ai 

one of them said that they would let 

represent them all, and express what each 
might have done if she would. There was 
not much time for their tributes; all the 
lamps were presently taken away and set 
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ne the floor in front of the curtai 
chts, leaving the company in: 
vyhich Mrs. Brinkley pronounced s¢ 
ral. She made her reproaches to the 
of the house, who had effected this 
position of the lamps. ‘*T was 


and valu: 


just 


ing some very pretty 


Mr 


| 
ol 


vs about your charming cottag 


tri 


doz n 


or: a rug on a bare floor.a 


shed pine, a wall with half a 


e etchings on it, an open fire, and a 


tel-piece without brie how € 


a-brae, 
And how it u 


p upholstery as i 


Nn 


satisfving it all is! 


3) 
s us for heaping u 


town 


Go on, f the host ‘Those are 


itiful thoughts 


But I cant 
ed Mrs. Brinkley 


vo on in the dark,” re 
‘You can't think 
e dark, much less talk! Can you, Mrs. 
Mrs. Pasmer, with Alice 

sat just in front of Mrs. Brinkley. 

but if I eould 
in think anywhere, Mrs. Brinkley 
Pre d 


{ 


VO he assented it 


vor’s lovely house would inspire 


[wo birds with one stone—thank you, 


part of 


Pasmer, for my ] the compli 
up, Mr. Trevor.’ 
I’m all right,” said 


ladies’ mean- 


Pick yourself 


Oh, thank you, 


or, panting after the 


as @ man must I Suppose think 


ind talking in the dark is a good deal 
smoking in the dark.” 
at 


ike smoking under any conditions. 


No: thinking and talking are not 
in the world should they be 
Oh, I can’t get any fun out of a cigar 


the 


] 


less I can see the smoke,” host ex 
ned. 
Do you follow him, Mrs. Pasmer ?” 
Yes, perfectly 
‘Thank you, Mrs. Pasmer,” said Tre 
I'll get you to tell me how you did it 
ome time,” said Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘ But 
uur house is a gem, Mr. Trevor.” 
“Isn't it Trevor. ge 
wife the 
summer in their 
»,and the experienced reader will 
‘But 
ich a worldly spirit she won't.” 
“Oh, I don't the 
ound. Do you, Mrs. Pasmer ?” 
I should,” said Alice, with the sud 
denness of youth, breaking into the talk 


eried want 


live here year round.” 


vas the Trevors’ first 
age 


isily recognize his mood. she’s 


know about year 


hich she had not been supposed to take 


any interest in. 


LOPES. 


proper to kiss a young 


Is it 
hand?” said Trevor 
to Mrs. |} 

‘It 
teenth cent 
‘Bu 


KISS her 


gratefully, appea 
; 

srinkley 

the 
é : 
Brinkley 


Hen 


Pasmer 


isn’t very customary in nine 


Mrs. 
kiss her fan. 
Mrs 


hold ou 


said 


ry, 
t you might ight 
f ~might 


\ lie 


Lic 


t your fan 


laughing 


The girl humored the joke, 
r 


revor pressed his lips to the perfumed 
‘*T will tell Mrs. Trevor,” he 
‘and that her 

[t 

next 
He 
catching 


said, 
will deeide 


. ' 
| decide her not to come here at 
al] f 
all 


vear il 


» t¢ 


you tell her all 
all,” said Mrs. Tre 
the tal , 


Ih 


; ; 
vor so much ol 


came In from some hospitable cares in the 


dining-room. ‘They're incapable of i 
What has he 
‘Nothing 


alone, 


been doing now { 
Or | tel] 
Mrs. Trevor,’ 


vith burlesqu 


will en 
Mrs. 
sympathy We 


on both side S of 


you wl 


we are said 
Brinkley,’ 
oO ightn’t to have a scene 
the f 


\ boyish 


oot lights 
was thrust 
irtains forming the 


little ‘ °° All 


face, all excitement 


out between Cl 
the 
re ady, Mrs. Trevor 


proscenium of 


Yes, all ready, Jim 
He 


marred the 


the curtain and 
effect T hil 
from the cr over the 
of to the 
vhere he sat on Mrs. Trevor's rich 


dashed ) 


apart, 


Oo Ss own adisappear- 


ane scene by trippin 


long legs Jove, stretched out 


front, 


est rug, propped with sofa cushions on 


either hand. 


‘*So perish all the impious race of Ti 
said Mavering, 


‘Pick 
ICK 


iant up, Vulean, my son 


tans, enemies of the gods!” 
solemnly,as the boy fell sprawling 
the earth-born g 

The boy was very small for his age; ev 
ery one saw that the accident had not been 
premeditated, and when Vulean appeared, 
with an exaggerated limp, and carried the 
boy off, a burst of laughter went up from 
the company. 

[It did not matter what the play was to 
have been after that; it 
the accident. 
to reproach Jupiter for his carelessness. 


all turned upon 
Juno came on, and began 


‘I've sent Mercury upstairs for the ayni- 
ca; but he says it’s no use: that boy won't 
to ball How 
often have I told you not to sit with your 
feet out that way ! 
somebody.” 

‘I didn’t have my feet out,” retorted 
Jupiter. he 


be able pass for a week. 


I knew you'd huyt 


‘* Besides,”’ added, with dig 
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a burlesque of marital special 


wife 


‘] always sit 


husband 
feet 


.so long as I’ve 


hich every and 


+} 
With 


my 
will 


Mrs. Pas 
mer, leaning backward to whisper to Mrs. 


that thought 


what Dan had just said was so very fun 


buzzed 


Isn't he delicious 2?” 


Brinkley it was not she 


ny, but people are immoderately applaus 


amateur dramatics, and 


very fond of 


sne Was 


ling he voung fellow. 

The Improvisation went wildly and ad 
venturously on,and the curtains dropped 
toret 


audience. 


her amidst the facile acclaim of the 


‘It’s very well for Jupiter that he hap 
pened to think of the ‘said Mrs. 
Brinkley. ‘*They couldn't have kept it 
up at that level much longer.” 

“Qh, 


curtain, 


do think so?” 
Mrs 
they could have kept it up all night if 
they 


you softly mur 


mured Pasmer. ‘‘It seemed as if 


liked.” 
I doubt it Mr * said Mrs. 
Brinkley to the host, who had come up 


congratulat 


Trevor, 


for her ions, ‘‘do you always 
have such brilliant performances ?” 


“Well, we have 


modestly 


so far,” he answered, 
; and Mrs. Brinkley laughed with 
This was the first entertainment at 
Trevor cottage 


him 


‘Sh!’ went up all round them, and 


Mrs. Trevor ea 


<1 across the room, in a 


reproachful whisper loud enough for ev 
ri My 


while Mavering stood between 


ery one to hear, dear! enjoying 


yourself!” 
the parted curtains waiting for the atten 
tion of the company. 

‘On account of an accident to the eall- 
boy and the mental exhaustion of 
the next will be 
omitted, and the performance will begin 
with While the audience 
is waiting, Mercury will go round and 


some 


of the deities, piece 


» one after. 


take upa collection for the victim of the 
recent accident, who will probably be in 
disposed for life. The collector will be 
accompanied by a policeman, and may be 
safely trusted.”’ 

He disappeared behind the curtain with 
a pas and a swirl of his draperies like the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, and the au- 
dience again abandoned itself to applause. 

said Miss Cot 

near John Munt. ‘* Don't 
you think he’s really witty ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ Munt assented, critically 
you should have known his father.” 


‘* How very witty he is!” 


ton, who sat 


“But 


‘Oh, do you know his father ?” 
‘*T was in college with him.” 
**Oh, do tell me about him, and a 
Mavering’s family. We're so inte) 
vou know, on account of Isn't 
ty to have that little love idy] TO)! 
here? I wonder 
the time 


I’ve been wonde ri 
what she thinks of all this. DPD 
His « 
Miss ( 

ton, in the absence of any lady of lx 


you suppose she quite likes it ? 


tume is so very remarkable!” 


timate circle, was appealing confident 
to John Munt. 

‘Why, do you think there’s anyt] 
serious between them ?” he asked, di 
ping his head forward as people do 
church -when they wish to whisper 
some one in the same pew. 

‘Why, yes, it seems so,” murmur 
Miss Cotton. ‘*‘His admiration is guit 
undisguised, isn’t it 2” 

‘A man tell,” said M 
‘‘We have to leave those things to 
ladies.” 


never can 


‘*Oh, every one’s talking of it, I as 
you. And you know his family 

‘*T knew his father once rather bett 
than anybody else.”’ 

‘* Indeed!” 

“Yes.” Munt sketched rather a 
tered portrait of the elder Mavering 
ability, his goodness, his shyness, whi 
he had always had to make such a | 
ficht with. Munt was sensible of ana 
cess of popularity in knowing Dan Mave 
ing’s people, and he did not spare } 
colors. 

‘**Then it isn’t from his father that 
gets everything. He isn’t in the least 
shy,” said Miss Cotton. 

‘*That must be the mother.” 

‘* And the mother ?” 

‘*The mother I don’t know.” 

Miss Cotton sighed. 
wish that he did show a little more trep 
idation. It would seem as if he wer 
more alive to the great difference t] 
there is between Alice Pasmer and ot 
girls.” 

Munt laughed a man’s laugh 
guess he’s pretty well alive to that, if h 
in love with her.” 


‘*Sometimes | 


‘*Oh, in a certain way, of course, | 
not in the highest Now, for 
stance, if he felt all her fineness as—as 
we do, I don’t believe he'd be willing to 
appear before her just like that.” The fa 
ther of the gods wore a damask table 
cloth of a pale golden hue and a classic 


way. 
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rn: his arms were bare, and rather 
feet a of 
tennis shoes had a very striking ef 
Miss 
m pursued, ‘** that if he really appre 


rdly white; on his pair 


of sandals ‘It seems to me,” 


1 her in the highest way, he would 


never to do an undignitied or trivial 
in her presence.” 
? ] 1 | 
Oh, perhaps it’s that that pleases her 
m They say we're always taken 
opposites.” 


Yes 


ae 


asked Miss 


do you think so?” 
curtains were flung apart, and the 
nent of Paris followed rather tame ly 
had though the 
» young fellows who did Juno and Mi 


1 what gone before, 


4 were very amusing, and the dia 


was full of hits. Some of the au 
were of 
nion that Mavering and Miss Anderson 


rpassed themselves in it: she 


e, an appreciative minority, 


promised 
n the most beautiful and cultured wife 
‘* That settles it,” he answered. 


(yreece, 


ley came out arm in arm, and Paris, 


ing put on a striped tennis coat over 
moved 
ind among the company for their con 


short-sleeved Greek tunic, 


itulations, Venus ostentatiously show 
the apple she had won 
[ can haydly keep from eating it,” 
explained to Alice, before whom she 
opped Maverine’s arm. ‘Il'm aw fully 
mgry. It’s hayd woyk.” 
\lice stood with her head drawn back, 
ooking at the excited girl with a smile, in 
Lich seemed to hover somewhere a latent 
tterness. 
Mavering, with a flushed face and a fly 
tongue, was exchanging sallies with 
mother, who smothered him in flat- 
M 


nounced supper. 


rs. Trevor came toward the group and 
‘** Mr. Paris, will you 
take Miss Aphrodite out 
Miss Anderson sw pt a low bow of re 
inciation, and tacitly relinquished May 
¢ to Alice. 
Oh,no,no!” said Alice, shrinking back 
ym him, with an intensification of her 
neertain smile. ‘A mere mortal ?” 
* Oh, how very good!” said Mrs. Trevor 
There began to be, without any one’s 
tending it, that of tacit 


standing which is all the worse because it 


sort misunder 
in only follow upon a tacit understand- 
¢ like that which had established itself 

veen Alice and Mavering. They laugh 


} 
| 


dand joked together gay ly about all that 


venton; they were perfectly good friends 


he saw that she and her mother were 


rved; he brought them salad 


promptly se 


and ice-cream and coffee himself, only 
vaitine officially upon Miss Anderson 


,and Alice 


itest de precation of his 


thanked him, wi 


I 


devotion: b il 


thie 


security between them was gone. 


ir eyes met, it was defensively, and the 


Maver 
ine vaguely felt the loss, without know 
and it made him go 
vith Miss Anderson 
and Al 


more explicit displea 


ing how to retrieve it, 


on more desperately 


He laughed and joked reck le SSLV, 
ice be to mark a 


ner she 


gran 
ith 
rather early 

On her part, Miss 


find reason for resentment in 


sure W made her 


mother go 
Anderson seemed to 
\lice’s pear 
As if she hi: 


lovalty 


id said to 
h id 


ine toward her 
herself that 


thrown aw 


her frank heen 
ay upon a cold and unrespon 
sive nature, and that her harmless follies 
in the play had been met with unjust sus 
picions, she began to make reprisals, she 


ith Maver 


Before the evening passed she had 


beean in dead earnest to flirt w 
Ing’. 
made him seem taken with her; but how 


she had done this, and with how 


JUSULY 


much fault of his, no one could have 


said There were some who did not 
tice it al 
who knew Mavering, or knew Alice very 


well. 


ho 


all, but these were not people 


XX 
Alice w 


slowly along the road toward 


as walking 
the 
village, when she heard rapid, plunging 


The next morning 


fishing 
strides down the wooded hill-side on her 


Maverin; 


right. She knew them for 


Ss 


and she did not affect surprise when he 
made a final leap into the road, and short 
ened his pace beside her. 
‘*May I join you, Miss Pasmer ?” 
‘Tam only going down to the herring 


1 99 
nouses, sne be ran 


s iid 


youre 


** And you'll let me go with you 
‘The fact is 
frank that 


LLLV 


the young fellow. 


always so vou make 


every 


else I've been waiting 


seem S 
up the re in the woods for you to come bv. 
Mrs, 


way, and | cut across lots to overt 


Pasmer told me you had started this 
ike you 


rht, | had 


Lo let you pass be fore I could screw mv 


and then, when you came in s 


courage up to the point of 


How that 


running atter 


you. is for open - minded- 


nesSS ¢ 
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21 . : 13 
rood peciInning I should 


_ don't you think you 


youre sorry 


you 


[ so formidable ?” she asked, and 


Zea that she 


had been trapped 


r lestion 


reto me. Because I would like 
be sure that I had pleased you, 
I’ve 
that I 
I’m 


last twelve hours only 
hadn't 


POING away 


to make sure 
consolation 
I'd get 


my impression explicitly 


thought you to contirm 
That’s why I 
wished to join yo [5 
>Vvou were Vou FoiIng away g 
W hat’s 
staying L should only make 
\ esterday L hoped But last 
Miss Pasmer,”’ 


rons by the next boat. 


the use ot 


bad worse. 


night spoiled everything. 


he broke out, with a rush of feeling,** you 


must know why I came up here to Cam 
pobe llo.”’ 

His steps took him a little ahead of her, 
and he could look back into he r face as 
he spoke But apparently he saw nothing 
for 


he stopped, and then continued, lightly: 


it to give him courage to go on, 
And Im going away because I feel that 
I’ve made a failure of the expedition. | 
knew that you were supremely discusted 
with but i 
of comfort if you ll tell me so.” 
On,” Alice, 
was very brilliant, 'm sure.” 
And you thought it 
buffoonery Well, it 
say so, Miss Pasmer; though I didn’t mean 
the 
thing to start from, 


me last night; it will be a sort 


sala 


‘everybody thoueht 
Was a piece of 
was . wish you’d 


playing entirely. It would be some 
and I want to make a 
leaf Can't 


vou help me to inseribe a good resolution 


pecinning turn over a new 
ie most iron-clad description on the 
hit 


like to 


I’ve lain awake all ni: 


Wouldn't 


iless page ? 


eomposing one. you 


I can’t see what cood that would ao.”’ 


some relentine toward a 


said, with 


he instantly prepared 


if to bask. 


sut you will when I've done it. Now 


don’t vO on ae She eut him 


a return to her severity, which 


iort with 
would not recognize 
Well. perl ips I'd better not,” he eon 


; 


} 
sencveda 


‘Tt’s rather a long resolution, 


and I don't know that I've committed it 


perfectly yet. But I do assure you 
if you were disgusted last night, you 
not the only one. I was immense], 
custed myself; 


tell 


and why | wanted 
when [ ] 
brought to bear | 


me so Was because 


strong pressure 


brace up, and do almost anything 


The lh die 
lightly again, and added, ** You h 
idea how unpleasant it is to lie av 


said, dropping into earnest. 


night throwing dust in the eyes of a 
cusing conscience. ” 

‘It must have been, if you didn’t 
ceed,” said Alice, dryly. 

** Yeu, that's: i 
If I'd sueceeded, I 
don't 


that’s just the p 


should be all ri 


But. it diffi 
She turned her face away, bu 


you see. Was a 
case.” 
saw the smile on her cheek, and he la 
ed as if this were what he had been try 
‘I got beaten I 
had to 
that | had thrown my chance away 

I had better take my self off.” He 
at her with a real anxiety in his gay « 


to make her do. 
to give up, and own. it. I 


loo 


‘The boat goes just after lunch, | 
lieve,” she said, indifferently. 


Lin 


bitternes 


**Oh yes, I shall have time to get 
before J] 
‘But lunch isn’t the only thing; it 


vo,” he said, with 
even the main thing. Miss Pasmer.’ 
‘No?’ She hardened her heart 
He for her to say 
more, and then he went on. 
tion 


waited someth 
The ques 
is Whether there’s time to undo 
night, abolish it, erase it from the calenda 
of recorded time sponge it out, in short 

and get back to yesterday afternoon 
She made no reply to this. ‘‘ Don’t y 
think it was a very pleasant picnic, M 
Pasmer ?” he asked, with pensive respect 
fulness. 

‘Very,’ she answered, dryly 

He east a glance at the woods tliat 
dered the 
weird forest 


either side. 


I shall never forget it 


road on 
‘No; it was something to remember 
she said 
“And the blueberry patch? W 
mustn't forget the blueberry patch.” 

‘** There were a great many blueberries 
She walked on, and he said, ‘‘ And t 
don't that 

having been here before 2?” 
“No” 
**Am I walking too fast for you, Miss 
Pasmer ?” 
‘‘No: I like to walk fast.” 
‘*But wouldn't you like to sit down 


bridge—you have feeling of 





APRIL 


He 


‘It seems 


is way side log, for example 
d it out with his stick 
te repose, and | know you must be 
not tired.” 

that that 


crieving over your fol] 


I’m 


Ah shows you didn’t lie 


es all nignt 
vou rested well, Miss Pasmer.”” She 
‘If L thought—if 
iat you hadn't, it 


I could 


nothing. 
would be a bond 


ympathy, and I would give almost 


ne for a bond of Sympathy just 
Miss Pasmer. Alice!” ] 


en seriousness. “‘‘I 


said, with 
that 


and that 


he 
KILOW 


worthy even to think of you, 


re whole worlds above me in every 


It’s that that takes all heart out of 
word to say 


would 


and leaves me without a 

n I'd like to Say so m ich. | 
to speak tell you 

She interrupted him. ‘‘ l wish to speak 
vou. Mr. Mavering, and tell that 

['m very tired, and ['m going back to 
hotel. to let 


ack alone. 


you 


I must ask you me go 


Alice. I love you.” 
I’m sorry you said it 
‘Why 


ty 


sorry, sorry.” 
he asked, with hopeless fu 
Because there can be no love between 


not friendship even—not acquaint 


‘T shouldn’t have asked for your ac 
His 


vords conveyed a delicate reproach, and 


quaintanee, your friendship, if 


stung her, because they put her in 
e wrong. 
No 


dnt mean to wound you. 


matter,” she began, wildly. ‘I 
But we must 

t, and we must never see each other 
rain.” 


ike it out or believe it. 


stood confused, as if he could not 


‘* But yester 


It’s to-day now.” 
Ah, no! 
plain.” 
No!” 


out so mean and vindictive. 


It’s last night. And J ean 
** You shall not make 
I don’t 
ive for last night, nor for anything that 
ippened,.”’ 


she cried. 


This was not true, but it seem 
dso to her at the moment; she thought 
iat she really no longer resented his as 
sociation with Miss Anderson and his sep 
iration from herself in all that had taken 
1aACe, 
‘*Then what is it 2” 
‘I can’t tell you. But everything is 


ver between us—that'’s all.” 


HOPES 


But 
you seeme d 


It's 


yesterday—and 


unfair of you t 


cenerous, une ntlemanly. 


That 


tongue always 


yora, whieh Lr 


Th 


strikes @ mM 


‘ an like 
in the face, silenced Mavering 


his lips and bowed, and they parted 


turned upon her way, and he kept the 


ch she had been going 


as the hour when the 


PlaZZas 


were very full, and she slipped int 


l 
ie 


dim hotel corridor un ected, or at least 


undetained. She flung into her room, and 
confronted her mother 


Mrs 


ink that 


] 


Pasmer was there looking into a 


had ove rflowed rrom her 


W hat is the matter 


tr 


Chall 


OWtlt 
iber she said 
to her daugliter’s excited face. 

Mr. Mavering 

Well 

“And Ll refused him 

Mrs. Pasmer 
who in any final 
of all the 
COnciUSLON. , SINCE 
she told Dan Alice 


had gone to walk, that if he were to speak 


one of those ladies 


have a keen retrovi 


ity 
sion advantages of a different 


She had been thinking 


Mave rine which Way 


to her now, and she were to accept him, 
it would involve a great many embarrass 
ing consequences; but she had consoled 
herself with the probability that he would 
not speak so soon after the effects of last 
furthest 
Since he 
had spoken, though, and she had refused 
all the 
things that would have followed 
‘* Refused him 2?” 


repeated, prov isionally, while she cathered 


would only try at the 
\lice 


night, bu 


to make his peace with 


him, Mrs. Pasmer instantly saw 
pleasant 
she 


in another event. 


herself for a full exploration of all the 
faets. 


‘Yes, talk 


it [ wish never to hear his name again, 


mamma: and I can't about 


or to see him, or to speak to him 

‘“Why, of course not,’ said Mrs. Pas 
mer, with a fine smile, from the vantage 
vround of her superior years 


She left 


“if you've 
refused him.” the trunk which 
she had been standing over, and sat down, 
while Alice swept to and fro before her 
excitedly. ‘‘ But why did you refuse him, 
my dear ?” 

‘Why? 
fectly ignoble.” 


Her 


translate 


Because he’s detestable 


per 


probably knew how to 


exalted 


mother 


these expressions into 


the more accurate language of maturer 


life. ‘Do you mean last night?” 
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> eried Alice, tragically. 
hy should I care for last night ?” 
understand what you 


Mrs. ** What 


she demanded, with author 


don't 


retorted Pasmer. 


Mamma, Iean’t talk about it 
But Alice 


Of course I must know about it. 


lL won't.” 
It's your duty. 


W hat 


you must 


a d ne Say 
Alice 


7 


with her lips firmly closed; like Maver 


walked up and down the room 


ing’s lips, it occurred to her, and then she 
opened them, but without speaking. 
What did he say ?” persisted her mo- 
ier, and her persistence had its effect. 
“pay 


He 


I see 


"exclaimed the girl, indignantly. 


tried to make me say. 


said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ Well?” 
‘But I forced him to speak, and then 
I rejected him. That's all.” 

‘* Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ He 
was afraid of you.” 


‘And 


odious 


that’s what made it the more 


Do you think I wished him to be 
Would that be any plea- 
[ should hate myself if I had to 
quell anybody into being unlike them- 


afraid of me? 
sure? 
selves She sat down for a moment, and 
then jumped up again, and went to the 
window, for no reason, and came back. 

‘* Yes,” said her mother, impartially, 
light, and He 
couldn't come straight at anything.” 

‘* And would you have me accept such 
a—being ?” 

Mrs. Pasmer smiled a little at the liter- 
ary word, and continued: 


‘he’s lig he’s roundabout. 


‘But he’s very 
sweet, and he’s as good as the day’s long, 
and he’s very fond of you, and—I thought 
you liked him.” 

The girl threw up her arms across her 
*Oh, how can 


eves, 


you say such a 
mamma ?”’ 

dropped into a chair at the bedside, 
and let her face fall into her hands, and 


crie d 


thing, 


hie 


Her mother waited for the gust of tears 
to pass before she said, ‘* But if you feel 
about it 

Mamma!” 


‘*TIt needn't come from you, 


sO 
Alice sprang to her feet. 
I could 
make some excuse to see him—-write him 
a littie note 


‘* Never!” Alice, grandly. 
What I’ve done I've done from my rea 


exclaimed 
son, and my feelings have nothing to do 
with it.’ 


‘Oh, very well,” said her mother, going 


out of the room, not wholly disappo 
with what respite 
amused by her daughter's tragies. 

if you think that the feelings hay 
thing todo with such a matter, you'r 
much mistaken.” 


she viewed as a 


If she believed that 
daughter did not know her real mot 
in rejecting Dan Mavering, or had not 
able to give them, she did not Say so 
The little group of Aliceolaters o 
piazza who began to canvass the causes of 
Mavering’s going before the top of his 
disappeared below the bank on the 
leading to the 
minds. 


ferry -boat were ol 
One faction held that he was «¢ 
ing because Alice had refused him, ; 
that his gavyety up to the last moment 
only a mask to hide his despair. 1] 
other side contended that if he and A 
were not actually engaged, they und 
stood each other, and he was going a 
because he wanted to tell his family 
something of that kind. Between the t 
opinions Miss Cotton wavered with a si 
timental attraction to either. ‘‘ What do 
you really think?” she asked Mrs. Bri 
Jey, arriving from lunch at the corner of 
the piazza where the group was seated 

‘Oh, what does it matter, at their age 
she demanded. , 

‘*But they're just of the age when 
does happen to matter,” suggested Mrs 
Stamwell. 

ey es.” 
what makes the whole thing so perfects 
ridiculous. Just think of two childrei 
one of twenty and the other of twenty 
three, proposing to decide their life-lo 
destiny in such a vital matter! 
we trust their judgment in regard to the 
smallest business affair? 


said Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘and that’s 


Should 


Of course not 
They're babes in arms, morally and met 
tally speaking. People haven't the data 
for being wisely in love till they've reach 
ed the age when they haven't the least 
wish to be so. Oh,I suppose I thought 
that I was a grown woman too when | 
was twenty; I can look back and see t! 

[ did; 
[ thought Mr. Brinkley was aman at twen 
ty-four. 


and what’s more preposterous still, 


But we were no more fit to ac 
cept or reject each other at that infantil 
period—” 

‘*Do you really think so?” asked Miss 
Cotton, only partially credulous of Mrs 
Brinkley’s irony. 

‘*Yes, it does seem out of all reason, 
admitted Mrs. Stamwell. 

‘“Of course it is,’ said Mrs. Brinkley 
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she has rejected him,she’s done a very 
Nobody should be allowed to 
Then if people mar 
hat 


thing. 
before fifty. 
t would be because they knew 
loved each other.” 

Miss Cotton reflected a moment. a 
iunge that such an important question 

when 


d have to be decided at an age 


is so far from mature | 


idgement 


er happened to look at it in that light 


Yes,” Mrs 


de herself comfortable in 


said Brinkley —and she 
an arm-chair 
manding a stretch of the bay over 
he ferry- boat must pass— ** but 


ch t 

only part and parcel of the whole af 
I'm sure that no grown person can 

inexpe 

that 

im- 


ie ridiculous young things 
ced, 
re intrusts 
tal little 
shable little bodies, without rebelling 
W hen you see what 
young mothers are, how perfectly 
t and incapable, you wonder that the 
le race doesn’t teeth and die. Yes, 
ere’s one thing I feel pretty sure of 


ignorant, feather - brained 


with children, their 


and their extremely 


] 
SOUIS 


ie Whole system. 


as matters are arranged now, there 
tn’t to be mothers at all, there ought 
e only grandmothers.” 
The group all laughed, even Miss Cot 
but she was the first to become grave. 
ie bottom of her heart there was a 
ibt whether so light a way of treating 
ous things was not a little wicked. 
‘*Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘ we shall have 
vo back to the idea that engagements 
d marriages are not intended to be reg 
ited by the judgment, but by the affec- 
‘I don’t 
Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘ but I know what is. 
nety-nine cases out of a hundred the af 
tions have it their own way, and I must 


know what's intended,” said 
In 


iy I don’t think the judgment could 


ike a greater mess of it. In fact,” 


ontinued, perhaps provoked to the excess 
y the deprecation she saw in Miss Cotton's 
eve, ** Lconsider every broken engagement 


iowadays a blessing in disguise.” 
Miss Cotton said nothing. 
idies said, ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Brinkley !” 
* Yes, 
0 far. 
it direction out of all measure. 


‘married too much. 


consequence we are divorced too much. 


rh 


were no marriages, there would be no di- 


she 


The other 


The thing has gone altogether 
The pendulum has swung in 
We 
And as a natural 


e whole case is in a nutshell: if there 


v4) 
vorees, and that great abuse would be cor 
rected, at any rate.”’ 

All the ladies laughed, Miss Cotton more 
and more sorrow fully She liked to have 
people talk as they do in genteel novels 


Mrs bold 


series of violent shocks to her nature, and 


Brinkley’s expressions were a 
imparted a terrible vibration to the fabrie 
of her whole little rose-colored ideal world: 
if they had not been the expressions of a 


person wl unquestiona 


1iom a great Many 
ble persons accepted, who had such an un 
doubted standing, she would have thought 
As it had a 
fascination for her. 
that of” 
her 


was, they 
‘But 


looked round and low 


them ve ry coarse. 
great Illi a Case 


like she 


voice our young friends, [’m 


il 


ered 
sure you couldn't rejoice the engage 
ment were broken off 

* Well, (’'m not going to be ‘a mush of 
Miss Cot 


do you 


concession,’ as Emerson says, 
ton. And, in 
know they’re engaged ?” 

‘Ah, I don’t; I didn’t mean that they 
were. But wouldn't it bea little pathetic 
if, after all that we’ on, his 


coming 


the first place, how 


seen going 


ve 


here expressly on her account, 


her for the 


and his perfect devotion to 
it 


VO WeeKS, should end in no- 


past t 
thing 
‘**Two weeks isn't a very long time to 
settle the business of a lifetime 
“No” 
‘* Perhaps she’s proposed delay ; a little 
further acquaintance.’ 
‘Oh, of course that would be perfectly 
right Do you think she did ?” 


‘*Not 


would have been at her age. 


rest of us 


the 
But 


if she’s as wise as 


[ think 
she ought 
** Ves 


rogatively. 


said Miss Cotton, semi - inter 

“Do you think his behavior last night 
would naturally impress her with his wis 
dom and constancy 

‘* No, I can’t say that it would; but 

‘* And this Alice of yours is rather a se- 
vere young person. She has her ideas, 
and I) they're rat 


She'd be just with him, of course. 


heroic. 
But 


there's nothing a man dreads sO much as 


n afraid her 


justice—some men 


‘**Yes,” pursued Miss Cotton, ‘* but that 


very disparity—I know they're very un- 
like—don’t you think 

‘Oh yes, I know the theory about that. 
But if they were exactly alike in tempera- 
ment, they'd be sufficiently unlike for the 
That ar 


purposes of counterparts was 





ne 


ta gee meena 
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for all when male and fe 
He them I've no doubt 
‘aught by all the kinds of 
‘erence they find in each other; that’s 

is natural as it’s silly. But the mis 
inderstanding, the trouble, the quarrel 
ling, the wear and tear of spirit, that they'd 
have to go through before they assimilated 

t makes me tired, as the boy S say. No: 
I hope, for the young man’s own sake, 
he’s got his conge . 

‘But he’s so kind, so good” 

oo My dear, the world is surfeited with 
kind, good men. There are half a dozen 
of them at the other end of the plazza 
smoking; and there comes another to join 
them,” she added, as a laree figure, semi 

‘ular in profile, advanced itself from a 
doorway toward a vacant chair among 
the smokers. *' The very soul of kindness 
ind goodness.” She beckoned toward 
her husband, who caucht sight of her ges 
ture ‘**Now I can tell you all his mental 
processes. First, surprise at seeing some 
one beckoning; then astonishment that 
it’s: 1. though whoelse should beekon him? 
then wonder what I ean want; then con 
jecture that I may want him to come 
here; then pride in his conjecture; rebel 
lion; compliance.” 

The ladies were in a scream of laughter 
as Mr. Brinkley lumbered heavily to their 
group. 

** What is it 2?” he asked 

‘Do you believe in broken engage- 
ments? Now quick—off-hand!” 

* Who's engaged 2?” 

‘No matter.” 


“Well, you know Punch’s advice to 


those about to marry 

‘IT know—chestnuts,” said his wife, 
scornfully They dismissed each other 
with tender bluntness, and he went in to 
get a match. 

\h, Mrs. Brinkley,” said one of the 
ladies, ‘‘it would be of no use for you 
to preach broken engagements to any 
one who saw you and Mr. Brinkley to- 
ort ther.” 

They fell upon her, one after another, 
and mocked her with the difference be- 
tween her doctrine and practice; and they 
were all the more against her because they 
had been perhaps a little put down by her 
whimsical sayings. 

‘Yes,’ she admitted. ‘* But we’ve been 


thirty years coming to the understanding 


that vou all admire so much; and do you 
think it was worth the time ?” 


XX]I 

Mavering kept up until he took 
of the party of young people who 
come over on the ferry-boat to Eas 
for the frolic of seeing him off. It 
tremendous tour de force to accept 
company as if he were glad of it, a 
respond to all their gay nothings ¢ 
to maintain a sunny surface on his tu 
misery. They had tried to make 
come with them, but her mother pl 
a bad headache for her: and he had 
parry a hundred sallies about her 
from his sick heart humor the pop 
insinuation that there was an unde) 
standing between them, and _ that 
had agreed together she should not cor 
He had to stand about on the steam 
wharf and listen to amiable innuendoes { 
nearly an hour before the steamer ca 
in from St. John. The fond adieux of 
friends, their offers to take any messag 
back, lasted during the interminable 
teen minutes that she lay at her moorings 
and then he showed himself at the ste: 
of the boat, and waved his handkerehi 
in acknowledgment of the last part 
salutations on shore. 

When it was all over, he went do 
into his state-room, and shut himself 
and let his misery roll over him. He fi 
as if there were a flood of it, and it washed 
him to and fro, one gall of shame, of self 
accusal, of bitterness, from head to foot 

Sut in it all he felt no resentment toward 
Alice, no wish to wreak any smallest part 
of his suffering upon her. Even while li 
had hoped for her love, it seemed to hin 
that he had not seen her in all that pet 
fection which she now had in irreparabl 
loss. His soul bowed itself fondly OV 
the thought of her; and stung as he was 
by that last cruel word of hers, he could 
not upbraid her. That humility which 
is love casting out selfishness, the most 
egotistic of the passions triumphing ove! 
itself—Mavering experienced it to the fu 
He took all the blame. He could not se 
that she had ever encouraged him to hop 
for her love, which now appeared a tr 
sure heaven-far beyond his scope; he cou 
only call himself fool, and fool, and fo 
and wonder that he could have met her in 
the remoteness of that morning with the 
belief that but for the follies of last night 
she might have answered him differently 
He believed now that, whatever had gone 
before, she must still have rejected him. 
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had treated his presumption very le 
tly: she had really spared him 
vent on, over and over. Sometimes 


ied a little, as when he thought of 


tell her 
r} He 


must laueg 
him ’ 


scarcely 


vhen she should mother, 


Pasmer 
both 


pietured 


then 


passe d a 


laughing at and 
he had 


l words with him 


Pasmer 
coming in and 
what they were laughing at, and 
r saving, and his laughing too. 

times he 


ther figured them as in 


sed at his temerity, which must seem 
lem greater and oreater, as 

d to him. He 
inlv of himself, and the 


now it 
had never thought 


world far 


SO 


| seemed to think well of him: but be 
se Alice Pasmer was impossible to him, 
elt that if was an unpardonable bold 
W hat 
they be saving of his having passed 
the 
nd light 
\lice that he loved her ? 
He wondered what Mrs. Pasmer had 
ought of his telling that he had 
me to ( ‘ampobello to consider the 


ess in him to have dreamed of her. 
ground of society compliments 


flirtation to actually telling 


her 
ques 
yn whether he should study law or go 
motive she had 

yposed he had in telling her that. He 
isked himself what motive he had, and 

ed to pretend that he had none. He 
Mrs. Pas 


o business, and what 


ramatized conversations with 
which he laughed it off. 
He tried to remember all that had pass 


mer in 

1 the day before at the picnic, and wheth- 
er Alice had done or said anything to en- 
courage him, and he could not find that 
had. 
ecause she felt perfectly safe with him 
m any such disgusting 


All her trust and freedom was 


absurdity as 
he had been guilty of. The ride home 
through the mist, with its sweet intima 
cy, that parting which had seemed so full 
' tender intelligence, were parts of the 
There had been nothing 


same illusion. 


it on her side from the beginning but 
i kindliness which he had now flung away 
forever. 
He 
tried to remember the point where he 
id started in this fat 


to the beginning, and 


went back 
il laby rinth of er- 
or. She had never misled him, but he 
iad misled himself from the first glimpse 
of her, 

W hatever was best in his light nature, 
vhatever was generous and self-denying, 
came out in this humiliation. From the 
vision of her derision he passed to a pic- 
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ture of ering from pity for him, 


and wrung w a sense of the pain she 


had @wiven h Ile promised himsell to 


write to her, ¢ gy” her not to care tor 


him, because he was not worthy of that 


He framed a letter in his mind, in which 


he posed in noble attitudes, and 


his 


hanimous appeal to her 


some 


brought tears into eyes by his mag 


not to sutfer for 


the sake of one so unworthy of her seri 


ous thought He pictured her greatly 


moved by some of the phrases, and he com 
posed for her a re ply, which led to anoth 


er letter from him, and so to a 


corre 


spondence and a long and tender friend 
the 
then she discovered that she 


He 


fool again, and he rose from 


ship. end he died suddenly, and 


had al Ways 
him 


loved aiscovered ¢ >» Was 


playing the 
the berth where he had tumbled himself 
The state-room had that smell of parboil 
ed paint 
minded 


ha 


family, just 


which state-rooms have, and re 


Which fie 


him of the steamer in 


1 gone to Kurope when a boy, with the 


after his mother’s health be 
gan to fail 


He the 


ladies’ saloon, where the second-class pas 


went down on the deck neat 


the 


same band of plantation negroes who had 


sengers were gathered listening to 
amused him so much on the eastward trip 
The passengers were mostly pock-marked 
Provincials, and many of them were wo 
men; they lounged on the barrels of ap 
the 


the ne 


ples neatly piled up, and listened to 


music without smiling. One of 
eroes was singing to the banjo, and an 
other began to do the rheumatic uncle's 
Mavering said to himself: 
‘I can’t stand that Oh, what a fool I 
Alice, | Oh, 


Oh, 


break-dow i. 


merciful 


jackass! Ow! 


am! love you 


heavens ! infernal 
Gaw !” 


At the 


of Italian |] 


bow of the boat he found a gang? 
aborers returning to the States 
after some job in the 


Provinces. They 


smoked their pipes and whined their Ni 
apolitan dialect together It made Mav 
ering think of Dante, of the ‘‘ Inferno,” to 


which he 


passed naturally from his self 
denunciation for having been an infernal 
The 


hell ran through his mind. 


jackass. iInseription on the gate of 
He thought 
he would make his life, his desolate, bro 
At 
thesame time he ground his teeth, and mut 
tered: ‘Oh, what a fool Iam! Oh, idiot! 
beast! Oh! The pipes reminded 
him to smoke, and he took out his ciga 


ken life, a perpetual exile, like Dante’s 


oh!” 
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rette case. The Italians looked at him; he of those phosphorescent flames, and 
ve all the cigarettes among them, with- eyes were like it. ‘* Horrible! hor 
out keeping any for himself. He deter- he tried to shriek, but he cried, ‘‘ A 
mined to spend the miserable remnant of love you.” 





There was a burelar 
His life in going’ about doing ood and room, and he was running 


after 
bestowing alms. Pasmer. 


Mavering caught him, and 
He groaned aloud, so that the Italians to beat him: his fists fell like bolls of 
noticed it,and doubtless spoke of itamong ton; the burglar drew his breath in 
themselves He could not understand a long, washing sound like water. 
their dialect, but he feigned them saying Mavering woke deathly sick, and hi 
respectfully compassionate things. Then the sweep of the waves. The boat 
he gnashed his teeth again, and cursed his pitching frightfully. He struggled 
folly. When the bell rang for supper he into the saloon, and saw that it was 
found himself very hungry, and ate hea- o'clock. In five hours more it would 
vily. After that he went out in front of a day since he told Alice that he 
the cabin, and walked up and down, think- her; it now seemed very improba 
ing, and trying not to think. The tur- There were a good many half-dressed 


moil in his mind tired him like a prodi- ple in the saloon, and a woman came ru 
gious physical exertion ning out of her state-room straight to Ma 
Toward ten o'clock the night grew ering. She was in her stocking feet, and 


rougher. The sea was so phosphorescent her hair hung down her back. 
that it broke in sheets and flakes of pale “Oh! ave we going down?” she in 
bluish flame from the bows and wheel- ploredhim. ‘‘Have westruck? Ought 
houses, and out in the dark the waves we to pray—somebody ? Shall I 
revealed themselves in flashes and long the children ?” 

cleams of fire. One of the officers of the Mavering reassured her, and told hey 
boat came and hung with Mavering over there was no danger. 

the guard. The weird light from the wa- ‘*Well, then,” she said, ‘‘Tll g 
ter was reflected on their faces, and show- for my shoes.” 

ed them to each other. 


Oo back 


‘Yes, better get your shoes.” 

‘* Well, I never saw anything like this The saloon rose round him and sank 
before. Looks like hell; don’t it?” said He controlled his sickness by planting 
the officer. chair in the centre and sitting in it 

‘“Yes,” said Mavering. ‘‘Is it uncom- his eyes shut. As he grew more con 
mon ?”’ fortable he reflected how he had calm 

‘Well, I should say so. JI guess we're that woman, and he resolved again 
going to have a picnic.” spend his life in doing good. ‘* Yes, that’s 

Mavering thought of blueberries, but he the only ticket,” he said to himself, wit 
did not say anything. involuntary frivolity. He thought « 

‘I guess it’s going to be a regular cir- what the officer had said, and he helpl 
cus.” ly added, ‘‘Cireus ticket—reserved seat 

Mavering did not care. He asked, in- Then he began again, and loaded hims« 
curiously, ‘‘ How do you find your course with execration. 
in such weather 2” The boat got into Portland at nin 

‘Well, we guess where we are, and o'clock, and Mavering left her, taking his 
then give her so many turns of the wheel.” hand-bag with him, and letting his trum 
The officer laughed,and Mavering laugh- go on to Boston. 
ed too. He was struck by the hollow note The oflicer who received his ticket 
in his laugh; it seemed to him pathetic; the gang-plank noticed the destination « 
he wondered if he should now always. it, and said, *‘ Got enough ? 
laugh so, and if people would remark it. ‘Yes, for one while.” Mavering re 
He tried another laugh; it sounded me- ognized his acquaintance of the night 
chanical. fore. 

He went to bed, and was so worn out ** Don’t like pienies very much ?” 
that he fell asleep and began to dream. ‘*No,” said Mavering, with abysn 
A face came up out of the sea.and brood- gloom. ‘‘They don’t agree with m 
ed over the waters, as in that picture of Never did.” He was aware of trying to 
Vedder’s which he calls ‘‘ Mystery,” but make his laugh bitter. The officer di 
the hair was not blond; it was the color not notice. 
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Mavering was surprised, after the chill 
to find it rather a 
n. close morning in Portland. The 
to 


as the best in 


the storm at sea, 


taurant which the haeckman took 
town was full of flies: 
bit him awake out of the dreary rev 
fell 
ikfast. In a mirror opposite he saw 
race. It did not 
sed very much as it always did. 


ied playing a part through life 


he into while waiting for his 
hageard;: it 
He 
hid- 


** Oh. 


LOOK 


¢ a broken heart under a smile 


1 ineorrigible ass!” he said to himself, 


| was afraid he had said it to the young 
idy who brought him his breakfast, and 
woked haughtily at him from under her 
ic, She was thin, and 


very wore a 


ick jersey. 
He tried to find out whether he had spo 
1 aloud by addressing her pleasantly. 
[t's pretty cool this morning.” 

What say ?” 

‘Pretty cool.” 

“Oh yes. 


But it’s pretty clo-ose.”’ she 


lied, in her Yankee cantilation. She 
ent away and left him to the bacon and 
eggs he had ordered at random. ‘There 
is a fly under one of the slices of bacon, 
uid Mavering confined himself to the cof 
A man came up in a white cap and 
cet from a basement in the front of the 
restaurant, where confectionery was sold, 
i threw down a mass of malleable can 
on a marble slab, and began to work 
Mavering watched him, thinking fuz 
all the time of Alice, and holding 
ng fatiguing dialogues with the people 
the Ty’n-y-Coed, whose several voices 
heard. 
He said to himself that it 
in yesterday. 


was worse 
He wondered if it would 
»on vettine worse every day. 
He saw a man pass the door of the res 
taurant 


who looked exactly like Board 


man as he glaneed in. The resemblance 
was explained by the man’s coming back, 


ind proving to be really Boardman. 


XXII. 

Mavering sprang at him with a demand 
for the reason of his being there. 

‘I thought it was you as I passed,” 
said “but I] 
sure—so dark back here.” 

“And I thought it 

uuldn’t believe it,” 


Boardman, couldn’t make 


was you, but | 


said Mavering, with 


45 


equal foree, cutting short an interior con 
versation with Mr. Pasmer, which had be 
gun to hold itself sinee his first 


rilmMpse 
of Boardman 

‘I came down here to do a sort of one 
horse vacht race to-day,’’ Boardman ex 
plained 
Better 


he re. 


to be a 
have some breakfast. 


“Gomme yacht 


Q)y 


race 
‘better not 
Flies under your bacon.” 
‘*Rough on the flies,” said Boardman, 
Snapping the bell which 
in the 


What 


summoned the 


spectre black jersey, and he sat 


down are you doing in Port 
land 

Mavering told him, and then Boardman 
he had left 


Mavering needed no other hint to speak, 


asked him how the Pasmers. 


and he spoke fully, while Boardman list 
ened with an agre eable silence, lé tting the 
hero of the tale 


break into self-scornful 


groans and doleful laughs, and ease his 


heart with grotesque, inarticulate noises, 
and made little or no comments 
By the time his breakfast came Board 


man was ready to say, 


‘TI didn’t suppose 


it was so much of a mash 
‘IT didn't 
I left 


[ was going down there to see her, but 


Mavering 


course | Knew 


said 
Of 


either,” 
‘when Boston 
when I got there it kept going on, just 
like anything else, up to the last moment 
I didn’t 
that I had become a mere pulp.” 


realize till it came to the worst 


‘* Well, you won't stay so,” said Board 

at 
had 
All 


man, making the first vain attempt 
He lifted the steak he 


ordered, and peered 


consolation. 
beneath it. 
right this time, anyway.” 

**T don’t know what you mean by stay 
ing so,” replied Mavering, with gloomy 
rej ction of the comfort offered. 

‘You'll see all for the best; 
that out of it. If she could 
throw you over, after leading you on—” 


that it’s 
you're well 


‘*But she didn't lead me on!” 
ed Mavering Don't 
that it was all my mistake from the first ? 
If I hadn't perfectly besotted 1] 
should have seen that she was only tol 
Why, hang 
it, Boardman, I must have had a kind of 


exclaim 
you understand 


been 


erating me. Don’t you see ? 
consciousness of it under my thick-skinned 
conceit, after all, for when I came to the 
point when I did come to the point I 
hadn't the sand to stick to it like a man, 
and I tried to get | Yes, | 
can see that I did I kept fooling 
about, and fooling about, and it was be- 


ier to help me 
now. 
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of 


that I was mistaken 


had that sort prescience—or 


"you call it 


‘rom the very beginning 


to tell Boardman about the 


rht before: but he could 
He said to himself that he did not care 
| but 


seem to have 


, - 
their being hardly to his credit: 


he did not choose to le lice 


resented anything in them; it belittled her, 
So Board 


man had to proceed upon a partial 


and claimed too much for him 


know 


ledge of the facts 
[ don’t suppose that 


boomerang way 
of yours, if that’s what you mean, was of 
much use ‘he said 


Use? It 


you going to do 


But what 


How are you going to 


ruined me! are 


presuppose that a girl like Miss Pasmer is 
l mean 
Mavering broke off with 


‘* And if 


are 


interested in an idiot like you ? 


me, of course.” 


a dolorous laugh cant 
to do 
You've got 


and the i you'v rot to go 


vou 


presuppose 1t, What you going 


when it comes to the point 
to sh 


t 


lyshally, 
it blind 
‘Well, then, if you’ve got yourself to 


[ tell you it’s a leap in the dark.” 


blame 
How am I to blame, I should 
retorted Mavering, rejecting the 


like to 


! r from another of the censure 
which he had been heaping upon him- 
irritation of 
speak out at 
Well, let it 1 go,” he groaned, 

‘* T don’t care. But she isn't 

L don’t [ could admire 
very 


sne 


‘If: the 
‘ | did 


too late. 


S¢ 


his nerves spoke. 


ast—when it was 


li 
al 


uimlessly. 


to Diame think 


admired 


right. I 


much who 
did 


couldn't 


any body 
No sir 


and 


Le, 


just was a 


tool, she have treated 


me 
lifferently.” 
‘*Oh, I cuess it Il come out all right,” 


said Boardman, abandoning himself to 


mere optimism. 
demanded May 


hope he 


‘* How come all right 2?” 
o, flattered the 
‘It's come right now. 


rin refused. 


I’ve got my de 


by 


serts; that’s all 

What harm have 
right for you to think 
and I don’t 
anything else just 


W hen 


‘Oh no, you haven't. 
¢ It’s all 


beer of 


vou done 
sma yourself, see 
how you co ild think 
it present. But you wait awhile. 
did it happen ?” 

Mavering took out 


day 


One 
, one hour, twenty minutes, and fif 


his watch. 


teen seconds ago. 

‘Sure about the seconds? I suppose 
you didn’t hang round a great while af- 
terward ?” 


‘Well, people don’t, generally, 
Mavering, with scorn. , 

** Never tried it,” said Boardman 
ing critically at his fried potatoes 
venturing upon them. ‘‘If you had s 
have 
mind,” he added, as if encouraged t 


of 


perhaps she might changed 


hopeful view by the result 
tiny. 

‘Where did you get your fraudul 
reputation for common-sense, Boardn 
retorted Mavering, who had followed 
examination of 
untary interest 
mind; 


the vith in 
‘She won't chang 
that 


this 


potatoes 


isn’t of kind 
she’s the one woman 
could 


man.” 


she one 
in 
man of 


world 


have made a me, Bo 


‘*TIsthat so?” asked Boardman, lig 
** Well, she ¢s a good-looking girl.” 
‘She's divine!” 
“What a dress that 


Class Day! 


was she had 


think what she has « 


She makes everything perfect, and 1 


‘IT never 


makes you forget it.” 
‘*She’s got 

about that 
‘*Stvle!” sighed Mavering: 


tempted no exemplification. 


stvle: there’s no mista 


but he 


** She's aw fully graceful. Whatawa 
she’s got!” 


“Oh, don’t, 
that’s true, and 


don’t. Boardman! 
all that’s 
thine to her goodness. 


nothing—no 
She’s good 
Well, I give it up! She's 
You wouldn’t think that, may 
be; you can’t imagine a pretty girl re 
And all the 
cating when she’s serious; 


so 
Boardman! 
religious. 

vious. she’s more intox 

and when she’s 
forgotten your whole worthless existen: 

she’s ten thousand times more fascinating 
than any other girl when she’s going 
right for you. of 
into absence: 


There’s a kind lo 
her kind of 
rapture, don’t you know—when she’s si 
rious, that brings your heart right into 
your mouth. She makes you think of 
some of those pictures I want to t 
you what she said the other day at a p 
nic when we were off getting blueberries 
and you'll understand that she isn’t like 
other girls—that she has a soul full of 
what, Boardman. = Shi 
has high thoughts about everything. 


comes eves 


of—-you know 
don’t believe she’s ever had a mean or ig 
noble impulse—she couldn’t have.” In 
the business of imparting his ideas coi 


fidentially Mavering had drawn hims« 
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ss the table toward Boardman, with 
eed to what was on it. 
You'll be 


ing you know 


Look out! into my steak 
‘ried May 
W hat 


her, 


confound your steak! 
pushing the dish away 
rence does it make ? \ Lost 


\ 


said 


| don't believe vo ive lost 


‘dman. 

W hat’s the reason you don’t 7” retort 

\Mavering, with contempt 
Because, if she’s sind of a 


vou SaVv she is, she let you 
ne up there and dangle round a whole 


1 
she 


Now 


ght without letting you know 
it like it, unless she did like it. 

just go a little into detail, 
Mavering was quite willing He went 
into detail that he left nothing 
» Boardman’s imagination He 
se of its calamitous close in recounting 
he 
hed in telling 
Miss Ander 


he drew he ads 


much 
lost the 
facts of his story at Campobello; 
ed and blushe d and iaug 
n things; he described 
and imitated her voice: 
some of the ladies on the margin of a 
the te 
repeated the eruel words 


and into his 
es when he 


ch Alice had 


Spaper irs Came 


used at their last meet 


. ° 
prace said 


She 


Oh, well, you must 
‘‘T’ve got 


up,” 
joardman. to go now. 
in’t mean it, of course.” 
Mean what ?” 
That you were ungentlemanly Wo 
don’t know half the time how hard 
ey're hitting.” 
[ cuess she meant that she didn’t want 
anyway,” said Mavering, gloomily. 
Ah, I don’t know about that. You'd 
er ask her the next time vou see her. 
He had risen, and he offered 


to Mavering, who was still 


(;ood-by.” 
s hand 
ited. 
‘Why, I’ve half a mind to go with 

But I thought 

uu might be going right on to Boston 

"No; Pl with 


»w do you go to the race ?”’ 


All right, come alone. 


wait and go on you, 


H 
[In the press boat.” 
Any women ?” 
No; 
ity.” 

‘That settles it. I have got all I want 
of that particular sex for the time being.”’ 
Mavering wore a very bitter air as he said 


ve don’t send them on this sort 


j 
a 


is; it seemed to him that he would al 


HOPES 


he rose, and arrang 


ith the restaurateut 


under the counter, and then 


with his friend 


sun had come out, and the ton W 


Che 


burning aw 


is ie 


ected 


ay there Wi and iit in 


the air, wh ie rej iover could 


not ru and he said, looking 


animated 
to 


round, and up and down the 
l l g 
cood di: 


The 


stre¢ less youre forge have a 
led 
SHOpPpLug 


the 


pavement 


pavement was pretty well fil 


women who had begun 


ves were standing beside pave 


ment a lady crossed the trom 


a Shop door toward a 


ot 


coupe j ist in Tront 


hem with her hands full of light pack- 


ages she dropped one of them, and May 
ering sprang forward instinctively and 


picked it up for her 

‘Oh, thank you!” she said, with the deep 
tude which society ¢ iltivates for the 
smalle lifted her 
of 


and 


st services Then she 


drooped ¢ and, with a flash 


t 
surprise, ¢ xclaimed, ‘* Mr. Mavering’! 


dropped all her packages that she 


Velashes 
might 
shake hands with him. 


1 


Boardman sauntered slowly on, but saw 


with a backward clance Mavering earry 
ng the lady’s packages to the co ipé for 
her: saw him lift his hat there, and shake 
and 
He waited 


; 


bloek for Mave ring lo 


hands with somebody in the coupe, 
then stand talking beside it 


at the 


corner ot the 
come up, 


affecting an interest in the neck 
fs 1, 


minutes M i 


sher’s window 


vering Jone | 
him 
Those ladies 


‘** Look here, Boardman! 


have snagged onto me.” 

** Are there two of them 

‘* Yes, one inside. And they 
them the rac 


rot a 


to with to see 


father’s 


LO 
little steam vac ht 
want you to go too ” 

Boardman shook his head 


‘* Well, that’s told 


them that you had to go on the press boat 


what I them—told 
ished they were going on 
But I don’t see how | 


Thev’re ladies that | met Class 


The \ said they 
the 
can refuse. 
Day, 


little more attention then: 


pre SS DOat Loo. 


and I ought to have shown them a 


but | Fol so 


taken up with 

‘IT see,” said Boardman, showing his 
teeth, fine and even as grains of pop-corn, 
in a slight sareastic smile. ‘Sort of po 
he suggested. 


of.’ 


etical justice,” 


‘* Well, it is—sort said Mavering 





ao 





manger 


PS Ss RRA DUTT Son C= 


SONI Prem it 


Me eae 
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with ashamefaced consciousness. ‘‘ What 
train are you going back on 2” 
Seven o clock 

‘Tl be there.’ 

He hurried back to rejoin the ladies, and 
Boardman saw him, after some parley and 
laughter, get into the coupé, from which 
he inferred that they had turned down the 
little seat in front, and made him take it; 
and he inferred that they must be very 
jolly, sociable girls. 


He did not see Mavering again till the 
train was on its way, when he came in, 
looking distraughtly about for his friend. 
He was again very melancholy, and said 
dejectedly that they had made him stay 
to dinner, and had then driven him down 
to the station, bagandall. ‘* The old gen- 
[ was in hopes Id find 
you hanging round somewhere, so that ] 


tleman came too. 
could introduce you. They’re awfully 
nice. None of that infernal Boston stitf- 
ness. The one you saw me talking with 
is married, though.” 

Boardman was writing out his report 
from a little book with short-hand notes 
in it. There were half a dozen other re- 
porters in the car busy with their work. 
A man who seemed to be in authority 
said to one of them, ** Try to throw in a 
little humor.” 

Mavering pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and leaned his head on the back of his 


seat, and tried to sleep. 


XNIII 
At his father’s agency in Boston he 
found, the next morning, a letter from 
him saying that he expected to be down 
that day, and asking Dan to meet him at 
The letter 
intimated the elder Mavering’s expecta- 


the Parker House for dinner. 


tion that his son had reached some con 
clusion in the matter they had talked of 
before he left for ¢ ‘ampobello. 

[It gave Dan a shiver of self-diseust 
and a sick feeling of hopelessness. He 
was quite willing now to do whatever his 
father wished, but he did not see how he 
could face him and own his defeat. 

When they met, his father did not seem 
to notice his despondency, and he asked 
him nothing about the Pasmers, of course. 
That would not have been the American 
way. Nothing had been said between the 
fatherand son as to the special advantages 
of Campobello for the decision of the 
question pending when they saw each oth- 


er last; but the son knew that the father 
guessed why he chose that island fo | 
purpose; and now the elder kney 

the younger had anything to tell hin 
would tell it, and if he had not he 

keep it. 
there was no objection on the fat] 


il li¢ 


It was tacitly understood 


part to Miss Pasmer; in fact, there 
been a glimmer of humorous intellige) 
in his eye when the son said he thou 
he should run down to Bar Harbor 
perhaps to Campobello, but he had s 
nothing to betray his consciousness 

They met in the reading-room at Pa 
er’'s, and Dan said, ‘* Hello, fathe: 
his father answered, *‘ Well, Dan:” and 
they shyly touched the hands dropped 
their sides as they pressed together int 
crowd. 


The father gave his boy a k 
glance, and then took the lead into 1 
dining-room, where he chose a corner | 
ble, and they disposed of their hats ont 
window-seat. 

‘* All well at home ?” asked the you 
fellow, as he took up the bill of fare to on 
der thedinner. His father hated that, a 
always made him do it. 

‘*Yes, yes; as usual, I believe. Min 
nie is off for a week at the mountains 
Eunice is at home.” 

**Oh! How would vou like some green 


goose, with apple Sauce, Sweet - potatoes 


and succotash ?’ 

‘*Tt seems to me that was pretty good 
the last time. All right, if you like i 

‘*T don’t know that I care for anyth 
much. I’m a little off my feed. No 
soup,” he said, looking up at the wait 
bending over him; and then he gave tl 
order. ‘‘I think you may bring me hal 
a dozen Blue Points, if they’re good, 
called after him. 

‘*Didn’t Bar Harbor agree with you 
asked Mr. Mavering 
taking the opening offered him. 

‘No, not very well,” said Dan; and li 


or ( ‘ampobello “as 


said no more about it, leaving his father 
to make his own inferences as to the kim 
or degree of the disagreement. 

** Well, have you made up your mind 
asked the father, resting his elbows « 
either side of his plate, and putting his 
hands together softly, while he looked 
across them with a cheery kindness at lis 
boy. 

‘Yes, I have,” said Dan, slowly. 

‘* Well 2?” 

““T don’t believe I care to go into thie 
law.” 
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Sure ?” 

Yes,” 

Well, that’s all right, then I wish- 

ou to choose freely, and I suppose 

e done so.” 

Oh yes.’ 

[ think you've chosen wisely, and I’m 
id It's a weight off mind 
youll be happier in the 

vou would in the law: 
it You neean t look 


deal ol Pon Vassel Fal 


[ shouldn't mind rong 
listless] y 

It won't be necessary 
it wont be desirabie 


ook up the business al 


Dan gave astart. ‘‘In Boston 


Yes. It ish tin the Shape | want to 
iT | propose to open a place of our 
». and to put you in charge.” Some 
vo in the young man’s face « xpressed 


ictanee, and his father asked, kindly, 

Vould that be distasteful to you 

Oh no. [It isn’t the thing | object 
it I don’t know that I eare to be in 

ston.” He lifted his face and looked 
father full in the eves, but with a waze 

it refused to convey unyth ne definite 


n the father knew that the DOV S love 


ir had gone seriously Wrong 

The waiter came with the dinner, and 
de an interruption in which they could 
naturally silent. When he had put 


f 


dinner before them, and cumbered 


m with superfluous service, after the 
shion of his kind, he withdrew a little 
ivy, and left them to resume their talk. 

Well,” said the elder lightly, as if 
Dan’s not caring to be in Boston had no 
articular significance for him, ‘*I don’t 
cnow that I care to have you settle down 

immediately. I rather think I'd like 
have you look about first a little. Go 

New York, go to Philadelphia, and see 
eir processes there. We can’t afford to 

old-fashioned in our ways. I’ve al 

LVS been more interested by the zsthetie 
le of the business, but you ought to have 
taste for the mechanism, from your 

grandfather; your mother has it.” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. I think all that’s very 
interesting,” said Dan. 

‘Well, go to France, and see how those 
fellows do it. Go to London, and look 
up William Morris.” 

‘Yes, that would be very nice,” ad- 
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mitt » young fellow, beginning to 
‘But I didn't suppose lL didn't 
expect to bea lille With a ? 
ntered 1 pon h entence W 
| last word 
ifted upon, hil 
7 that he 
should 1 
there woul 
of sadness 
‘rent vesterday 


al 
at once 
vou'd decided upon 


Vou da be 


and 
some 
would vou 
IT should like it 
on the w: f his father’s s 


ion, bul 


ch Europe 
lL he did not deny 
consolation of the vision 
“Well, there’s nobody to dislike 
id his father,cheerily. He was sure 
t Dan had been jilted; otherwise he 
ould have put forth some 
a scneme which must intert 
making “'There’s no re 
t + 


our resources, Wwe shouldn L Le 


on to speak more 

plans and Dan listened with an 
erence of it all to Alice, but stil 
surface intelligence on which nothing 
Lost 

‘Are you going home with me to-mor 
row ?” asked his father as they rose from 
the table 

‘Well, perhaps not to-morrow 


rot some of my things to put together 


umbridge yet, and perhaps Dd 


c 
low after them. But I’ve a notion 
be 


‘tter spend the winter at home, and 


an idea of the manufacture before | vO 
abroad I might sail in January; they 
say it’s a good month.” 

‘* Yes, there’s sense in that.” said his 
father. 

‘‘And perhaps I won't break up in 
Cambridge till ve been to New York and 
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It’s 


right,” said 


» dining-room, 


YOLE 
ev went; 


tOnL as 


spent 


isiness Tor tf 
accompaniment of 
remained to uninter 
vening 1n 
ror the thea 
| to find Board 
iin off on some 
er trying at sev 
which he knew 


one in town vet, 


is thoughts. 
thoughts of 

i the night before that, 
r, and they porte nded 
of self-abnegation 


forth He 


found that it was 


from that time 
rs, and 
1 


that he was suffering 
affection. 


\lice’s cruelty; he 


.* wounded 


cht be happy; he could 
happy 
‘to the married one of 
» ladies he had spent the day with 
and thanked them for mak- 
vhiech he would 
to 
mysterious mel 
he 
ind sorrow of which he 


He had the 


good sense to tear his letter up when he 


Santiy aday 


] ] aaah 
KnOWNn how per 


se have 
a soft, 
hinted 


anch pervade his letter; 


1 
\ t hle 
d iPRiy a LPOUDIE 


couid not aennitely pei 


AZINE. 
had 


sprightly 


and 
instead 


finished it, to 


Saving thi 


send 
note 
Frobisher and her sister 
the 


Lhey 


came 


at the end of month, as the 
; 


ken of doin 


miust be 


him know 
by 


Upon the impu 


1 
this letter he went more 


intiy asleep 


three 


d, and fell inst 
During 


himself f 


the next 


aithfully to the sehe 
his father had outlined for hi 
ited New York and Philadelpl 
ed 


there 


into the and 


DUSINEeSS 


and he returned 


| ‘ port and compare 


1119 Vv with whic 


Lhnose 


amined in his father’s manuf 


he first time to under 


man ¢ 


I 
how his father, wl Was a 
] 
} 


4 ee ; ; 
ectual and artistic interests, sli 


fond of the work 
a cood deal of 


to 
her than they 


He spent 


mother, and read her, and 


better terms with 
were. They were much 


he was too 


very 
she objecte d to him that 
and frivolous. He sat with his sist 
took an interest in their pursuit 
his father 


drove them about with 


rels, and resumed something of the o 
lations with them which the selfis 
of his college life had broken off 


he eould not speak of Campobello or « 


what had happened there; and h 
ther and sisters, whatever they thou 
made no more allusion to it than h 
ther had done. 

They 


that matters must have gone 


took it for grant 


mercifully 
Wrong 
or else he would speak about them 
there had been some gay banter an 
them concerning the objects of his ex} 
before he left They nad 


heard of the heroine of his Class Day, a 


dition home. 


they had their doubts of her, such as ¢ 
have of their brothers’ heroines. Th« 
were not inconsolably sorry to have he 
prove unkind; and their mother found 
the probable event another proof of t 

father’s total want of discernment wl 
the « 


Mavering had come home from Class D 


women were concerned, for 
about as much smitten with this mysteri 
ous Miss Pasmer as Dan was. She talk 

it over indignantly with her daughters 
they were glad of Dan’s escape, but 1 
were incensed with the girl who could let 
him escape, and they inculpated her in a 
high degree of heartless flirtation. They 
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{more of them 
e had obit 


rst momen 


» stopped in 
or 


stood stor 


en arrested by 
vaiting Th 
n he went about steeped n vioom 


ck that all the work 


mornings 


with 
some ! , 
ied that the night had lasted forever. 
felt as if the day oht had uneovered 
misery and his shame to every one. 
never 


sho ild 


Boston 
knew when he have 


CONTINUED. | 


above the sea, in 


the valley 


uth and 


n the temperate ri 


or1oOn 


= iV 


the 


abou 


( UAUTLA is a typical Mexican vi 


in 


It is reached | 


seven 


west. 


tains permit. 


nours 


maki! 


\ 


is 


a 


f Mexico on tl 


iage 


$000 


state of Morelos. 
ich adjoins the state of 
th. 


raluway\ 


wh 
eastward, 


and then 


an almost ¢ 
ilf-cirecle to its destination. 


In Me 


ie railways must run where the moun 


runs 
xact 
xico 


+ 


Lraln passes 


road 


vroon 


part 


tonroug 


id 


} 
Al 


1 ’ 
Cwhich a 


On the 


is GonKeys lagen W1 


patient beast 
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and 


an women, also 


simple animal of the 


bent to their 


short ith flat faces, brown legs, 


and small hands—the aristoe 


e soil and Mexican laborers in 


rapes and broad straw hats, file 


urd t] Soon abrupt eleva 


iched. picture sque 


and the foot-hills 


ve ascend, the adobe villages 


more foreign character, and the 


lation becomes more pictu 


costume and habits The train 


up of first 


second, and third class 


the first-class, 


Mexican men in 


lf-breeds, are gorgeous in ar 


enormous and heavy high 


road-brimmed hats,loaded with 


bu on, trousers braided 
With 


with a 


e seams or thick sewn coms 


r, every man 
strapped on his waist, 
1 carrying These 


vuns, 
voinge to hunt at some ha 


ls, and at the stations 
there is great scurry 


nto rickety carriages, 


caparisoned little 


and curvet There 


bravado about it 


] 


‘lass cars have four paralle 

oe from end to end, and are 

packed wi a motley 
or Me xica ) 


plenty of 
I ‘ 


throng Indian 


lookin women in blue ribosas, 
childre Nn and babies men in soil 
ed serapes and big hats, everybody eating 
At all the stations the 
,and the 


ars swarm with hucksters, mostly 


some odd mess 


train makes a long halt sides of 


the e 
women and boys, offering the sapotas and 
other tasteless fruits, tamales and other 
able edibles, (flavored and 


maeserit ices 


colored snow), pink drinks faintly savor 
The tamal 


over the re- 


ed with nes, and pulque. 
all 


It consists of chopped meat, to- 
and rolled 


a favorite composite 
| 


p iblie 


matoes, chile in a tortilla. 


The tortilla, perhaps it is necessary to say, 


the almost universal country substitute 


for bread, is a cake made of maize, and 


about the size Fa lareve buckwheat cake. 
Its manufacture is one of the chief occu- 
I 


pations of the women. In almost every 
hut and garden one can hear the grinding 
and the patting of the tortilla. Seated on 
the ground, has beside her a 


In front 


the woman 
dish of soaking grains of maize. 


of her is a curved stone, and upo 
she 
held until it is a 
This paste she moulds and skilful 


mashes the maize with a ston: 
in both hands 
into shape, and lays upon a piece of 
fire 
Ephraim “"a& Cake 


iron to bake over a charcoal 
often it 
turned.’ 


is like 
Beggars abound, hideously mals 
and afflicted At one 


giant (who could, however, see 


station a s O 
a 
cars and pick up a piece of money 
four inches in his bare feet, a 

streaming hair and tattered clothes 

ed aloud for charity. Kneeling « 
ground opposite the ears, so that 

level with the Win 

long oration 

W he hoa of 

thrown him he picked it up and kis 

fervently, and call | 


was about on a 


he delivered a 


Spanish. bit mone 


all Ulie 
Wher 


cot nothing he cursed the entire tr 


d down 
ings of Heaven on the giver. 
il 
blast of anti Scriptural language en 
to He 


well at this business, and is the o 


blow it off the track. does 
houses, and is a comfortable citizen 
The 


ulation, on the whole, looks poor ani 


not excited by a railway train. 


graded; but the 
figure 
lan type predominating over the 
ish, have pleasant faces, and wear 
pect of patience. 

At and before we 


women, though sq 
and aboriginal in feature, the 


reached Ame« 


an elevation of over 8000 feet, the 


SHOW viev 
after lorded it over the landscape 


our winding way 


mountains rose in , and 
Krom Amecamec 
ascent of Popocatepetl is usually made 
and the cone shows very grandly a 
This 
the village of sacred shrines and no 
groves, much resorted to by pilgrims a 
At the sacred 
May as many as 40,000 worshippers ass 
ble here. At Ozumba, where 
begins to descend, we 


the ravine from its elevation. 


excursionists. festiv 
the roa 
breakfasted v« 
well for fifty cents, in a rude shanty, 0 


egos, rice, beefsteak, three or four oth 


kinds of meat and stews, sweets, pulque 


and black: coffee. 
these high regions. 


The pulque is best 

It is a viscous mi 
white fluid, very wholesome and susta 
ing, and would be a most agreeable di 
if it ‘‘ tasted good.” In fact it tastes, w 
it has been a few days fermented, | 
mixture of buttermilk 


KE 
Lk 


and sour cide) 
But many strangers become very fond o! 


l 
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country was brown i 


The older it grows the more intoxi- 
looke d fertile, ready 


As the reader knows, proba 


ng it 1S. SOLL to 
} . | , 
it is drawn from the mag into bDiODOMm With tue summer rains 
frOWws yvund down into the valley, shab 


and y brown villages, both Mexican and Ind 


hese elevations to a gre: e 
cleanest-limbed and most vigorous k vere passed, each with 1ts Db al 


| by us the ‘* century 


holesome-looking prod ict of urehes almost 
When it { ‘Slt s i and 8 F the old 
spike ten or twenty feet hi ; ) some 
ntre, bearing brilliant 
When the plant is re: 


eut ou and 


n the eup thus formed 


+ 7 
at 


t three days 
often earri 


cs of natives in 
. disagreeable 
iS Many uses Lt 
reserved like melon ri ts long 
fibre is very extensively used in 
ropes and cordage , end of 
eaf terminates ina hard, sharp, black way 


S p LhOUSE Ith 


Break otf this thorn and 


ittached to it, and you passed 


the fibres from that across 
] to the Hotel San Diego 


a capital needle and thread for coarse square 
it to mend house of one story, With inte 


i 
The muleteers use i 


saddles and broken harness straps. nades, built about a large court 


it encouragement is there to industry den. All tl 


1 
e rooms, Which ha 


n nature furnishes in one plant drink, stone floors, and are furnished 
d, needles and thread, and a rope for movable chair, a small 


the irrespon 


stand, a bit of mirror (when 
n Ozumba the descent was rapid, sible mat aoes not carry it 

most extraordinary loops and eurves, away to some 

j perhaps a mat the cot-side, open on 


apartment), and 


long train, which was 
itself that the 


cht cars, so doubling on court, and most of them have no oth- 
er opening for light and air except the 


with the engineer on the door A few on the stree 


1ad = and wooden shutters The 


issengers in the rear car could almost 
t nav windows 


ike hands 
ves. The air on the summit 
cool, but it grew rapidly warm as as primitive as the apartment 
Olive groves ‘rench landlord introduces so 


lescended to Cuautla 
Ss, and peacn Lrees 
‘e in bloom in tl » mud villages | though the k 


seen on the into the Mexican cuisine 


descent was exciting in its rapidity, f it,and it is not al 
nd the ever-changing view—a vast pan- vely spot, a 
na of mountains and valleys kept iS nanas, a date-palm sapotas 
In our windines the t and flowering 
ht, first tepetl is seen over 


t is difficult to give an idea o 


ts trees 


the qui vive. 
1 voleanoes were always in sig 
ide and then on the other, Popo 


me si 

tepetl, almost a recular cone of snow, rorel to general experienc: 
500 feet in the azure sky, and Iztacei 
itl, a little lower, but longer, with a jag ! ition 
buttressed by re regular, continuous blocks of 
houses and shops—the 


1, serrated summit, and 


vigantie ledges. Nothing is finer than v adobe 

ie majesty of these mountains, so rich those in an Italian village 
color, so changing in hue at different mainly blank walls to 

ingles of vision, so nobly dominating the 


vast slopes down which we were rushing. 


through the doors of 


into a court or a garden There is a for 
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ve signt conti 
one of the ecehureh 


flow 


iSsels 


, handsome trees whose 
hes of long crimson t: 


another are the parotas, splendid 


them overrun with a gi 


Ss. one of 


ine. the copa de oro. whieh hung 
it 1ts 


i over vreal flowers, 


hure] 
-cnuren 


el eu of gold 


mie were 


] 


MOSLIY 


> } 
KHeeLNY 


the interi 


and raudiy paintec 


shops are so small 
and of lence is that 


conseq almost 


is done in open 
To 


th ealers take their merchandise, 


l the buving and selling 


market on ‘eoular market-day. 


; 
LLLIS 


and the country people bring their prod- 


uct In Cuautla Sunday is the chief 


market-day, and to the market we went af 


ter morning cottee It was a larve open 


space, d sty, with booths about the sides, 


couple of roofed platforms in the 
Here were for sale meats, vege 
fruits, mats, hats, sugar, cloth, ev 


sort of merchandise, mostly spread 


But 
lsand turbans and 


upon the ground, Oriental fashion 


for the absence of came 


dervishes one might have fancied himself 
in a North African market-place. It was 
thronged The women in cotton gowns 
of 
he ribosa, and all 
But 
the real Indian women were easily distin 

f 


colors, and then 


all 


had broad faces and Indian features 


oO soper how one 


faint pink: wore 


guished; shorter, with heavy masses of 


coarse black hair, and rather copper than 
yellow in color, they uniformly wore two 


strips of dark blue cloth, which were 


wrapped about them so as to revea 
‘the bosom, and leave the sturdy 
The 


men 


wore white 

‘ned perore and 
it ] } VW if 

OUL it Lhe WiLILE € 


the 


sf peopie, 


otto 


course bro 


in fron 


maolent 


SV and CiVIlily, bul 


and apparently perfectl at 


iwnorance and poverty. 


As cood a 


rarden 


specimen ol a sei 
Li see anvwhere 


ah Me HnhaozZza, 


n,and is rather an 


as One ‘ 
It is an extens 
ore! 


though resembles ne 


our experience It is a thicket 


rant and sweet-smelll 


1 


tation, and one stray 


damp allées in a tropical 
which the sun only penetrates in 


Water diverted 


rushes through it in 


oleams. from 


stream 


swift 
water, the ever-pleasant moisture « 
fills all 


the garden—and small co 


from the canals keep the whole 
water-soaked, except the elevated pa 
Here grow in a wild tangle bananas 
plantains, thickly set along the strea 
rushes by a meadow 


the 


bre OK: 


the n 


mamey, and papaya 
the orange, lemon, and the lime, 
coffee-plant. It is a wilderness of 


Amid the dark le 


gleam the white blossoms of oran 


foliage, swinging vines, penetratin; 
and brilliant colors. 
lemon and their golden globes of 
the yellowing mangoes, and the red cofi 
berries. Coming into this place of de 
shade, dampness, and coolness, out of 

hot and dusty street, this fenced sectioi 
ereen foliage and bright fruit, one app 
ciates the passion the Orientals have 
running water and shade. But it 
unkempt and untidy, and to the eye 
customed to neatness and orderly cult 
tion this wild plantation iS typical ol 
character of this civilization. 

It is the-slack time of the year (Fel 
ary) for fruits in this region, and the ft 
like the chico papaya, that are ripening 
are flat and tasteless—indeed, the majority 
of tropical fruits are always insipid to our 
palates. But it is the time of the maturing 
of the coffee-berry. This plant requires 
abundant heat and shade 


water and 





MEXICAN 


en not pl inted by 


t forest as this, it 


broad 


ravs ol 


from that 


Inside 
and ft 
With 1e 
+h further protected 
When the 


are red they are 


and spread In) 


upon 


S upon the ground 


rivel and become | 


wa 
then passed through a machine 
t rries rhe 


) separate the pulp from the be 


is, after further drying, are pounded 


wooden mortar to free them from the 


membrane. The bean, which is then 


unt green color,1is ready tor market; 
’ " e 
t needs age before 16 1S hit 


cotfee 


to be ground 
and the older it is 

time it ood 
of 
the unripe 


ars vets 


vay harvesting and cu 


rse and imperfect berries 


neluded with the good, and the prod 


While drying, if the ber 


from 


is inferior 
wet the dew 
ts 
} 
s spread on earth floors to 


t The 


h with proper care 


or a Chance 
and 
ary 


Mexic 


aS Gdeicious 


flavor is impaired: 


an earthy taste. 


Vhie IS 


not excelled rich 


he 


as a rule rudely prepared. It wil 


any in the world 


for 
ess and fineness of flavor by t Arabian, 
come 
» great popularity under more 
The 


re, is nearly all consumed at 


handling. product, which 
home. for 


e Mexicans are great coffee-drinkers ; 
with 
reason why Mexico cannot crow colfee for 


ts soil and climate there is no 
| the Western world. 
There is a great mystery about the va 
t and of old 
| 


Les Java 
Java, Mocha, Rio, ete. It is my opinion, 


orades cotfee 
rom what I saw of the crowth and prepa 
‘ation in Mexico, that the same plant pro 


luces in appearance all these varieties 
though I do not mean to say that there 


NOTES 


flavor 


Mi 


rerence 1n 


Bra 


then sel 


and you 
lmpertect 


to 


ise, broken and 


beans, you c send market 


hame you please 


L supposs 


reject the row 


ers, foreigners, ar more 


scientine They or 


processes. 
buy none but the red, perfect! 
[hese 


mac 


are Immediately 


put 
The 


hines for removing 


beans are ovens 


ble flavor DY be h rl 
the sv p. All the Mexican coffee 
of suthel age, t ‘ | t 


licious flavor, 


gvains a desira 


isted, has a de 
it is often spoiled in its 


preparation for the table It is common 


iy burned too much. Ground to a ne 


vowder, and placed in a vessel with a fine 


lieve bottom, water 1 


s poured on, and the 
fluid drips through slowly, drop by drop, 


requiring hours to collect a small cup of 
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ink It is the very essence or extract of 


collee, and a tabie-spoontui Of it 1s enough 


when added to hot milk to make a large 
cup of cotfee. The traveller will do well 


to procure a bottle of this extract in order 
to strengthen his hotel cotfee 


We spenta 


have staid there months, aS Many tourists 


veek at Cuautla, and might 


and invalids do, and not have tired of its 


easy-going, pict iresque life We wander 
aiong one of the dusty ianes, vine-embow 

ered, mount some uneven stone steps and 
through a door in the wall enter, not a 
house, but a garden Yet it is a house, 
ili ( ! the midst of domestie life 

There is a pool of water, perhaps a run 
nine trealm large Truit trees cast a dense 
Shim splendid oleanders are in flower: 
the cotfee-berries are ripening red; the 
orreal planta hl ieaves, Whipped to strine’s 
by the wind, rustie in the breeze Chil 
dren, half naked, are playing about, racing 


alter the donkey or chasing each other in 
the leafy allées. Sombre-looking men 
iounge about the huts 1n a perpetual siesta. 
Some of the huts are of adobe, open 1n 
front, with an earth floor. By the en 
trance, sitting’ on the cround, a woman is 
grinding corn on a stone and baking tor 
tillas. Always one hears in all these 
houses and gardens, at all hours of the 


day, the soft pat-patting of the tortilla 


cakes Very likely the hut is of cane, a 
mere shelter from the sun and dew, and 
several of them grouped together make 
the different rooms of the house; or it 


may be a more pretentious dwelling, 
round in form, the walls of cane, and the 
conical rool heavily thatched with brown 
grass. Perhaps there is a palm-tree near, 
and, with the bananas, the picture 1s ex 
actly that of a Central African hut with 
its surroundings. The whole family, all 
its branches, with swarms of children, live 
in this garden, eating its fruits, sucking 
cane stalks, and procuring, I know not 
how, the one indispensable thing—maize 
to make the tortillas. [In this fashion live 
a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of Mexico How iong Will it be be 
fore they will eare anything for polities 
or literature, and feel the restlessness of 
modern life Very Oriental all this—the 
thatched, conical huts, the luxuriant vege 
tation, the dark, lazy people 

Cuautla has some reputation for its sul 
phur baths, to which rheumatic and other 
invalids resort occasionally. We drove 
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one m¢ 





rning in the only vehicle the 


possesses—a rumbling, rickety carri 


out ac 
broken 
waste 
shrubs 
half to 


ross the river bridge, and o 
country, mostly a brown ba 
of land, with dried up aro 


and coarse herbage, a mule 


the baths. Beyond the brid 


collection of huts and a shanty of « 


tlalnme 


for dancing and revelling. In 


r'¢ eky 


nt, to which the lower orders 
a 


valley flows a strongly a 


clear stream, smelling of sulphiu 


where 


the roe 


it falls into a couple of bas! 


k the bathers were assembled 


pools are of greenish hue, and cle 


crystal 


. The bathing is delicious, bu 


arrangements for it are very prim 


The pools were occuple d by men, wot 


and ch 


and dressing on the margin. § 


there was none, except an angle 


rocky 


huts. 


ildren, and others were undres 


wall, and a couple of little « 


After waiting a long time 


the women and children were withd 


| secur 


ceed d 


bre OK: 


ed the angle in the rock, and 

in getting a dip in the er 

but none too soon. for fresh « 
| 


pany continually arrived. I mention t 


because it is a custom of the countrs 


the Me 


xicans do not mind this prom 


ous bathing, though I believe they ar 


modest 
along « 
the stre 
quaint 


in fact as many of the bat 


uur Atlantic coast. Strolling do 


am after the bath, I made the 


ince of a Mexican family out for 
holiday. They had bathed, and were n 


building a fire undera spreading sycani 


to cook their mid-day meal, and enjoy 


afternoon siesta. There was the vig 


ous Init 


ther, three or four young ¢ 


prettier than Mexican young women 
ally are, and half a dozen small child 


The whole party were full of merrim: 


and good-nature, did not seem to rega 


the presence of a stranger as an intrusi 


pressed 


unappe 


upon me the hospitality of t 
tizing-looking ‘‘ messes,”’ and 


friendly and cordial and simple, anc 


little se 


‘lf-conseious as if I had been a 


| 


tive. The country all about was a brok 
dry plain, with strange, fantastic flow 


ing plants, afew cacti, and no grass. 


the air 


can, re 


dollars, 


was delicious, and the sky 
and cloudless. 

The 
plantation, most of it the property of on¢ 
man, Cortina Mendoza, a wealthy Mex 
puted to be worth six millions 
and the builder and chief o 


Cuautla Valley is a vast su; 


\ 


wi 
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of the Morelos Railway. His large 


S 


nda and sugar factory are a few mile 


n the valley, and we reached them by 


railway running through the 


nen 
The whole re2ion 1s per 


irrigated. Can mi ‘es in this 


ver does 1 
We 


erround 


try and blossoms a 


assed 


ort Louisiana season 


in all stages of 


red, with the 


where the ¢ 


eSS 


Lin 
I the 


enn Ol 


y the size o 


ot the joints 


aS ¢ xceeding ly 
nacienaa is 
oO DULIGING 
heds, St note 
sed 


; + 
ed at 


by : veh wall, with e 
terval W hen 


this defensive 


imnon 


In 1 coun 


is disturbed prepara 


is needed by all the haciendas, 


1 had to guard against attacks by 


unds and chance plunde rers This is 
the largest sugar 


the 


pe hacienda 


70. J 


es of cane under cultivation; it 1 


do not know number of 


SsSapout 


but the owner employs 600 men in 


mill, and 2500 altogether vast 


te He 
ed machinery 
halt 


ring 


al on 
set 
it 


ic 


LLis 
nas imported and 


to the 


up im 
value | 


rs rl 


winter 


IS Sale 


million dolla 
all the 


ier, and the grinding goes on every 


a cane 


IS 


time ‘ vell « 
LIME, as Well aS 


in the year The sugar, which has 
» of the requisites of food sugar, { 


re: 
eetness, 18S brown 1h color, and cast 


cal loaves of twe ntv-live pounds each, 


reported net profit to the owner on 


Mex) 


of Ssucar, prob 


1 loaf being one dollar The 
5s consume a great deal 


tl 


hat they prefer the dark because it is 


nearly all they produce; and they 


r than the white and the refined, 


te 


| purer. 


Within the walls the scene was a very 


mated one. The area was strewn with 


shed cane stalks. Carts loaded with 
the crushed 
were constantly arriving and dé 


bod 


h eane, carts loaded witl 


LiKS 


ing; half naked men, their dark 


shining with perspiration, dragged the 


ine from the carts, bound it for the swing 
s derricks that carried it to the crushers, 
Kv- 


erybody was in a hurry; the boys lashed 


piled the vehicles with the refuse 


t 


of 


eo 


he mules and shouted, and the incessant 


nerv seemed 


lac 


Ing ie stream 


sweet sap Was al 


pour Irom its wheels into the ¢ 
to 


\ 


ny HOLE 


amine 


rated rooms t 


pour lis 


roon 


Ine? 


a year 


The centre life 


Was one man; his presence 


made the iris Yr 


Tritiie Cc uc 


the men 


ields 


the wheels , and 


the sugar uke torm rh, broad, 


‘ty, recessed gall vn the vard, and 


ittached to the main factory, sits © 


Mendoza, a giant of a man, long 


age of sixty, in a lhght summer su 


yle forehead shaded by a broad straw 


amy 
through 
}) 


and a few 


black keen eves glowing 
Bef 


an 


Dis 


deal 


hat 


spectacles ore hill 18 a ain 


table, With iInkstand Ss 


About h 


messengers 


paper 


m are does, servalhit Cc ldren, 


coming and gome, swarms of 
mid the 


of 
Krom thi 


dark-skinned, ad heathen, ¢ 


ir of the machinery and the braving 


’ r : 
GQOnKeCYS Chis S His office. Ss 


pli 


panorama 


tiorm he overlooks the whole 


Here 


WmovVvines 


he sits,hour aiter hour, 


after day man taciturn, morose in 


day 


trance, adespal ali business with 


‘urt 


WOPrkK 


Ching 
words He stops a mil 
reet | 


His 


tey 
ten¢ 


ton o , ill 
LO g IS CIVILLV, 


lant to show us the mii, 


terward whi: he can ado tor t 


is 


when we depart, and regrets 


not more time for hospitality 


sits, readin and answering hi 


spondence, recetving hourly reports from 


ol 


his 


his plantation, from each 


He every 


everyv part 


section of KnHOWS 
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Ve’ 
out } ) ne is bro tin 
{ ‘ l t i¢ 
¢ oO l ! } l I ( 
much shipped prem 
T | ft 
( ad l Lhe | 
I ( ( 
( | 
{ tina Mendo dower Year 
Lor" ti ( ! ( ed ( 
’ | ‘ 1 | ea ‘ 
l a 
f evar hacienda 
| hie \ ‘ if 
( () cr) ( I « ive 
{ nt ( ( ( imo! Hom 
passer L¢ vel Iie is I 
i fine ouse juxurlo V 
fur? d Mexico eldom if ever does 
if t it, seid 1 does he seek other sé 
iet t it o hi Orers na de 
ende It 1 hot place, that reces 
hot even 1 le lary But there sits 
i i ( Ve n nad ear out, sur 
ro a ul oO steaming ha 
naked { GQOnKEeEVS, aNd Gogs, one OF 
he riche men in Me » covered, with 
7 t ( } Cc \ ot th s runt? or su ir 
ro l e¢ } ye enormous How ean 
t be otherwise in regions where the soil is 
fer é iS 16 1S 1n all the valleys upland or 
oO wd if iter is abundant for irri 
ition ere frost never comes, and the 
ine matures fo rind every day in 
thie ar, and where labor is still cheap ? 
( i seem » be no mit to its 
re tion, except the capital that 1s put 
i jut notwithstanding the present 
heapness of labor—from twelve cents to 
went) cents a day Mexico, in order 
to compe ts cane sugar in the mar 
Kets of the orld ith the beet sugar, 
needs capital for labor-savin machinery 
and improved processes And it is not 
easy to get that eapital There are very 
few Mexicans who have the energy or the 
ibility to handle it if they had it. And 


there is the smallest encouragement for 


foreioners to @o the The law protects 
them in their rights just about in propor- 
tion to their ability to buy that protection 
fron lves and the political officials. Ev 
ery sort of hinderance is put upon business 
and commerce There are he avy import 
duties, heavy export duties, stamp duties, 
octroi duties, duties between states. All 


this tax might be borne if it were s 5 
and fixed at different ports and 1 
ent! na iW thet { 1d CuUste 
hone Vv ie ‘ ap ! »>thet 
But th ar Phe ‘ 
isting in I pt year vo obtains 
Mexico \ t proportion, per 
larger rt, of the ta nd « 
OF 1} » I 3) ( th of] 
not in { ry of the go 
If t ( ud al rung fron 
1d ela) nt into t { 
Me ) Oo i be out i debt l 
ela mre e) lL think a 
deny tl | offic sa ( 
native ire ke poor, and the fo 
live in certan There is no un if 
ity in the official plundering In 


to bring them in 
than | 


ruz, because they can make better te 


of coods pre f¢ r 
Central Railway 
 @ 7 

with the inl 
story of an 
brings cargoes to the west coast 
have reason to believe 
he reaches a western port he anchors 
lands in his small boat and ascertains 
at the 


unsatisfactory 


terms he ean make 
If they are 


other port 


custom-h¢ 
he Salis to 
and then to another, and 


finally takes his goods ashore at thi 


where he can make the best terms 
the customs officials. 

In order to encourage mining and ot 
industries the government admits cert 
That is the 


But a foreigner seldom gets in any n 


machinery free of duty. 


chinery without paying heavily on 
sometimes three or four hundred per c 
on its cost It takes a good deal of m« 
to convince the officials that it is mac] 


ery If it is an engine, it of course comes 


How ean the officials tell that 


in pieces 
itisanengine? If it isa bar of steel, how 
can the officials tell that it is for a dri 
An American miner who imported tubes 
to replace those worn out in his boiler had 
to pay six hundred dollars for what in the 
States cost him less than sixty dollars. A 
man on the line of the Central road wait 
ed weeks to get a ecarboy of sulphuric a 
through the hands of the various officials 
Its cost in El] Paso was three dollars. H¢ 
paid twenty-four dollars duties on 
When he opened the carboy it was en 


ty! Two invoices have to be made out 
one in English and one in Spanish. If 
any article is misspelled, not spelled es 
actly in the invoice as it is in the free 





JERRY 


ot on 


n New Yo 


\ Sant atmosphere 


pome might have 
narrow q 
f 


1 
bo. something 
is Medford. 


next 


Thom 


‘ , 
eried 


if vou hoped ever mou 
would choke him 


Maybe I 


vas his comipanlon, sull 


ret woman® 


You 


do,”’ ine 
[I don’t want him here, and it 
st time you've heard me sa\ 
nor yet the second 

The head of the household was a 

and sti 


His wife 


pern Lips thirty- 


me man ' fiftv, unkempt, 


iching in his Shirt sleeves 


1 frouzy woman ol 


ver-stout, and With thin sire Sil 


Oo 


traces of 


vet retaining considerable 


10d looks about her. 


The boy they spoke of, the third mem 


of the group, Was neatly dressed, of a 


‘fined air, and d 
to eltl 


onically uneasy or pained, as if 


n re ecidedly superior 


aspect ier. His expression was 
Lroubie 


no stranger to his experience, yet 
ingely enough, he seemed quite oblivi 
of the acrimonious discussion at pre 
being waged in his regard 
Look at him now,’ p irsued Mrs. Med- 
‘with no more sense o’ 
n’ about than if 
» Central Park.” 
He’s my offspring, and I'll have him 
ll treated,” thundered Tom Medford, 


inding on the table 


What we re 


he was the obbylix 


own, 


AND CLARINDA 


; 


bound to come 


Ca 


\) 


; 


1] 
1On What could 


id nere 


tro 

Tol 
meemuiier 

rh borhood 

1¢ tort 


ines Ol 


ebb. DeCAUSeE 
earning 


promise: 


otner 
marria 
and 
rrea Crueity 


re ] 


otrerea, 


gre into vai 


What not, ana t 


enoie 


small dark bedroom 


th 


arior and 


vas being 


bov. a 


another son 
Wilio proved 


‘k. He 


in employe in 


bore 


em 


home 


IOUS I 
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i 


reatead 


poor J 


ell suite 


In wien 


‘ame forth 


Dakeress 8 


unliorm 


Me ssenger 
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service, yet this could not overcome his 
appearance of a hulking, insolent lout 

Dummy! dummy!” he whispered, his 

ip with a malicious satisfac 

passed around to his own side 

accompanying the words 


pinehn and Uhr l 


in reprimand. 
hadn't J re 
f 


air of injured 


] | 
LiCK, and i Had 


Live vhole time 
upon i Lak ny bonnet and leave 
house th 1 1 screamed the mot 
in her shrillest tones 

Medford suecumbed. as was h 
before her violence, and had , besides 
to hurry awa his shop in Centre Street 
When he was gone, the pair renewed their 
persecutions of Jerry, now quite unham 
pered. The coarse woman, leaning one 
fat arm heavil » table, mimicked 
the motions of his peculiar mode of spe ech 
before his ve ry Tace and ja inhed loudly 
at the excellence of the joke. Her son 
wasan able assistant. Finally they struck 
the deaf boy, and then, smarting with pain, 
and bearing a visible mark of the blow on 
his cheek, he fled from them, and made 
his way to the place W here his father was 
at work 

Tom Medford was but little pleased to 


is peculiar offspring enter his shop. 


of being proud of the bov. who 


in many ways entitled to it, he was 
‘ver anything more than apologetic for 
his existence. The eyes of his shop-mates 
were fixed upon him with curiosity. He 
summoned one of the more intellige nt of 
them, and asked: ‘* Here, talk with him a 
bit, will you See what he wants.” 

‘* Me talk with him? Why don’t you 
do it yourself ?” 

‘The fact is, mate, I don’t understand 
his lingo: he’s been learned by these here 
devil’s own crinklum-crunklums that no 
body but themselves knows anything 
about.’ 

Then how do you think J would ? 
is ho d my 
he writes it down; he can write 
wh for ye fast enough; but the facet 
confidentially—** the fact is I don't 
much writin’, and I wouldn't wonder 
0d part 0 What he’s Yot to Say YOoeSs 


at our house. 


Thus irged, the other procure d a soiled 


piece of papel 


‘ and endeavored 


communication with the youth t] 


curiously cut 
with the paren 
world Provi 
complaint as | 


cent, however, 


off from intercourse 
t who brought him Int 
ded with so good a ea 
1e was, Jerry was bu 


before a perfect strar 


** As near as I can make out.”’ su; 


up the interpre 
hard Crack by 
like it. There’ 
ha * 

** Yes,” asst 
o the house <¢ 


hat’s it. We 


ter, ** he Ss been hit a pre 


some woman, and he 


s the mark of it on h 


nted Medford, ** the 
lon’t faney him—tha 


I], tell him it’s all r 


right,” waving an arm soothingly 


look after him 
he can run a 
then. Of cour 
here.” 

He quite fe 
money for a li 
even to the la 
sequence. He 
till now. He 
movement, an 
care of himse 
He gazed into 
burly policem« 


at supper-time. — T¢ 


round town and pl 


se he wouldn't want 


reot to give the bo 
incheon, but this was 
titer. a matter of slig 
had seen little of the 
had a quick eye and 
d was amply able to 
lf in the crowded st 
the shop vindows. at 


‘nn, and up at the tall b 


ings. Finally a fire-engine tore by, 


ping hot coals 


lowed it to it 


behind it, and when he 


s destination, and act 


saw the conflagration of a dry coods hi 


in Worth Stre 
self with entl 


being at the e1 


et, he was quite beside | 
1usiasm, and for the 
id of all his troubles. 


He was a boy much like other bo 
The public institution where he had be: 


placed for long years past was benevoli 


no doubt, but 
a home. Ala 
step mother 1 


it was far from his ide 
s! since the coming of 


here had been for hin 


trace of that warm personal interest 


affection that 


it is in the hearts of a 


us of the human race to desire. It 


the very old story of the heartless cru 


that so often ¢ 
nection, frequ 


He had felt tl 


arises from this kind of « 
ently so desirable in its 


iat unless some chang‘ 


the better arose in his friendless and « 


olate situation 
from the sch« 
the world. 

that he migh 
pulse he ha 
ther’s roof, o 
long interval, 


1 he must even run a 
ol, and seek his fortune 
He had persuaded hims 
t have exaggerated the r 
l met with under his 

r that things there, in the 
might have changed for thi 


better. Self-invited, he had begun this 


luckless visit; 


it had proceeded from bad 
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rse; its third day was now drawing 
close, and events approached a Crisis. 
the 


pos 


seenes oO 


the supper tabie the 
renewe d. and even. 
Medford had 


to offer The 


H urdly 


na were 


n aggravated form 
| tion 


eient protec 


DOV S 
sank within him 


er to turn, he went alone 
ittle parlor, and took 


Liere 


ne nad gon 


1 
Aap DOOKS 


lying 


its OF his stay 


the street, with Mrs. Seemiiller’s son, 

unused, but found that this was only 
ade a butt of by a band of compan 
S rough and craceless as His Con 

r himself. 

her 


The 


from his hand, 


¢ 1 ] 
rago and son ftoiowedad him 


e parlor. latter struck the 


and the former bris 
ip over him in a threatening attitude 
his hands in a 

The 


vor and summoned Medford, maley 


rew out 


renee. messenger-bDoyv Yr: to 


y crying, ‘‘ He’s struck me mother! 
mother!” 
You 


too much,” 


s str ick me 
Ah. would you? strike a wo 
oe : De ‘ 
That's a little cried 


ian, seizing the cowering Jerry, and 
His had 


idea of all this 


y belaboring him. ire 
been fuming at the 
vanee to which he found himself sub 


ted, and, like many such natures, he 
is the easiest course, turned square 
over to the side of injustice, and let it 
st forth upon the victim who had al- 
idy suffered so much 
Jerry escaped from his hands, blinded, 
ned, and erying as if his heart would 
though this even less at the inju 
ie had received than the final dispel 
and found him 


in the brilliantly lighted street. 


of all his illusions 
The 
ectric lights, then only lately introduced 


1 


shone vividly into the shop win 


ere 


vs and upon the motley groups of for 


cners on the sidewalks, and it was no 
ice for concealment. Even as he paused 

moment to take breath he saw his father 
coming after him. 


ll do 


parent 


Hi, Jerry! come back now. 
harm,” 
Come back now, I say.” 


ye no more eried the 
But the ears of the fugitive were im 
thinking 

was wanted only for further punish 
ment, he sped on, fear adding wings to his 
et. He plunged down a side street and 
irough a number of dark alleys, and came 
out at last at the water’s edge. 


ious to all human sounds; 


t 


961 


{ 


discomfited in the pursuit, went 


nome, swore awlille, % 


S tamuy remain? 


ed Gown to an el 


; ; 


rnatlon 


irbed even when he found 


ad not returned to school, nor 


any other quarter 


it dark | ills and tangled cord 


1i@ Silppine rose MmMYSterlously 


our poor and the dark Wwa 


} Jerry, 


ts ominous chuckie mdaer His 


He co ild 


ht, even if he 


not return to scehooi to 


would rhe 


ressIng 


quéstion of the time was how 


] + ; " 
iOSt In though ,voung 


t pattern came Dy and 


his feet for him to car 


gh not the speech, 


was plainly l hot , and Jerry, glad of 


the Opening, shouldered his 


f 


in across one 


a consideradie ¢ 


towh other sid 


on the 
Ce ived a quarter of a dollar piece in pay 


ment for his service, and with this 


colin 


in his hand found himself at ten o'clock 


Ih an unkKnOW 


Jerse \ 


: . 
all parts ol hich, matter, 


ally unknown 


He wandered somewhat aimlessly, and 


came to the northern suburbs Just there 


he met agon, going home 


after its belated rounds of the 


ward empty 


Lip 
I 


day \ high partition so cut off the rear 


part of it from the view of the driver 


droy sing besides his seat that he 


would not be likelv to see what Was trans 


acting there. Jerry took advantage of 


this cireumstance to 


} 


Steal a 


creep 
the long 
tinued, monotonous motion, he 


Within 16 to 
ride. Lulled DY con 
at length 
fell fast asleep. 

He was awakened next morning by a 
number of people, belonging to a farm at 
the 
standing over him. 


at fi 


tached to ice-cutting establishment. 


They scolded him 


rst, then manifested much curiosity 


about his infirmity, and finally gave him 
Ac 


his en 


him vO. 
cording to Jerry’s own account. 


a good breakfast and let 


deavor to communicate with these ac 


quaintances made on his first actual ven 
ture into the world was not in all respects 
thoroughly satisfactory. ‘** That ice-farm 


er family,” said he, ‘‘ask me how was my 
name, where did I go, and what did I do. 


I grave them a changed name, because I 
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This pair seeme d to have been « 
ring together, and probably to n 
purpose Jerry arose and ext 
ward me a written paper wh 
from his hand, and found to 
lows 

Do vou know a gentleman 
be willing t | ‘ 1 af boy learn 
how to do ft Ing, without gett 
money for several weeks ?” 

The hint Was a modest one, 


uniy much more striking than ¢ 


r\ its form Pringle, who stood 
had evidently acquainted himself 
purport of the communication 
stumps in a cheerful way, asif ec 
that the plan suggested was one t 
ply met with his approval. 

[had learned, years before, some 
of the method of spelling on the 
and now proceeded to revive it 
Jerry ’s delight It so happe ned tf 

at this time a valuable colt on our 

had been discovered to be total ( 

He was Bulbul, son of Bullfinch, by 

ported Capricorn, first dam Electra 

ond dam Aleyone, ete., ete., a dar 

again, this beauty with star in his forehead 
of the Hud blaek points extending up to the 
reached at New and by his birthright he should ha 

| one of the best of his kind, but 

ly, instead, through his luckless d 


ity, to be all but wholly worthless 


sly put off ¢ bya across my mind: might there not 


bearings, vas : A singular idea all at once 


found himself at the smal certain affinity devolved between t 
} very much south of andthe colt? Might there not be 
time, he had ex- cult sympathy arising out of their c 
mon affliction which would render J: 
a more useful guardian and educator 
he edge of tl ; Bulbul than anybody else who could 
ad fallen in already, it found ? 
appeared, : ipproached, with one of It was a very wild and whimsical co 
own peculiar characters, ofa vood deal of ceit, no doubt, yet it was sufficient to d 
local celebrity. This was Barney Pringle, termine me to take the boy home with 
a strong, adult deaf-mute, of little eduea- adding the consideration that there rea 
tion, who was employed on the railroadin was plenty of room for extra hands to d 
wihet 


urn-tables, now here and now .odd jobs about the place. I was at 


y 
He had lost both station that day to meet a coppersn 
it neither this nor who was to come up from New York to¢ 
her of his disabilities was allowed some work on a rather elaborate fom 
1 for an instant his peculiarly jo- we were having done in connection 
d as a short, thick- an oblong fish-pond on the terrace b 
set fellow, with a ruddy visage, the liveli- the house; but he disappointed me 
est wavs inthe world,and could doagreat did not arrive, in fact, for a week or 
surprising things, such as put- days after this. I therefore took Jen 
1 and taking off his hat with no up beside me, and we drove away hom 
more than the aid of his stumpsand teeth ward. 


alone At a transverse road we crossed 
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f another wagon coming toward 
taining a man and ral women, 


oth in a measur 
Jerry leaped to 


hie dash poarda 


iolently 


In kind 


rourteen 


down her 


tock. It s thoug 


acquaintances 
like strang 
ved ; the 
recolleetion it 
mS in common bet 
irinda’s my broth 
ian in the other veh 
He left her tous when 
1e pride ot our house 
pre 


h sort 


ey out 0’ my way an) iSitive to them 

rl a treat like this.” 

vas a locomotive engineer, | re being introduced to the co 
and being briefly off duty vas familiarized somewhat 

horse and taken his family stock, and set 


drive. I told him how it was I hap ASK l all of 


d to have Jerry with me about 
le’s a good boy,” said Clarinda, her »said he had not learned it well 


{ f character being passed over **Qur boss, 


cate of ‘said he, ‘‘taught us to make 
in her own handwriting, on a pad only very common or old-fashionable arti 
‘arried for the purpose ‘*‘He can cles,s ich as mostly sweeping the floor 

very well He can also pl Ly Well Meantime the coppersm th from Ne 
rious Many games, aS such the base York arrived He proved to be fi 
the oar, the athletic, &c.” very 


You must let him come and see us,” ry 


t 


same shop in Centre Street 
s father, and the one who had act 
irlher- interpreter in the interview described 
gave him a parting salute that might ‘* His step-mother | 


» been that of some vivacious Spanish 


d Clarinda’s family: and the g 


mattered him around, 
and he ran away from ’em, and I d 

ita blame him,” said he 

» returned to me flushed with excite After what he told us abou 

and pleasure. The only drawback elt in n f but li 


s contentment for the time being was assistant 
us clothes, as he said, were ‘* too old- came a 
onable” for such an interview, de > overt 
ing thus their dusty and travel-stain- 


innocent, aintly an 
ondition. 


| 


inal correspondence, whicl 


Our farm at Staatsbure was an attrac- last, came to extend over a lon 


‘one, There was not much money in was addressed to ‘* Esq. J. M 








et nn 
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CLARINDA TO JERRY. 

‘“My FRIEND,—That is the first time ] 
wrote you for my improving educa- 
ask what is your doing now? 
your business in? Also I would 
ar ol yout travels Will you 
them For my own person, | 
iy aunt, Mrs. Shackley, in house 
working. Sometimes I ride with my un 
cle on his locomotive engine, of which its 
name is Ajax My uncle says if you will 
to see us here, you can ride with 
ourselves on Ajax, if you will have a ecu 
riosity to ado so W hen you come here 
you can find a white color house. You 
must turn in ¢ vastly direction, about 
three blocks far, right side down. It op 
posites the Baptist religion’s church, also 
white color. I am quite better in my 
ing now, so I close my satisfactorily 
letter with saying Good Morning. Your 

Friend, CLARINDA SHACKLEY.” 


The much-flattered recipient of this epis- 


tle replied to it substantially as follows: 


JERRY TO CLARINDA. 

‘MY DEAR FRIEND CLARINDA,—My busi 
ness is I work in a large farm. My em 
ployer is a fine-headed and sound man in 
his heart He will vive me some dollars 
each month or week, and will buy my fare 
on the railroad to go seeing you. Ihave 
to arise up at five o'clock in the morning, 
milking cows or-animals and drive them 
in the woods Also I give food to a small 
deaf horse name Bulbul, and have many 
frolic times with him. He is deaf like us; 
he could not heara railroad track. When 
a dog, Peter, barked at him in his field he 
cannot hear it. Bulbul leaved that dog 
alone till when Peter went too near his 
heels and he kicked his leg out backward 
ly If I could be a rich farmer I would 
make much money by selling my fruits, 
corns, vegetables, poultries, and eggs. I 
like best country than a city life, because 
if we do not exercise our muscles they 
soon become senseless. Many city men 
who only play in billiard-house, rinks, 
&c., become weak in their bodies and pale 
face. I cannot say now about my travels 
because I have not a leisure time, but an- 
other time I will tell you them. I hope 
you will accept my letter. Iam glad to 
have a benevolence for you. So now I 
have come toanend. Your good friend, 

‘* JERRY MEDFORD.” 


Whether it was but a mere coincid: 
or that there was, in fact, an atom of 
in my theory, the colt really seemed t 
to his new keeper with a peculiar 
ness. Jerry was greatly interested 
he heard of his condition, and set out 
his work with an evident zest \\ 
dwelling here at any length upon 
tails, it may be said that we first 
ered this Case of deafness by ODSE 
the conduct of the young anima 
the weaning period, at feeding-tim« 
he chanced to be asleep at these tir 
did not rouse up like the others.  \ 
first thought it lack of appetite, | 
performances at the trough, when 
tention was fairly called to it, showed t 
was no fault on that score. Agaii 


the rest of the troop of rogues would « 


galloping, in response to the call 
top of the slope in the pasture, and « 
there with ears erect, he would mope 
in the background. It might even | 
that Bulbul was dumb as well as d 
he would stretch out his neck and 
his mouth as if to whinny, and nots 
even in that; there came from his 1 
instead only a sort of half gurgle 
ing or pathetic, according as one cl 
look at it. 

Jerry bade fair to cure him of ma 
his eccentricities. He adopted a s 
of gestures and sudden gyrations to 1 
the use of the voice, and was soon abl 
control him, even from a distance, 
certain friendly sorcery, as it were, b 
tions of a handkerchief, and waving 
and passes. 

He found time withal to give Cla 
an account of his journey into our pai 
the country, as she had requested. 


JERRY TO CLARINDA., 

‘*T ran out of my father’s inhabitat 
because it had not been peaceful in so 
bility with me. I had not money enoug 
but soon a young man of worldly pleasure 
gave mea quarter to brought his satche 
over a Jersey ferry. I did the same 
Then I started, staid, and arrived in 
ous many popular [** populous” no do 
intended] town and villages. Whe 
sun did not shine and the weather ra 
[ could not tell which was the east or 
direction. Once I made a little hous 
defence from the rain, but it was 
vain. Loften felt a homesick,and thought 
if I would better go back. I met many 
men and boys and asked them the way 
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writing, but I considered that they 
mostly uneducated. . 
Ne Voburg 


and 


When I reached to lh there 


nanyv wonderful relic things 


whieh | would like to deseribe you 


all The most relic thing in Ne 


is Washington’s head-quarter I 


Limes, both 


that head quarter many 


ind outside. There wasa man who 


iking many fishes in a long net I 


: ai 
d him would he be willing to give me 


with him across the river; he said 


ulddothesame. There wasa rough 
r, the 


ip in 


waves dashed themselves and 
a foam, and my clothing was 
d to the skin, but J continued to smile 
. intly, beeause I was crossed over for 
oe, and viewed many fine sceneries 
either shores of the River 
the last. I 
much pains in Waiking on the track, 


Hudson 
[ tell you another Lhing, 


d contrived how I could go to Canada to 


ork. lLasked a man how I could get 
in the freight ears, to anywhere. 
under the ear, for 


him | 


pointed the truck, 


there, but I informed 


to go 


laccidentally be killed if I went there. 
| 


he saw | Was very wet, and rad ho 


fast, dinner, ands Ipper, he let me go 


caboose with him and dry on the 


Also he 


ind was told I could eat as much as 


Fa stove. gvave me some 


oose. J spent not less than some time 


had a very pleasant vacation with 
man, and on parting gave him many 
s in return of his kindness, which he 

pted. 

le next time, I went in a passenger 


ll what the conductor would say 
en I had no money to buy my fare. I 
not care if it would go as far as Cali 
ia or not, but unluckily it came in a 


But I had 


asked a passenger 


mg direction. 
and 
uld the conductor do. 


troubled 
be Fase. what 
That passenger 
lhe might bring some detectives to col 
to the station-house, but luckily 
Then 
is sad, and my head hung down loose 


only put me off at a small town. 


now, ve 


too 


I do not say any more of it 
ise I think by 
SV So 


this time you are 
[ remain, 


Your sincerely friend, J. MEDFORD.” 


He went to visit Clarinda, and the visit 
to have 


pears been a social success. 
ne striking feature of it was a jaunt he 
‘kk in her company, under her uncle's 
mduet, on the Ajax. He wrote me an 
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enthusiastic account of it, from 


extract some sentences 


horse stood in his stable 


Mr. Pri 


Coming 


Moy 


afraid te in on 


lathan x iX, 


but Clarinda was not afraid. Some people 


made fun of ourselves by making signs at 


Mr. Shackley rolled up his coat on 
At Ajax WaS 1aZ\ 
] 


wheel turned slowly 


first and 


eves 
the large y, but soon it 
turned fastly, and he seemed to ate up the 
ent off 

] 


backwardly, and loud whistles blew, but 


railroad ground Lone smoke 


alas! I could not hear them, but I could 


feel some of them We back down 


freight c: 


many 


o irs, and went tunnel 


once Ih a 


where no light larger than a needle’s head 


ecouia ye Ssecell 


the 


ven 


He was installed, as his abode, in 


gardeners house, but spent many ¢ 


vith us His manners, through the 


f polishe d instructors 


Wee 


upon him not as one hampered by an in 


uence no doubt o 


were perfeetly f£ood ame to |ook 


but asa very original sort of 
We 


some 


Hrmity 


foreigner remarked him 
crossed in piece of 


sciously rendering the sense 


self with rapidly twinkling fing 


hearing children econ over their lessons on 


He had 


by the method of visi 


their lips een ed 


ble speech, so myste 
rious to the outsider, and if we formed our 


VOoras 


with distinetness, could often read 


them from our own 


We were 


novel games he had, and in the opinions 


mouths 
] 


nterested 1h ail this, in some 


on all sorts of had formed 


1.2 1 
subye ets he 


from the point of view of his peculiar 


lation. Spelling on our fingers, and talk 


lng bY signs, came to possess for usa 


sort 


] holies d 


feminine 


of hilarious fascination or rage 
that if we 
Visitor 


chanced to have any 
with unusually pretty hands, shi 


was alway Ss especially interested to take a 
share in these practices. 


On one oceasion we had Clarinda over 


to dine with Jerry, and were much enter 


tained to see them together once 


more 


Her uncle broucht her down on his loco 


motive—as from this time on he did ocea 


sionally 


and having some business fur 
line, | i 


eft her 
Jerry had a 


ther along the 
ret 


knack 


With us till 


his Irn. considerable 
for mechanical contrivances, and 


made her a rustic chair 
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some very field sports however, in whic} 
inced, con served an interest that was : 
with jim ‘TT excite much 
he said, ‘about the champion game 
New Yorks and Chicagos. 
New Yorks can wi 


my self to play the 


n L would b 
, = 
base ball many 


, 1 . : 
Lave tO not quarrel SO mucl 


+n 
brain exercises,” retua 

rinda, ‘in committing wisdom to n 
Arithmetic is that which avoids 
being cheated in money and other \ 
mathematical articles. In history 
us much about ancient buildings, a 
huts, human beings, presidents, st 
and other many thines Our « 
round allKe a ball: l 
polar system, which 

ad made irth around its heat 

friend The maid returned to spend 


never seens 1c] 


tions, and Jerry always went to 


i 
] 
| 


WOULE on these oceasions In the; 


another my found opportunity to go wading 
her father a the richly stained leaves that fall 
a showed-ease fusely alone our pleasant road-sid 
to gather nuts: and in the winte 
frequently they joined some of 


voung people of the neighborhood 
{ } ] 1 : oA ; piece 
v to return to school when ing down the long hills 

ved, dwelling upon the ad A considerable peri¢ 
"a superior education: but he ing most of which J] 


t iatsbure, and saw 


pV in his present situation, ot: 


Was set upon earning wages, and what was transacting there. 
on in the world as fast as possible. to bea mature young man, tall and st 
to his father, and even once,when and a figure of no little consequenc 

vicinity, called upon him. the place. He worked a piece of Jan 
the Medford side, was” shares, took prizes at the county fa 
the ex - bakeress fruit, Queen of the Valley potatoes 
2 to disbelieve that colts of his own raising, and had put 
could have found friends of any Savings 1n the bank. Clarinda, too 
1 z 1 : ‘*A good riddance become a woman grown, and 
rubbish! If there’s them that school, the way so many young 
him, let °em keep him, say I.” will, before her education was complet 
worthy spouse stood by, partici- settled down as a permanent assista 
by a few monosyllables and a sub- the family in which she was so 
‘insolence harbored Examples from the episi 
ne baek to school, and the two friends, during this time, 1 
,Wwith liberal in- be multiplied indefinitely, but let us 
¢ofsuchtopiesas books pass them over tiil they had ass 
and other oecupa- much warmer tone. 
fu A ball-and reunion of deaf-mutes 


} m 
raced it These e 


‘didactic and held at Tivoli to honor the birthda 

some celebrity in the annals of deaf 
wrote Jer- education. A considerable compan) 

he is a grand poet, he poets well. them gathered from the country r 

so | have read one called ‘Peck, the Life about, or came up from the city to 
sad Boy,’ which contains many good, part in this occasion, and to have thie 
le histories.” He wrote, too,about portunity at the same time of enjo) 
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itumn scenery of the Hudson It 
wtly after my return to the farm, 
ni pse 


[ was privileged to havea brief gli 


proceedings 
re seemed something m 


larming 
] 
people Forme the 


an un 


assemblage of 

t the air con 
The dan many 
deal of it honest 
done, ¢o1 sidering all rood 


The drum he 


you 


neuished prominence 
hich supplied musie 
recular way, some notes of it being 
rough vibration, as I gathered, and can ‘som 
ethe rhythm and point of departure t \ should ha 
lancers ; rii tO Support ye 
was no lack of }OV Then we will 


for two or more } 


( 
ill wed o 
A very democratic spir in either a publie or priv: 
I e ' 
r the participants Lhe pastor 


1 
lL among 


who moved the turn LDIeES, rave hile 
t,.and amused the Then the 
\ l yr ring ind 


mate intl 


Pringle, 
ere among the res 
any With eaperings and 
t for gods and 


flourishes of 
imps that vere a sich tives or nds disband to the 
the floor-managers, ‘an take « 


Jerry,as one of homes lh we 
resplendent ro- trip to vhere 


ind had obtained 


icting as the 


rO 
S 


‘reous in a laree 
f blue and silver, : 


ierished privilege o 


and a beautiful residence in a 
S \ Hoping you will say a 
‘Yes,’ I continue your always lov 


J. MEDFORD 


il escort of Clarinda 
After th heartf 
said he, in 
we formed in two by two, and 


‘Ives to the supper place. 
] CLARINDA 


aaneing’ wa 


the affair 


e middle of the 
deseribing \ 0 
lover, 


ied OUPSE 
TO JERi 


oysters, crackers, and richly cakes 
‘* MY SINCERELY FRIEND J 


ed on us on long leneth tables 


fifty 


vere only not more than about 
s,and we laughed and chatted mer 
t each other. Clarinda was the belle | and mat 


rie 
WmodOny, 


more skil 


the 


\ 


em 
, events than 


He even attempted, ambitiously, to de 
te vou of them | 


ife. There is ev 


» her toilet to my Wi 
believe that t ney 


ley ie final ap 
understand hool, 
| to i il 


to 
v distinet tender 
nn the pair were made at this wing 

tt Another t 


Shortly after, the following I 
t vou again, and 


ratsburg 


tters 
we nn col 
hat 
} 


't. and find 


iny ietters 
tions to vour conduc 


roposal on the one hand and accept 
sponding m 


on the other were duly exchanged. 
JERRY TO CLARINDA. } a vorking-hard. industrial. 

MY DEAR FRIEND CLARINDA,—Perhaps | nan, well reputated in your 
i might miss me after our lately plea a So that make a ntleman 
{ companionship together. Ishall not ady court and soon fall in love to ¢ 
We did not often quarrelling 

hat if they are often quar 


When a 


her , 
y yt itl 


i. forget how pleasantly I enjoyed my 


Now I will say is 
relling they do not fall 


itleman meet a lady he mos 


in your company inderstood 
her important thing, which is about in love 
rer 


and matrimony, since greatly a long 





gr to 


ae 


hl 


nad service 


Cll 


no thougl 
We 


subject of deaf 


Uli 
i 


ra 


resuit 


hat 


e 


ra) 
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from being 
ner 
the 


had not happe ned t 


some we, or Ssavil 


ig 
’ We have not done 
those { 


CAUSE ) 


a short time and 

y and 
*to travel 
t it the 


LILO 
| 


wUans, 


com 
A 


con 


you 


who 


her parents al d PUA 
to visit her. 


Mr. Shackley 


vedding. 


rentleman 


a8) uncle 


KX 


have a Kor my 
person I can say I am gladly will 
love vou 


1) 


affectionately and marry 
for m isband. 


Your 


red friend 


\ 


a avs true-devoted and now 


a 
‘CLARINDA SHACKLEY.” 

e engineer did not wish to lose this 
‘e- who was both so well appreciated 
able a feature in his household, 
f excellent 


man ¢ 


valid 


a heart, and 
to offer, he 


a contingency 


ferns 


iF no objection 


to 
~ ? 
oO iardians in similar 


lly submitted 


ly to overtake all 


lmstances For our own part we had 


it of withholding our approval. 


were alarmists on the 


not, like some, 
mutes marrying amon 
he 


mselves, t weight of evidence being 


rainst the spread of evil consequences as 


¢ 
©) 


that 
should 


We only urged 
they 


cause. 


they not be in haste; 


ere both young, and could afford to wait. 


sured 


1e 


rite ntedly 


( 


th 


\ 


ondition for some 


happiness was more likely to be 


in 
vhen they were amply prepared for 
Ouradv 


fell in, on the whole, 
the Vv 


step 
rested 
in the 


their own views, and 


Ss 


enough for a while 


te of ens 


aged lovers 
things had been in this pleasant 


Vher 


little time, Jerry was 


I 


een one day while crossing the track to 


hie 


I) iday 


da brief parley with a ragged tramp 
met there, and tl ( 
With 


at 


‘rusoe’s man 


father 


ce 


} 
en, 1 


the meeting his 


among the captive war party of cannibals, 


TO | 
Medford 
thrown 
taking part in 


hy ud 


\ 


taste of it,and 


many 


ken to drinking heavily. 


fall upon his neck. The tramp was Tom 
It appeared that he had been 
of of 


an unsuccessful strike, and 


out work in consequence 


never afterward recovered a place. 
iking for idleness had grown with the 
this he did not tell—he had 
At last, after 


vicissitudes, he had no resource but 


fairly to go out upon the road as a vagrant. 
[t is more likely that his meeting with his 


son was a pure accident than that he 
know of 
the 
to hunt him up in this way. 

The it further appe 
had abandoned at the Lo 


, : ' 
calamity, and her son had been im) 


SO accurate a ledare his 


abouts, or even supreme 1} 


mud 
ex-bdakeress, 
first 


him 


ed, before that, for some enterprising 


of thi very under cover of his duties 


messen ve 


I would have advised Jerry to hav: 


. bov. 


tle or nothing to do, now, with this 
less parent who had treated him so i 
ho one could have failed to admire 
even be touched by, the charming \ 

of heart and ideal of filial d , app 
ly still surviving, that led him to des 


ty 
confer substantial benefits upon hin 

after all that had happened. He 

me, with diffident appeal, to find h 
least temporary employment, and | 
that he took 
clothed him 


him 


fron 


reason to know 


own lodging, and 
own wardrobe. 


Medford \ 


in deeply abashed humility, but 


\ 
\ 


For a while Tom ent 

grees he began to recover his confide 
and give himself renewed airs of 

tance. 
furtive disdainful remarks on the ii 
ity of Jerry. 
though of this it is not probable that 

ry, who had remained very innocent 
that score, was aware. When the fact 
the engagement finally entered 


He let fall, among the other ] 


He began to drink 


lo 


cognizance, he was disposed to be extr 
ly disagreeable about. it. He 
in fact, and declared that he would ne 
receive another member with such a 


forbact 


back into his family. Poor Jerry « 
to me in alarm and asked what he sh 
Do? 
vaporing reprobate off the place at on 
[ bade him not pay the slightest attent 
to him. 

The deaf-mute Pringle stopped 
morning to leave word that Clarinda 


do about it. I was for turning 


} 


coming down on the Ajax to pass pa 
the day at the farm, while her uncle 
Pringle too 
wanted to marry Clarinda, but appr 
to have’ thrown it out a mer 

gestion, for finding that she was t 
otherwise disposed of, and do much 

in the world, he had accepted the situ 


switching ears below. 


as 


with the liveliest acquiescence. There 
never been the slightest reason for J¢ 
flying into a passion, as he did on 
hearing of it, over the presumption 0 
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ilous fellow. On the contrary, Prin 


is ready to run his errands or d 
rvice Whatever, as 
any other 
h id he 


ia as itt 
vone 
anguish 
countenane 
y by the 
» a tool ho ise 
rm limplements 
ok within, through the 
he spelled out 


oor’s side. 


lowed his injunction 


iter, squalid, heay 


rone on some straw he had spread 


n When accompanying Pringle 
} Medford Wall 


bye sotted intoxication 


y he had found 


ate ol 
brought him thither 


place, and 


creeping Was his first adiscov 


Was overwheimeda 


was at hand when Clarinda 


o arrive, and the distant smoke of the 


could already ve seen, approaching 


und the long bend that debouched at 


Mundaries Jerry, with the sad face 


had worn all day, moved toward the 
place—a part of the bank less steep 


i the rest, near the southern line of the 
her 


the 


to meet 


at once eolt Bulbul 


ild be explained, fully a three 
inusually large and powerf il 


and still 


Lor his 
unde r Jerry Ss care was seen 


ion the railroad track at a ec 
northward Mu 


cen ordinarily to keep hi 


unce to the 
{ rh Vay 


How had 


mvst 


n ali that part of the estate 


some e@rtous 


ryed there? By 


ie had broken his trammels and 
thro ivh the barriers; a long rope 


had 


with which he been tied Sst 


| behind him 
{ ] { 


ry was startled at the dangerous sit 


tion of the animal, and signalled to him 
is customary way, in vivid alarm, but 
iin. Then dismissing for the moment 

ier thoughts from his mind, he 


ran 

o save him. 

caught the end of the halter, but the 

art beast, his head, as it chanced 
the 


il or econtumacious at such a time, 


d from peril, and mistakenly 


ted He even drew his would-be res 


upon the track after him, and a con 


et now 


and 
the 
The Ajax hove in 


the horse 
in like that of another Alexander at 
taming of Bucephalus. 


ensued between 


elder Mec a I} en oul of 
of conece: approached t 


mediate Lion DV a 


renes 


a sudden a quick UScOVvel 
lbul the approaching locomot 


hich already SLLOOTS 


ground d and paralyzed too 


terror. bo 
PIOUSILY 


from the 


Same spot 


if 
as ii 


by some fatal 
In his plunging 
entwisted about J¢ rev, ike 

of Niobe in the eoils of the serpe 
that he eould 


jilmnSeil it ine 


no longer h 


would 

see our poor Jerry perish a) 
almost a ty pical one Wl 
fore our very eves 
if that swift-rushing 
avoided 


Phac 


arinda 
rard, fl rthner 


1 1 . . } } 
the other side l Lc 


t been 


supremely anxious 
to stretch a protect 
imminent calamity, « 
the Home 


Snatched up her 


desses’ of 
have } l 
from harm, in defiat 
natural sequences 


etfort to 


rigimhaily caieu 


every 


alightine place, but 


mH 
tliis time of a 
and would not do 


I 


action 


dinary one indeed 


temptible of t 


Medford 


ing, leering, and throwing 1 


asp c 


stood 


incoherent 
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so little about his fami 
would now have liked 
this father had had no 
heir apparent estrange} 
Ing away from home 


commending itse¢ 


May I say, by Vay Ol 
SLON, that sine Jerry al 
ip their quarter section 
land in  Montan tho 
ween but very shi fj 
position of admitted prominence 
lash ‘Ol and properly enough too, hi 
men and ie est handwriting and best 
n of any of his 
een made postmaster hil aC 
might have counted upon retaini 
most indefinitely, I am informed 
some charges of offensive parti 
Viii¢ ly have peeh very credibly ald 
door. This is unfortunate, it is ti 
it has its redeeming feature in 1 
litical ardor and vigor of mind it 
studied already, as the inspiring cause of it 
» atforded of ? But perhaps the most interesting 
1 intelligence of all that has come 
house about them is that their 
is a hearing and speaking baby, just 
s father s body any body else’s We often please ours 
id Clarinda joined with picturing in imagination som 
had always been experiences likely to oceur to this infa 
te in the boy that, brought up under such exes plional ¢ 


of shame, he said cumstances 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Second Sevics. 
NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CORPORATIONS 
BY RICHARD T. ELY 


lemocratic than other rights, and among 
is more Christian. self-developmment 
ie mighty onward in diversity, but it is our right and « 
n overlooked, so far as possible, to see that all 
e consider the the freest opportunity for the complet: 
social message growth, in order that a rich eX pansio 
lanity latent powers may bring to the seri 
does Chris- of man untold wealth There is an 
of social sci- in life for all of us, and not, as the ] 
rheod of man. has believed, an end for some of us \ 
herhood of God. others of us must subserve. The 
f be felt 


t 
and a brother,” so full of meaning to him is yeast, and its infusion into the n 


who S@¥omprehended it. All men are of humanity produces that fermentat 


others; then all men have certain equal which now excites undue alarm in many 


is is implied the trite phrase, ** A man deur of this idea has begun to be 
? 
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economic action eitier 


| power. many decide on 
irse of direct 
indirectiy by chosen representatives, 
ike upon themselves the conse 


Ss, Whatever they may be, hether 


Keo 


and 


‘osperity Ol adv rsil\ 


democracy has thus PUD, 


uready won achievements of which 
1 public is almost in entire 


rance. The bly suecessful 


renera 
remarxal 

rf Minneapolis may be cited as 

But, after all, such achieve 


recardec 


Ihpie. 


l, 
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fa oo 
significance, heralding distant 


tS are to.be 
phetie 


hits, We are 


imph Of ademocracy 


far from the { 


are rapidly leaving industrial despot- 


i, and substituting therefor the lim 


chietly as of 


compijete 


in industry, but 


propose 


ii¢ 


th ot corporations 
and 
empioves., 


What isa corporation 


S KINCS, 


about their re 


riou 
cerned with 


men Who hay 


ot money or 
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corpo! 
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company ation 


} 
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most persons, and st 
the one are often violent 
other Lv the 
words 
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eir meaning whe 


a co-operalive 


contribute vari 
small, 

may be formed and 
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nea 


than one aione could estad 


have seen, 


There 
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\V 
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» be sure, this difference: the sums in 

latter case are usually larger. One 

rht be inelined to say co-operation 

is the poor man’s kind of corporation, 

ind corporations the rich man’s form of 

co-operation But even this would be far 
too sweeping Men of means occasional 
take part In co-operative enterprises, 

ind comparatively poor men are owners 
of some of the shares of the most powerful 
corporations. There is this further gener 
al ditfer« , co-operative establish 

ment it as a rule, understood that the 

workers are owners of the greater part or 

all of the capital, and the by-laws 
rulations of such a concern often 

this obligatory, so that there may 

a union of eapital and labor in the 


same hands It is, however, rarely the 


case that those who furnish labor for the 


ordinary corporation own any considera 
ble portion of its capital. It is difficult to 
i i working-man for a vast railway 
company who owns any of its stoek. An 
other point of ditference is that it is the 
general aim of co-operative undertakings 

each member one vote, regardless 

amount of his investment in it, 

na corporation in the United States 
a person's votes equal his number of the 
shares into which the capital is divided, 
On the other hand, this is no necessary 
feature of a corporation, for in many cases, 
in other countries, the voting power is not 
proportioned to investment in the capital 
of a corporation, and those who under 
stand the subject in its economic bearings 
are probably wellnigh unanimous in their 
desire to see our law with respect to the 
voting power of shareholders in a corpo 


ration changed as We Shall see presently. 
The close re ation between co-operation 
and corporate enterprises is further seen in 
the faet that in the United States most co 
operative undertakings are in law simply 
commere al corporations Thus any one 
of the celebrated co-operative cooper shops 
neapolis to which reference has al 
been made, is as truly a corporation 
he Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, even though radical ditferences 
undoubte aly exist between the two 
is consider a few of the marked 
{ ives to a pe ople of corporations. 


The capital of a corporation, however 


large, is divided into comparatively small 


sums, called shares These are usually 
8100 each in the United States, but there 


is no reason why shares for $50, $25, or 


even $10 or $5, should not be issued 
this not infrequently happens S 
times a share is divided, so that a 
may own a half or a quarter share 

on many accounts desirable that s 
should, as a rule, be small, for the: 
people can acquire them more 1 
and thus accumulate capital. Thi 
manifest advantage of corporation: 
then, this: they enable people of the s: 
est means to fake part in the gr 
enterprises. They effect a concent: 
of capital, which is indispensable ii 
days of vast undertakings; but t 
not necessarily carry with them 
centration of wealth. Our co 
management, founded on imperfect 
has been such as to tend to the e 
tration of corporate property in 
hands, but notwithstanding this, ther 
over ten thousand share-holders  j 
ninety million dollars of stoek of thi 
York Central and Hudson River Rai 
Company, and the three hundred and 
miles of the Pennsylvania Railway 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, are own 
nearly twenty thousand persons. Am 
these owners are many widows an 
phans. Althoveh a large proportio 
these fine properties is owned by a 
few persons, this is an encouraging 
ment, and, like many other statistics \ 
might be cited, substantiates what 
been said about the possibility ofa Col 
tration of capital withouta concentra 
of wealth in a few hands, save as 
management. The revenues from 
undertaking may be divided among 
largest number 

The advantages of production on a 
scale are frequently enormous, and o 
most vital importance to the entire } 
lation. It is then fortunate that 
rations enable us to gather tovethe 
desired amount of capital without ne 
sarily interfering with even an ideal dis 
tribution of wealth, 

Corporations encourage saving an 
formation of capital, because they 
nish opportunity for the investme 
small sums. Thus the national resou 
are increased. 

Corporations manage capital for tl 
who for various reasons are unable to 
gage in commerce or industry for the 
selves. Widows, orphans, the aged, 
the infirm occur to every one at onc 
examples. Professional men, like lawy: 
teachers, preachers, physiciaus, must also 


ra 
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lded 
n ibled to contribute to the prod ic 
world 


All these classe Ss of people are 


nower of the 


rporations are gifted with perpetual 
In law they are called immortal, 
in modern times their privi 


eves 


v run only for a definite number of 


s but durine that period, when well 
ined 


n il 


they cannot die, although 


yr members may withdraw, for 


ean be continued DY succession A 


‘ation has not inaptly been com 


a stream which maintains its 


hough its parts are contanually 


Men 


lives on 


and go, but the 
All the 

founded the Bank of England 

but the 


come 


oration men who 


illy 


been dead over 


1 century, 


of Eneland still lives 


Even when 
brief 


rate rights are granted 


vl, there 


for a 
is always the possibility of 
renewal Now this immortality of 
rations enables them to fulfil fune 


s which individuals, as such, or in the 
ry partnership, cannot perform at 


or eannot perform nearly so well 


rance companies may be cited as all 
They 


s operations which it may not be possi 


nple. must vin busi 


daily be 


»yterminate for sixty or seventy years 


ore No private business man can 


take contracts to be fulfilled at so re 
is on this account that 


i period. It 
vho found institutions are obliged 


»> so by means of a corporation: unl 


sities, free libraries, museums, serve 
xamples 

‘hose who invest in shares of a corpo 
on are, as a rule, liable only for the 
vuunt of their investment. 


e of 


it of the private business man or or 


This prin 
limited liabilities is the opposite 
wry partnership, whose liability is gen 
unlimited. On this account corpo 
ean raise large amounts of capital 
although more or 
ti e 


curs} . - « . 
vill risk a small sum 


undertakings which 
are of importance to 
yple. A person 
money to assist in developing resources 
+ more or less uncertain character, 
en he will not for a moment stake his 
It is thus 
important inven 


been utilized It is 


re fortune on its 


Success 
some of the most 
s have mone} 
ven for economic experimentation 

\s ownership of capital is separated 
om its management either partially or 


illy, the most skilful directors and su 


erintendents may be secured. It is pos- 


S 
ell 
ordae 
Since it 1s 1 he a antage I the Share 


holders , oY: cenerousl vy. If 
a corporation with 
millions of dol- 


hity 


live 


} 
Lars 1 2kV I 


1e high salarv of 


ven 


thousand dollars l 3 thousand 


dollars for the m mel 1e million 
dollars, or one-fifth of a It 
] prol tat 
Lhan one ¢ 
| a talent ev 
inferior 
The supremacy of the captain ol indus 
s due more largely 
zation of industry 
he corporation than 


l thie 


and 
must be recognized as an 


1 


this 1s, on whole 


vadership when all its ult 
sequences are taken into considerati 

The 
and di 
ty He is 
In an age w 


the captain of 


modern capt: of industry 


rects he rees Of Soc 


productive fe 
| 


othies r oO 


sires pe ace 
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Is as yet perhaps ditficeult 
ison t believe 
] > »} ‘ . j 
an olive-branech, and heralds 
the time, foretold thousands 


o, When ‘* men shall 


swords into plo 


i@hshares and 
into pruning-hooks.” 


[It is worthy of noti that this suprem 
acy of the captains of industry is the very 
thing which one of the earliest, and I may 
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add on : he . iy neh 
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deseend f Charlemagne, and heir to 
ortune of the Duke of Saint 
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‘First Industrial” of his kingdom, con 
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vith some of the qual 
ural pevsons, and with others 
persons do not possess 
before the courts; it car 
it can hold property, acqu 
and prosecute business | 
property of the corporation 
property of its individual 
but stands by itself in law, and 
is alone responsible for all d 
corporation This is, as already 
ed, a special privilege not enjoy¢ 
ural persons, who are responsible for « 
and other liabilities to the extent 
their resources. Immortality has | 
been mentioned as an attribute of co 
tions, Which in many ways gives t 
advantage over a natural person 
death, always a possibility, compels « 
to wind up his affairs, and general] 
ters his acecumul A corpoi 
on the other hand, can be conceives 
would continue to oO ither tovether pre 


{ 


ty for centuries, until its resources s 
Surpass anv property ever under one « 
trol. 

To corporations is, furthermore, 


given the right of eminent d 


right to take private property even a¢ 


the will of the owner, because it 
pose d it will benefit the public toa ere 
plains of extent as the property of the cor} 
remember than in the hands of the individu: 
ledoes not Railway corporations always 1] 
lip may de- high sovereign right of eminent 
Now as corporations are alway 
uct of state intervention, and : ) 
ik not, but rather ecreatures of the state, it follows that it 


‘harge of their the clear duty of the legislative auth 
‘actors Nor of the state to endow them with s 
ains of indus properties as will enable them most 


{ 


lavstoo greata fecetually to subserve t 


the welfare of 

Truly no man people, and with only such prope 
But, as al Why does the state create these artifir 

uk constitution persons ¢ Manifestly only to promote ft 


2 » 4 1 . F 
ind we are ap welfare of the people; otherwise its ac 


I 
Ee 4 ° .% 4 
tution-mMaking would ve 1mexcusabie It is compete n 


L process which the creator to form such a creature as 


of pure re- well pleasing to the creator. And in t 

hat the present case there can be no cause fore 

captain of } IStry , developed by corpora plaint on the part of the creature. Let 

tions, p in the progress of de- suppose a number of men wish corpo) 

mocrat t sty, rights. It is then the duty of the stat 

The next main point vhich must be establish wholesome conditions of ine 
‘ly understood in a discussion of cor- poration, and to say to all alike: 

porations 1s that they are creations of the these conditions you may secure a cl 

,or, perhaps we might still better say, ter of incorporation, but on no oth 

creatures of the state. A corporation is terms. Nobody forces you to accept thes 


an artificial person endowed by sovereign conditions. They are the same for all. 
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that the principle of corpor 


a good thing, and that it must in 
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» cost our railway corporations twice 
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phi 


ould ve been paid for them, and 


upteres and foreclosures are 


events 
occurrence 
s Outlines 


of Lee Po 


al Eeonomy, prepared for the use of 


tures upon 
students, Professor Henry C. Adams 
marizes in parallel columns the facts 


business 


the organization of 


e basis and ona corporate ba 


stated that 


one of the advan 


le corporate basis is that the 
‘al element is at its minimum, whereas 
it its maximum in business organized 
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This may seem startling, but it 


certain qualifications, true. Corp 
are impersonal. Responsibility is d 


control is divided, and each one con 
In corporate enterprises feels that he 
not be held personally responsibl 


conduet Thus 


one hand 


immoral 
the 
by corporations 


tered 


we witne 
public corruption f¢ 
as ‘ver has be 
DV st 


rictly enterpris 


on the othera reneral Oppression ¢ 
whenever the temptation thereto | 
creat An instance may be found 
ease of ‘eet-car companies, Gi 
humane men have been interested 
ss their employe 


WOrikll 


but they all oppr 
portunity is offered. The 
where it is not limited by strong 
New York, or by 
Maryland, is so long as to 

life, and 
destroy any sound condition 


nations, as in 


ror stree 


shorten 


stitution which is at once 


the pil 
of 


found 
tion, the famil 


state and the ition our « 
| have searched 
great cities of this country for ¢ 
exception to prove the rule, but hav 
as yet found it. 

Finally, corporate accumulat 
capital are so limitless that pract 
nopolies become possible, and in so 
In the 


there is as severe oppression of the 


stances even now exist 


al pubdbiie as either dare be attempt 
And thi 


ods of corporations in competition 
individual 


as will prove profitable. 
in industry 
commerce so unscrupulous, 0 
the of 


they have degraded the conscien 


enterprises 
are 
absence element 


the moral 


ice ol 
Agents of a 
corporation came to a private b 
“We 


or We 


business community. o 
Baltimore and said, 
sell out to 
This he did, and is now 
the employ of the corporation, cl 


man in 


your business: us 


ruin you 
under the slavery which affords 
livelihood. This corporation pursues s 
ilar methods every where. 

A frequent method adopted is 
the commodities which the corpo 
produces, or in which it deals, bel 
until the more limited means of the 
rival are exhausted. A suit is now 
ing against the officers of one corpo) 
for an attempt to blow up a rival's 
with dynamite, and damages were 1 
ly awarded the Bankers’ and Merch 
Telegraph Company for the violent 
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i had not yet acquired its present signifi 
Thalb re played, j 
SOS appeared, 
Meanwhile in 


movement 


and thie 
Boston the Academy gave 
to the Harvard Musical Association, and 
\ssociation, in turn, to the Popular Con 
ts recently instituted by Mr. Higginson ; 
lin New York the musical movement pass 
{under the leadership of Theodor 


Thomas 
{ Damroseh; and 


the great festivals and 
triumphant German opera, with the pre 
ce of eminent singers and conductors from 


Germany, have made New York one of the 


ents of the 


(y 


pany | 


rard 


Phe sf Lhods 


Tri 


me quart 


Vilhi COKr} 
Lo re 


made 


rsoOus 


amet 


ay Chair. 


( l musica ( 


id Asso 


aeciac 


admit oie 
known 01 


s therefore 


in important sense 


isantest Way to gweneral enjoy 
t is the consciousness of ti lact wich 
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ait aay earnil 


.and women e1 


y; it proved 
burban community there may 
of musical accomplishment which just 
in audience, 


monies 
the feeling of del 


had produced 

wholly different 

and this was felici sly done by tu 
once away trom the rich and beautifi 
ulated modern instrumentation to the 


and simple pastoral of the old madri 


which * the nymphs a » fa-la-la-ine,” ar 
sheph rd’s daueliters playing,” a 
nymphs and shepherds join in sweet 


of salutation, * Longe live fair Oriana!” 





a societ 


veneral sy 
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pole 


1ot be remedied 


been the great 

ved by a min 

nm of character, 

hod of diminishing 

Lif Si Josep] 

tax fails to 
which he aims, a regu 


step toward it, and does 


n or weaken the force of 


public cons¢ ience and intel 


, by which alone tha 
in be created which will 
prolibitory tax. He would n 
to argue that society connives : 
fences because it permits the man 
mits them to go free upon the p: 
fine. Yet thi payment « fa fine is 

rit of expr rience and of reason 
least injury to society trom th 
doubtedly in a certain sense 
the offence to be committed 
payment. But it knows that it eannot 
the offence altogether, and 
diminishes it in the way wl 
rious. To license the sale of : 
in the same way to permit the sal 
imposed for making men drunk 
which society aoes not approve, t 
altogether prevent. The permission 
condition of diminishing the evi Ww 
the permission is to take the resp 
just that amount of suffering anc 
pauperism which the permission 
pr vented, 

But amone those who are honest! 
together at greater public order a 
happiness, vel who see the way 
fury and sharp recrimination are very 
fluous. There is many an earnest and 

1 Who insists that th u lly enrne 


} + 


neere “ moderate rin a& mol 
foe of righteousness a 

than the seller of Hquor to the man wie 
toxicates and imbrutes, and who lays w 
household with rand pain Ev 
imbruted man is | a sinner to such 
than the man who moderately 

that the parent 

Is Worse than 


is like insisting 
times impatient 
abandons himsel ‘ ive whieh \ 
happiness of all around 
ment bevond argument, alt! 
shows the warmth of conscientious f 

Sir Joseph holds that if a comm 
chooses, it can foreibly preve nt the ma 
ture and sale of liquoi But if it does 
cnoose to pre vent 1t altogether, would h 


bid it to prevent the evil so far as it w 


For forty years Mr. Beecher had b 


minister of Plymouth Church when on 


day morning sudd nly came tli 

his ministry and probably his lite wer 

and he died a day or two afterw: 
preacher and the church were m 

known than any others in the U 
during all his long pastorate he was « 
the most conspicuous figures in the co 
He was undoubtedly also one of the nx 
mous preac hers of his time and of the E 
race, and the death of Wendell Phillips 
him the most eminent of American 01 
There have been popular preachers during M 
Beecher’s career, like Matht and othe 
valists, and there are always eloquent 
scholarly orators in the American pt 
The traditions of Summertield represent 
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tiful youth and a captivating speaker ( to darken the country 
varm of Channing was profound and in 
able. But Beecher recalls Whitetic 
than any other 
Whitefield, he 


ld 
eacher 


ition showed how 
renowned pl 


irm 
was what is known 


. { Is good name seem 
peopl > a man of strong viril ; ’ 
verant Vita 


of thre 


It was the most treme 
lity, of quick sympathy \ public man of his pecu 
ding humor, of a rapid play of poet ' sality bien hoc buen aan tial 

if vreat fluenc’ ot speech: an 4 


\ he most remarka 
overflowing in ardent ex i i eV yin which he er 
mivictions, of complet 


l LOl mppeares 
also not st 


JON ire, 
ordinary human life at every point, 
ynsive to every g 


I wenerous moral 


Beecher was not a pioneer, n 
rn hopes, but of the main 
Vv. He marched j st 
touched wit Ost 
rward with ked to 
varmth of thei 
ind the magnetism 


He spoke tor them 


I 
for themselves He 
! throb of multitudinous lite 


| cheered him. He was at | 


Hone 


crow ¢ 
) ] 
,ana 


1 towns; witl bright jest for « 
repartee: Witl 


In motion 


ily ily. and t dinners whet W 
espite his sl h mit and careless late amid smil ind expectant 7) 
ideniably cleri 1) ith no undue th tl MacGr 


it air of sa 
of dignity he | 


orum 
. more t! upon the 
whethet p 

it table or uj} the stump, le 
Iways upon the platform 

t living rather than 
was a soldier of tl 


his warfare was W 


idition 


it l 
rv, and false theories of life, and t v | ll extempore 
imbitions. He aimed to buil 1 
isness of life, and in the ardo1 ) { is & recipro¢ ul ac 
liked to pause and wink, ( ] rm speeches, the 
it tipped, winged word 
igainst whom he | 

He hated the 
F-(LOel 


he highe 


i l url i iti address 
ore no kin f ( i in wi] 1 W 
wrong, but not the ; 
Ardent and impulsive, hi 
emotions often overwhelmed judg 
di li ics, although the most pop 
of stump-orators, and never happier o1 


moto 


yuuntry pr 


truly himself than in a political speech, 
lich, with the insti 
‘drank delight 


nr nomas Corwll 
net of a born fighter, l ) were as great 

of battle.” vet he some i in itrioti ippe al upon the st 
amazed and confounded his friends, Beeche 
however, could not doubt his sincerity 

lestion his purpose, 


rhe great cloud that fell upon his life seem- 


LXXI\ No 69 


radded to these a pathos and sel 
in which the other 1 


and poetic tone ers al Oo 
excel. He had not the fine, glittering, incisive 
touch of Wendell Phillips's fatal sarcasm and 
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{ quietly and play 
fle xible 
Beeche 


aeit S 


th a 


metel 


Wd Sen 
eninge of 
illustrious 

late st. and among? 
Ilis profession was 
will. sut 
» felt that his Master 

ut a sword! His 
his perfect heaith, his 
of children ind 


sky and landscape, 


«a vood 


man, 
rich and sensi 


joyous and often 
ie less a stormy life, 
rrow of a country. 1 


fame ofa 


forty one years ago a law 
wuthorizing a lottery to provide 
in the province of 
col- 
knew but thirteen grad 

,and all were 

rhit ivht years before, the 

s of New Amsterdam had represent 
1 Amsterdam Chamber that the 
town wer to build a 

ir children instruct 
e matter was pressing, 


to found a college 
first historian of the 


of them 


willing 
ind have the 


1, and that tl 


use the nearest place where classical in 


that 


n was to be « xpected fo 


SUE 


rdam. 


ained was Boston; 
probably little classical instruc 
young New Am- 
The authorities clinched their ap 


m could be obt 


price 


pe al by a forecast of the reflected glory that 


should 


their prayer: 


accrue to the Chamber by granting 


for by establishing the classical 


wrist, 


school Ne W Amsterd un might - fins LY 
to an academy, whereby this place at 
creat splendor, your honors shall h 
ward and praise.” It 
after this coe nt 


was near i 
that Kings 
Kings, thre 


ippeal 


was chartered chrysulis 
this how 


wings and prepares bri 


Columbia w 
centennial 


ich even at spre 
soar to still greater heights. 
These centenaries of pe ace an 

and monuments occur happily amid 
memorations of and wars. B 
lumbia’s pon coming o 
Charles Lam] id of the New Year, 
pee issoc1ation, because 


evan 


Datties 


reyolcings 


uliarly 
her « 
which the 
was framed, ie ist 

vovernment 1 hich 
old phrase of E 
Constitution. 


we 
elish loyalty, with 
As this Magazine is p 


the old college will be ce 


lebratil 


birth, which oceurred thirty-four yeau 


but her mode 


rn baptism It 


hundred vears ac 


in, and nm the 


and vigor she turns to 


the 


fupon beginning 


past grat 
congratulate herse 
advancing steadily 
A hundred years! 


her, 


to her present co 
But time has not 
On the contrary, it has but devel 


strengthened her, and she contronts 


century with a bundredtold greater h 
assured contidence her tin 
first opened upon the century which 
completed. 

The war had been tor some years ena 
had suspended the we of the colle: 
at its beginning President, Dr. ( 
who had brought from Oxtord the 7 
dilections of that old unive 
on 


than when 


nk 
Ulie¢ 
rsity, after ¢ 
for some time with 
whom he did know, 
proved to be one of his own Freshmet 
Alexander Hamilton, escaped by night 
British ship in the harbor, and so to E1 
During the twenty years since it was f 
Kings College had eraduated but one 
dred students. But they comprised rep! 
atives of most of the chief names of th 
ince—Jay and Livingston and Van ¢ 
and Morris and Rutgers and Benso1 
when, after the war in which these 
ates a great part had enc 
doors of Kings were once more open 
first youth to enter them was De W itt ¢ 
Around this college was gathered the I 
sity of New York. by an act which virt 
vacated the charter, sequestering its pro] 
and intrusting its management to the Re 
This dignified body was to foster a univ 
to be composed of many colleges, of 
government, conduct, and funds they ws 
have the direction. Meanwhile these 
lent gentlemen, and among them were 
Hamilton, Livingston, Mason, Duane, ‘ 
son, and Rogers, were to prescribe the 


a controversy 
tagonist 


not 


had taken 
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lege, repair the 


he porters lodge comfort ible, pay 


of Kings C 
take 1) the floors 
the college, and 

tT wood inl 
compre hensive system oft supe rvislol 
und to be impracti¢ ible. After t 
the whole project 


ree 
] econsiaered ¢ 


eanization was eff a sepal 
ct corporation 
{ be born to thr 
resumed het 

llege, entere: 
centennial bu 
| lebi 


nant 


( ruit 


! object 


pria { t l aayvs wheel 


eading and conspicuous 


remarkab! 
All the letter 
| view ot Cal 
» get through Mr. Fro 
They will not radically change 
ession which this left, perhaps; but 
the reader who has live 

1 to have learned for himself ths 
llier view of any man is apt to be the truer 

will feel from them that this is pec ul 

e case with Carlyle. In this conclusion 
ll not lack the help of very trenchant 
sms upon Mr. Froude’s errors by Mr 
mn: in notes throughout th l 


volumes, 
to the first, and in an appendix at show 

ose of the second, the editor follows the the wron 

irchingly that one feels the need of gat In 
r his dispersed compassion up for a kind- which cover the period o 

lew ot Mr. Froude. He had a difticu me he left home, e: 

ind he does not seem really to have pe hat of marriage, e) 
ned it with much discretion or accuracy 

et, supplemented by the censures and t 

rial labors of Mr. Norton, his book will 
ays have a great value: a value hardly 
ond to that of Boswell’s life of Johnson. ¢ faithfulness, an impassioned 
his sins of commission—by the things t fi 
ch Mr. Norton believes he ought to have 


iheld, the intimate things, the sacred 


ne what 
os they dwell on. 


the letters which tl 


{ 


less, a& quivering 


erce, suffering eyes hovers a near re 
ig and humor. His young j 
» dear to him; he writes them long 


men 


full 
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ith himself and his regard her perfervid ideals. She must have 
is upon father and mother, fascinating girl, but one sees that shi 

ers, that he pours out his immense capacity for unhappiness, w 
love most fe rvently and without cause She and (¢ irlyle re 

nd branch, flowerand same books, and wrote to each other 

igh peasant stock from them; he directed her reading som 

. id one cannot read with but he uses her with flattering deterenc 

| deep re spect the letters to and mind equally clear and apt with hi 
simple, honest, strong-headed, They tried treating some subjects poet 

is Which is everywhere together, and he has some very wise wo 

un ideal or an her about poetry, and the potentialities 

there is plenty of in that sort, and the actualities of the 

details ealth and Later she gets befogged and saddened 


\ and the the calamities of authors, as Disraeli asset 
~alone witha mother’s them, and then Carlyle breaks out ir 
i¢ son’s soul; the carrier’s remiss- of common-sense, which is perhaps tl 
e hope that the mother will like luminous expression upon a matter that 
of the new hat, blend inextricably people have maundered so much about. 
‘s sweet and manly love, and his “T wish I had not sent you this great 
fare: the cultivation of let bering numbskull Disraeli....Do you 1 
tici crops, inter that his observations can apply only te 
>the men-tolk on the in whom genius was more the want of 
ind very thoroughly, mon qualities than the possession of uw 
c he ovreatest, were mon ones, whose life was embittered 1 
‘commonplace peo much because they had imagination ar 
plain, wholesome, unromantic — sibility as because they had not prudenc 
»wever fragmentarily, pictured true moral principles? If one chose to 
The high thinking that went tigate the history of the first twe nty tatt 
id living, practised equally blackguards found lying on the benel 
1 Eceletechan, finds an ex the watch-house....it would not be diff 
German to write a much more moving book o1 
of speet hh: calamities of shoemakers or street porter 
strong: and than this of Disraeli’s on authors. It 
yet curdled — few ill-starred wretches, and the multit 
nt promise ill-behaved, that are miserable in 
the indepen and among writers just as elsewhere L 
honesty and the ture, I do believe, has keener pains conn 
ender sympathy and the with it than almost any other pursuit 
for right, the then it has far livelier and nobler pleasur 
ration of great In another place he tells her the 
lity to abhor charm of art, so far a i 
all the strange mix and warns her not te 
ities which issued in tolerably disré the applauses of others, not to think 


artists can ever te 


) hope for satistacti 


arious military, polit “anv man ever became famous entirely or 
ary mortals whom chiefly from the love of fame. It is the int 
eifts in painting as fire, the solitary delight which our own heart 
per vence in these things. and the WIsery 
in vacancy, that must urge us, or we sha 
to cel reach the goal.” 

, effectually All the time this literary friendship 

she married ( irlyle warming into love: a little more tard 

Irvine. A girl who” her than in him. The last of his lett 

I er that she once loved — her is that which he writes the day befon 

shows herself so far r¢ wedding: and there can be no doubt ot 

st passion that she can truth which Mr. Norton finally expresses, 

|. is not a figure on which rare force and distinction, from know 

in waste many sighs; and from insight that have not often the « 

influence upon each age to be honest in dealing with such 

be no doubt for ters; for love seems to be set apart fror 

at the time other principles in humanity, to be fabled 

ect upon Jane as superhuman, “There was much that 

\ her wholesome. sorrowful in their inexperience, much that 

in the proofs of his admiration sad in their relations to each other. 1 

r brilliancy and versatility, but they are mutual love did not make them happy 

» full of warning and counsel for her against not supply them with the self-control requ 

the exaggerations of her sensibility, her ex- for happiness. Their faults often prev 
cesses of emotion, her intellectual exaltations, .against their love, and yet ‘with a thous 
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ly, and 


the untail 


ts they were both,’ as Carlyle said to Miss 


‘true - hearted people. ~One reads al 
ives wholly wrong unless charms that may be 
united 


h 
he re l 
best always 


that the love that had is the 
d in the heart of each, and th imed 


er it remaines 


vere to each 


le element 


turn from 


CU 
acy 


a ore 
is more be 
lovelier than 


despair, daylig 
na patience wiser than impatience, we 
1 more comfort Lif’ ine mind 
vo might figur posing types of tl 
World and way in wl 
| to imagine tno one would 
luctant in th ) ethan Mr. Lowell, or 
rf] | The 
lurks rm these exquisite 
ie bumanest 


il ney are neal 


verity, Wo Id not 


speecii 
ie had in the newspapers the 


terer because they were 
admirabl | ind laic, wet 

ink, Charming j 
it the Harvard Anniversary. 
ith hective which has 


nevement 


onceive that 


, unl 


doors, to 


not hope 
we may 
about their manner 
ist perfection in tl 
ect in any kind 

At the « 


Lowe ll 


pros 
: ry word is 

free ly used: the fancy olances ev 
the pure wit sparkles and laughs 
a brook at unexpect d turns; the poetry 
vell as to fly, 
} 


vhere: 
rill of instant recognitio1 


ich knows how to walk as v irill tant 1 
ed the miracles which he performs on 


e pathos which touches so lightly, so deep- not 
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finished Mr. Adams’s robust arra 
the New England theocracy. 
limpid translations of Plato w 
complished woman of Boston 
anonymously to the public 
count of Socrates's trial, and 
himself in his Apology, we saw 

le nulsance wisdom 

to most respectable 

in Who, by his own sh 
showing of all the witnesses 


In lasting poverty in order 


have time to be wise and 


not +h} | 
) ( 
lh niy t " 1 


MVINCINE 
who had 
Vise and truly 
nothing of the 
of the ancient 
a very long time 
came to at last,a 
ligious state of the nascent 
would have made much sl 
him. He seems, like t 
thought himself cuilty 
his conscious innocence 
self beyond the jurisdictio 
magistrates and ministers ; 
ping at the eart’s tail throug 
lem, and other towns, | 
at last. 
Was it on Boston Common? Not 
we believe; but there is an effect o 
so recent, such an essential 
ut because ries of human cruelty and fe 
i. little, hard, merci well be excused a slioht contusion 
seventeenth entury § s¢ The little books themselves are 


y 
ilderness, with no larger blame. That Day in At/ 


They had come ol those Talks with Socrates « 
posing ] ‘ first volume containing thi 
Phaedo, all strike a note so fami 
questions so living, that they 
concern and of modern fact 


time, y ars,men of much Latin and more G 
but they are test the skill and truth with which 
as exemplars to thi * sions are made; we can confidently 
or which they hay their English grace and clearness. 1 
» far as they - a model of style,” because they 
fellow-men they out manner and perfectly simpl Pa 
self-devoted nor rev- this virtue is Greek, no doubt, but it 
teacl | 1ey thre pretaces and introductions, and \ 
Sstian virtues than ments which illustrate every dark point 
of their state, less text,and throws a welcome light of hist 
done man- many facts which one politely suppos 
ucht this self to have forgotten, but which pe 
and inde never knew. 
VI 
Recurring once again to Tolstoi, 
la ourselves fond of doing, from the ¢ 
of some of the hapless ence and honor in which we hold 
y tortul dandp to death; wonder if there is yet an English trans 
t so heavy as they ima- of his pure and beautiful story of Kati 


been imagined for them: inits seventh French edition. If1 


we 
found difference of it will not be long till it is made ki 

igreeable in those who have helped American readers; that study of the ron 

We were reading, after we had passion turning to family affection in two 
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something for masterpiece? It appears 


seel to 
‘ink our no\ 


Ranthly Herard af 
POLITICAL. 
Cpt 9 nt eaten 
h Congress expired March 4. ‘The i 


follow lative and Deficiency Approp! 
y bills were passed : To redeem trade dollars, March 1; F 


oth Houses, March 19; Rivet and Harbor, Sen- 
e. March 21; Belmont Retaliation B 


nate’s Fisheries \ 
greed to in House March 2: val Approp! 
ill (Can- ation, Senate, March 2; Le 


vislative Appropri 
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ation, Senate, March 3; Mexican Pensions, 


Senate, March 3; all remaining appropria 
tion bills, « xcepting fortifications, Senate 
March 4 

The following are the appropriations as 
finally passed: Agricultural, $1,028,750; Arm 


3,724,718 69; Diplomatic and Consular, $1,429 
942 14: District of Columbia, $4,285,890 66: In 


Military Academy, $419,936 93: Navy, $25,.753,- 


165 44; Pe ons, $76,252,500; Post-ofticee, $55, 
694,650 15; Sundry Civil, $22,462,490; Public 
Printing Deticiency, $107,000; Mexican Pension 
Deticiency, $6,000,000 96; Miscellaneous Appro 
priations (estimated), $3,500,000: total, $247, 


The House of Representatives on February 


24 refused to pass the Dependent Soldiers 
Pension Bill over the President’s veto, the vote 
being, Yeas, 175; Nays, 125—a two-thirds vote 
being re red 
Che bill authorizing the President to take 
sé re retalila | res against Canada, 
| product of the fisheries dispute, 
is signed by the President before Congress 





Senator Sl re ed the Pr dency of 
the Senate p pore February 22, and St 
LO! li : Vis elected to sueceed him 

Che following-named United States Senators 
el i} ’ ted by Grovel Ors ol ( ected Wy 
Levislatures during the month: Florida, Get 
eral J. J. Finley (Democrat); New Jersey, Ru 
fus Blodgett (Democrat); West Virgi eS ae 


La s Democrat 

Nominations for Governor of Rhode Island 
vere made as tollow Prohibitionists, Febru 
ary 22, Thomas H. Peabody ; Democrats, March 
&, Jol W. Davis; Republicans, March 16, 
George P. Wetmore (renominated 

Mr. Parnell was twice defeated in the House 


of Commons March 1 once, On ah amendment 
that eléture should not be applied until the 

hject under discussion had been debated 
241 to 186); and second, on an amendment to 
prevent the application of cléture directly af- 


ter the moving of an amendment (302 to 116). 
Mr. Stanley set out from Zanzibar, February 


4.0on an expedition for the rescue of Emin 


The House of Commons of the Canadian 


Par ment, elected February 22, is made up 
si ows: M stel sts, 112; Opposit on, 95: 
= members from d sputead districts not 
reckones 
The election for members of the German 
Reichstag took place February 21, and in some 
t Sup ementary elections were necessal 


The complete returns were: Conservative, 81; 
Imperialist, 39; National Liberal, 100; Centre, 
97: New German Liberal, 34; Polish, 15; Pro- 
tester, 15; Socialist, 11; Guelph, 4; Danish, 1. 


The new Reichstag was opened Mareh 3. 





Che Emperor was absent, but the reading of 
his speech called forth loud applause. 
Che Septennate Army Bill passed the Reichs- 





tag, March 11, by a vote of 227 to 31 


not voting. It fixes the peace eflect 


{ 


of the German Empire, from April 1 


years, at 46¢,400 men, exclusive of ¢ 
Volunteers, 

An attempt was made March 13 t 
nate the Czar, when he was retur 


requiem service thn commemoration of 


A bomb shaped like a book was thro 
his carriage, but the assassins were 
fore they could draw the string and 
explosion. Many arrests were made 
DISASTERS 
kebruary , xo Karthquakes In southe 


rope, the disturbance extending fi 


Genoa. Bajardo and Diano-Marino « 
ind much damage done at Mentone, N 


other places. One thousand person 
Varch 1.—Explosion in the Be 
at St. Etienne. Eighty-six men k 


Mica 


in San Francisco of the wreck o 


junk, from Hainan for Siam, and 


hundred passengers drowned.—Steamer } 


Gardner burned on the Tombigbee R 


Gainesville. [wenty lives lost. 

Varch 5,—Fire-damp explosion 
at Quareynon, near Mons, Belgium. O 
dred and forty-four lives lost. 


March 10.—Accidental explosion of m¢ 
a new explosive, in the French Arsena 
fort. Six men killed and eleven injured 

March 14.—Passenger train on the De 
branch of the Boston and Providence R 
fell through a bridge between Roslinda 
Forest Hills. Thirty persons killed anda 
dred injured. 

Vareh 18.—Richmond Hotel, Buttalo, > 
York, burned len persons killed and 
injured, 

OBITUARY. 

February LY, In Newport, Rhode | 
General Robert B. Potter, aged fifty 

February 24.—In New York city, G 
Thomas W. Egan, aged fifty-five years 

February 25 In New York, Robert L. ¢ 
ting, aged seventy-six years At Norfolk, \ 
vinia, Commodore William T. Truxton, U.S. 
(retired), aged sixty-three years. 

February 23.—In New Haven, Connect 
Rev. John Hancock Pettingell, author, 
seventy-two years. In Rome, Italy, Car 
Jacobini, Pontifical Secretary of State, 
hity-two years. 

March 4.—In Rome, Italy, Father Be 
General of the Jesuits, aged nine ty-two 

Vareh 5. At Pensacola, Florida, Comm 
Edward P. Lull, U.S.N., aged fifty-one yea 

Mareh 8.—In Brooklyn, New York, R« 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his seventy-fom 
vear.—In Paris, Paul Henri Féval, author, 
his seventieth year.—At Nassau, Néw Pro 
dence, James Bb. Eads, engineer, ag 


seven years. 
March 9.—In Stuttgart, Germany, Ludw 
von Hofer, sculptor, aged eighty-six years 


| »ARMS! 


Our young lad 


esident 


Lndeypre 


ites The bie 
s said to be the one weak element 

perfect eclvi owh,. Ol 
mathemy: 


physical coutidence increases carried off tl rs in 


We have heard a g at I 
armaments lately, and fort | 
d the necessity of coast defence. 
re our defenders, or the mothers of 


ike the s\ 


en our women t 


ition is certain t nation of soldiers 
not make light of this movement. 
rofound s 


th womel 


tr every 
exciuaing wd telegraphuel 
diots and Indians misery and in through t ephone pro 

y would disappear trom (fro where you 
1 woman, her tongue armed wi n, ready to cure, 
r hand with pl Minerv: ! t : aid nstrnuect, to amuse 
of Mars, in ] t 

not? Ho 


ad young shopkeepers 


Vn-tennis suits stand wa st hel 

wo, three, and a ] | 
the ballot, and t end of 
om what we hear, S move nt has bee ie ho I¢ the sake 
e misapprehended. It is supposed by men that women need t] 
ank movement of the woman nade a bad mess of govern 
s nothing of the sort ve filled 


iods are different. They proceed almost { ling armies. 
ys by resolutions and by lobbying 
cers never resolve, and hold no c« the ba s if the 
s. Their plan is—and it is, after a dependent of the so-c 
one W ith women slmply to make ps their purpose IS 
es irresistible. In their method they 1, ot troubies, and 

e objyect may 


the example of hosts of women | 
eration. While the suffragists are begging iat nale perfection of form 
men to ¢ ve them the ballot, declaring worshippers ot womel 


$a necessary means to woman’s doing any- beautiful as Venus 
Yr note worthy in the world, other women 

e gone forward and taken anything they 
d the capacity to take. Ifa woman want 


to be a doctor, she made herself one, and 





( , to whom the uw 


order of the al 


of tollow in the 


wuning his childrer In accordance 


an, No. 1l,a boy, was named Ashley 


The brief « stence of No, 2 
ly he name, Dre ith born Epithe 
followed Foster Gilman, Hilarity 
ra Lelona, Melina Nolilla, Obadi 











»Quiretta Rosena, Serviah Trusty; 
s point was reached the old gei 
? tleman died, leaving a girl without a name 
i . dow finished the list by skipping 
ervening letters and calling the I 
Z named baby & 
i? 
+ rO MY LITTLE BROTHERS 
4 I AND-TWENTY s 
l uy ‘ ~ 
7 J eae ‘ 
Link gy ( vu 
VW o . . 
4 I e ones n 
When grea | e Vv ss 
: 
L, Q 
I be , brothers 
‘ Do 1 i 
A ition « es 
One vi t Ss are 
There t ind voices 
I ca ever dle, 
I I only thir of 
I ~ iJ 
B ere iv be 8 
[ am 1 ‘ ) 
) thers 
Hlere ¢ ied by H 
B to } 2m 
So let Ag 
| ead a V \ 4 
[ yu Sil 1 me 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB 

IN connection with the article on Southern 
authors which is given in this number of the 
Magazine, the following anecdote of Miss Mur 
free, better known as Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, will be interesting to ou readers: 

Once when a child her mother found it ne 
cessary to whip her for disobedience. After 
the per rmance the sma culprit emerged into 
the ha here she found her brother, who told 
her that he had been praying for her as hard 
is e cond. “Pshaw!” she replied, “God 

care anything about Why didn't 
: talk loud enough tor mother to hear ?” 
. 
| PHE worst tl about the Chinese is that 
hie mitate » readily, as witness this 
tle incident in a California city last year, 
: when excited meetings were held to devise 
4 means for getting rid of the Celestials: 


Among the most violent of the agitators was 


a tolerably well-to-do native of the 


Emerald Isle. One Saturday evening he was 


unusually loud and eloquent in his denuncia- 
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tions, declaring vehemently that the “ ¢ 
must go,” and depicting in glowing co 
evils he was bringing upon us poor Any 
by doing all our work, and taking the bi 
Monday u 


, the wife, pre pared her clot 


of the mouths of the 
Mrs. B 


wash, but John did not come. 


Tuesda 
told her h 


to stop,on his way to his business, at the 


hot Wednesday she 


come, 


house, and send John after the clothe 


All yight,” 


adidk So, sala John, droppe 


Mrs. B 


no come 


iron,and went to her house. 
him with, “Why you 
John steppe d back, folded } 
Me 
you; me boycott you,” turned on his he 


lett, 


ed 


clothes ?” 


over his chest, and said, ‘ ho wW 


RECOLLECTION OF GRANT THORBUR? 


BY A LADY OF EIGHTY-FIVE Y 


W HEN spending a few weeks in Ne 


city the year that Mr. Thorburn oceup 
old Quake meeting house for a seed 
not ui frequently dropped ih for a te 


or to hear his orchestra of rare birds 


gallery, or to see his little plot of w 

gaudy and choice tulips, then in perte 
The social proprietor of the store would 
attend upon one he saw was a great ac 
of that thower. 


rear of the store. 


They were cultivated 


On one occasion a fine appearing gent 


came in, attired from head to 
Mr. T. 
quaintance, saying, **UCal 
the Allright, sir—all1 


lo which a ready assent was given 


foot in pel 
Quaker garb. addressed him as a 
led to see and ac 
works of nature 
“Well, you perceive, sir, the God of na 
has not clothed al/ His works in drab.” 
but often has 


to mind how re ady the eles 


No response was made, 
gant gentlemat 
take a su 


to reply, * Good-morning,” and 


cadeparture, 


A “NIGGER” WITH A CARD 

ONE afternoon a half-drunken fellow 
one of the Louisville and Nashville slee; 
ears, bound north 

When the conductor showed him to his 
he 
looking colored man to be his partner i 
section, and occupying th 

He at a drunken fashi 
abuse the negro, accusing him of trying to 
up for white folks,” doing the dude act in « 
coal, ete., 


found a clean, well-dressed, gentlen 





seat facing his. 


once began in 


and finally got up from his seat 
claring that he’d * be d -l if he’d set 
and be outdone by a blasted nigger in a 
silk hat.” 

The conductor, to kee p the peace and 
vent any disturbance in his « ar, led the i 
nant patron of old Kentucky bourbon 
seat in another part of the car. 

Next morning the drunken man, who 
not a bad fellow at heart, had sobered up « 


siderably, and, with some remembrance 01 
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ous misconduct, went over to the colored 
s seat and commenced to apologize by Ou ‘ ries Ol 1 ach the Com 
ng he had been “a little off his base” the mandments separatel class of young 
ng before, and did not mean any harm by Alaskan braves. » dy especially upon 
ing he might have said; that he hadn’t tl neip nvo n the Sixth Command 
nst the “niggers,” and was al lent, explaining t] ‘arly what mu 
their friend when they behaved them- der meant, and what a dreadful crime it was 
es. So he hoped the stranger would see’ in the eyes of God and man To test their 
n anything that had passed he had meant comprehension of what he had said, he then 
ersonal offence to him asked all those in th lass who had committed 
Chat is all right, sir,” said the colored man, murder to stan ly three arose 


politeness. “I saw your condition at was very mu¢ urpri kne 


ind of course, under the circumstances, had all been on » Wi ath repe 


not consider you responsible for your acts boasted of thei 


hat time. Your apology this morning over the explanatio1 * more, 
es the amende honorable. Allow me” at asked them to . i e same three 
ume time offering his card to his former their f ” y, sl .’ he said 
secutor. ¢) an’t b ll that have comm 
The drunken fellow drew back as if he had ler.” moment’s retlect 
shot. “Look a-here, Mr. Nigger,” th ve tomahawked thei 


ed, In great excitement, ‘*T had made 1} } tand up Nineteen arose 
mind to stand the cut-away coat and the 
ipe hat, but ll be derned it I can stand rn. ASAHEL Backus, who for so n 
qger with a kyard !” v the Presider of Hamilton Coll 
Lucy UNDERWOOD McCANN 0 than loc reputation for humor, and 
of | Witt repartees yere remen ered 


(RCHDEACON KIRKBY, in a recent account ! f ! 1 gentleman himself had 


s life-long experiences as a missionary . W ‘ umber of the students came 


long the Indians in British Columbia, re ul I 1} exercises one morning, and 
] { t 


irked upon the extreme difficulty of making rebuked them for the same, they said 


em comprehend the simplest Seriptural é ecause they couldn’t hear » new 








i 
: 
7. 
: 


aa) 


alae cena a a 
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e said, “I don’t know that I hood required, Mrs. P 
eal um ou That ne bell don’t make lected attentions, and then returned 
! more noise tha the agging of a lamb’s house to remonstrate with her husband 
nside a fur cap unusual failure in good manners, 
* My dear John, what possessed you 
On another oeeasion a neighbor came in to” impolite ?” she began. 
t e Doctor’s team of oxen to draw t “My dear Betsey,” he replied, With a 
| yvood Che Doctor said, “ You're quite kle in his eye, “it was impossible for 
elcome to the oxen, but the fact is they're move—T was acting a patch.” 
ye I don’t believe thev could draw three The torn cover was replaced befor 
ea of the Catechism from here to the | took her seat. 
VIRGINIA SKETCHES 
THE CROSS-EYED CLERK Mrs. MortTON has just been congrat 
1) NG the late Christmas holidays a large herself on securing a good honest cook 
n B employed as an assistant clerk winter, 
i vy man who was exceedingly cross-eyed. Entet Aunt Martha, the cook afor 
The especial dut iss ed to him was to who announces: * Mistis, I come to te 
i is Watchmal Lie revent the peculation *bleeged to leave you nex’ week lL kya 
‘ rts of s fan articles that were wid you no longer.” 
¢ about the counters f xhibition at that Mrs. Morton. “Ob, Martha! You pr 
to stay all the winter.” 
One day a ilf-crown boy came into the MarrHa. “ Yes ’m: I did inten’ to; bn 
d atter lool i ind, pricing first @wine to be married.” 
‘ d then a her, amor ch were Mrs. Morton. * Married! Whomto? \ 
some el ‘ socks, | finally started to go on earth are you going to get married 
f the door. for, as old as you are ?” 
\t mon the ‘ el touched him MARTHA (with a sniff of indignation I 
p the shoulder, and ing him to mon sixty. An’ef Lis ol’, dat’s de ve 
‘ ‘ ack part of ® store d to him, I warn git married I tiahd o’ wul 
po Oblige me 1} ng me once the ol’ Une’ Peter up in de Bushy Hills ax 
S hy ha ‘ ick pocket marry him, an’ [tm ewine to. He’s 1 
H ou | L have ksin my well off. He’s got a house, an’ a piece o’ 
wT a mle inded. the ( a bold an’ a cow, an’ a mule, an’ some pigs, a 
one chickens An’ I kin res’, he say his da 
Isa you put em there said the clerk ‘ll do de hard wuk.” 
very ot Mrs. Morton. “ He’s a stingy old miset 
| boy looked 1) to the oung man’s” let his first wife die of pneumonia because 
fa tter izemet {re you looking wouldn’t pay for the medicine the doct: 
" me now *> he askec eAT st] ‘Do ul dered for her. If you don’t look out he’ 
sec ‘ ery 0 ‘ he asked, still more you in the same way.” 
earnest MARTHA. “No’m, he ain’ gwine serv: 
Of course I do,” replied the clerk. dat way. I got some money myse’f—'tis t 
‘Good Lord, mister!” cried the boy, with a dollars. Mr. Agner got it forme. Une’ P 
blanching face heres you And witha kyarn git it.” 
wound he was out the backdoor, over the fence, Mrs. Morton. “ When are you going 
ud away, having learned a lesson concerning married ?” 
i See reyes hich it is to be hoped he may Martna. “In de Baptis’ chu’eh, S 
ever forget Lucy UNDERWOOD MCCANN. mornin’ atter preachin’. Une’ Peter s 
have a convenience dyah to kyar me ho 
Mr. P had for so days remonstrated 
his fe about leaving a ragged linen Uncle Peter, coming into town witha ba 
PY, ‘ e parlor sofa: she intended daily on his arm, calls in at a eustomer’s he 
o remove it, but her time was so fully oceu- Mornin’, Miss Jenny. Does you wari 
pied with het irious household duties that fresh aigs dis mornin ?” 
she continually forgot Miss JENNY. ** No, thank you, Uncle P« 
One morning ‘ is summoned to the par How are you getting along ?” 
or to see some neighbors who had called. She UNCLE PETER. “ Ain’ doin’ so well, 1 
found the ladies chatting with Mr. P »who But I’spects to be married Sunday. De 
is sitting in the middle of the sofa. Hewas git’long better. Is you heah’bout dat ?” 
sua the most restless of men, changing his Miss JENNY. “Yes; I heard Mrs. Mor 
sé every five minutes; now, however, he sat complaining that you were going to take 
still during the hour that the visitors remain- excellent cook away from her. She said 
ed, did not even rise to shake hands with them, didn’t know how she could do without her 


and of course did not accompany 


front 


t 


gate; é 


as 


t 
{ 


he courtesies of the neighbor 


them to the UNCLE PETER (grinning broadly). “* Dee og 


her a good cha’acter, does dee? I’m glad toh 
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I'm glad to heah a good repo’t ‘bout dat figure coming jubilantly down-hill. 
I ain’ much acquainted wid her my- too much for the small man’s pie 
| itual eye tlew opel W ide, and Jamie dart 
ead to the window, and uttered an excited 
» hours after the wedding, Martha, di W ho-oo-p !” then dropped upon his knees and 
d of her bridal finery, was hard at work ended his praye1 
ny dinner for Uncle Peter’s guests And 
he trudges a mile and a half every di Hattie was not at all familiar with 
ish at the laundry, where Uncle Peter } ies”; indeed, her whole acquaintance with 
her out. Whether Mr. Ag 


ner stil race Was limited to one stalwart ebony frie 
possession of her twe nty dollars is : whose face fairly shone with blackness 
ful question, never could understand about it. Het 
friendliness and deep pity were at 
An old lady went to the Episcopal church and her small soul was often stirred withi 
sexton gave her a seat not very far for- * Mamma,” she said, one 
She turned to him, and spying the le Ir. Jackson ?” 


{ } 


ispread eagle aid, “lam deef; L wish “Whi, ves, dear of course he did,” her mo 


vould give me a seat farther front, near ther answered, surprised. 
owl.” There Was a iony silence, which 
devoted to much deep though 
THE WISE SMALL PEOPLI th a troubled sigh, * Mamma, do 
MALL Jamie was at his devotions one va prose God thought he was pretty ? 
ers morning. Now it happened that a 
| sloped just past the window nea Vpical * ung Americ: 


our little worshipper was kneeling i n guilt toa flagrant nsvression 


honesty compels me to acknowledge that rainst hi iver brother, wi ed to ae 

of Jamie’s eyes was intent on temporal t by I mother, who proceeded to work 
while the other was piously given to he etic” movement upon him 

of spiritual import. Midway in the ldy, how could you do so? How 


n Jamie’s temporal eye spied a strat coul mu treat r dear little brother so? 


) 





COUNTRYMEN ABROAD 


"7 I ¢ j 
hx tar nad his 
DY i 1 ii ¢ 








994 


Suppose Carl were to die; what would you do 
then ?” 
“Humph!”’ coolly rep] 


Fred: “Vd nh my ne 


ied the unimpressed 


pants WW 


vo to his 


had bee 


crony, wl 


out playing with a 


ose cruelty nm stepping 


had aroused our hero’s direful 
And thereby hangs this tale, as 


mothe hat same 


‘T told him 
butterfly, an’ he 


evening, 

in his face 
turned into a 
. mn’ he’d lick me; an’ 


'Td dest like to 


thaid ‘twath a darned lie 
a eee 


Im thix, an’ he’th thix, ’n 
hin , 


thee 


‘ fil 


he war, when one of our Southern 


] ] 
under martial law, band music was 


unfail 


She 


a common occurrence, and a source of 


ght to a small child, Kittie. could 


Ing delig 
er hear enough of it, and one evening, when 
| into the house, the 


he ther called het mu 


maiden stoutly declined the 
ition 
But you will catch your death o’ cold, dear,” 
her mother urged. 

Vo matter, mamma; the band plays all day 


up in heay don't play oni but two 


times here 


ties 
had 
insomuch that 
bend it. \t 
her 


The same li le person, whose prociivi 


tended strongly toward Methodism, once 


trouble with her knee, 
painful to bedtime 
that 


her mother. 


vested 
] 


r beside 


she say prayers 


Kittie was shock- 
withering 
be a Baptist ?” 
martyr to pay 


s on the poor little knee. 


ed, and exclaimed, with 
Do vou spose Tm going to 
And down dropped the small 


her vow 


sarcasm, 


Little 
a very lame leg, and the small grandson was 
After a while, 
however, he evidently grew tired of it, and one 
this “© 


as usual, “bless grandpa’s 


Ben’s grandfather was afilicted with 


wont to pray for it every night. 


evening arranged matters in 
Lord,” he 
leg.” Then, struck with a hanpy idea, 
he settled for all: “O 
Amen.” 


way: 
prayed 


his obligations once 


Lord. bless ererybody’s leas. 
q Y g 


Little Joe’s Sunday-school teacher question- 
ed him one Sunday as to whether he always 
said his prayers when he went to bed at night, 
and the young gentleman replied, cheerfully, 

Well, when I have 


floor; then I don’t have any place to pray to.” 


ves, only ave to sleep on the 


Millie, three 


gal fashion of ordering her friends about and 


and a half years old, had a re- 


commanding them to do her small * biddings” 
Her grandmother humor- 
On 


with calm dignity. 
ed her,as grandmothers will. 
sion, when grandmother had been obediently 
trotting 


one occa- 


upstairs and down after cookies and 
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bread and butter for her petite majesty, 
looked up from her work, and exclaims 
impatiently, “ Millie, youw’re a regular 
rant, 

“Oh no, I isn’t,” her wee majesty m 
swer, scorntully; * Us a Congregationist 
It was Sunday afternoon, and upon 
our little girl | 
attack of industry. 


loy Was seized with 
Her 
lously opened to the deplorable fact 

youngest child, ** Coradora Waterpine,” 


eyes were 


sore straits for something to wear. 
the anxious little 
straightway fall 
It must be 
“Why, gamma, Coradora Waterpine’s 


would do but mother 


to ripping up Corado 


fOWwn. made over, 


have a new close; this one’s all in 


So she toiled away earnestly, and si 


went the stitches as the ripping progr 

Presently auntie came into the room, 
once cried out, in horrified tones, “ Why 
it’s Sunday! Don’t you know it’s naug 
work on Sunday 

The snipping stopped just long enou 
the small snipper to toss her head disda 
ly and remark: *“ Ho! 
working; Um un-working.” 


guess I know. I 


It so happened that two diminutive 
were once diligently looking at pictur 
cether, when they the 
countenance of a mammoth crocodile. ‘1 
upon one diminutive lady turned to tli 
er, and remarked, with grave impressive 
awful! They eat up 
heathen don’t thei pra 
To my Sunday-school we put in pennies to 


chanced upon 


* Coccodiles is 
babies what say 


missionaries to go an’ shoot ’em.” 


A little four-year-old of my acquainta 
was much.impressed with her first out-of-d 
in the starlight. On her arrival 
skipped joyfully up to her mother with 
“Oh, mamma! 
moon and all her little childrens.” 


home 


glad tidings: I’ve see 


Two small sisters, whose ages were res 
tively five and seven, were overbeard gra 
discussing the pronunciation of a certain « 
puted word. 
and proudly quoted as authority “ Webste1 
the bridge.” 

Maiden No. 2 turned hei 
utmost compassion and scorn in her voice 
she exclaimed, “On the bridge? Hm! 
Webster under the bridge.” 


One maiden insisted on her \ 


sister 


upon 


MAXIE was the little six-year-old daug] 
of a clergyman who had taken great pa 
with her religious instruction, and had he 
before her the goodness of the Supreme Beil 
so that she should have in her mind alw 
His kindness and merey well 
One morning her mother, passing the op 
door of the room in which the child was pla 


as as pow 
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saw Miss Maxie standing on a chair before 
face to 


phiz with great earnestness, 


mirror, with he close 
her little 
vith 


ow God could have given me such a nose, 


it, scrut 


a long sigh, she remarked, “I don’t 
he knows how particular I am.” 

s same little girl took a ereat dislike to 
r of shoes her mother had bought for her, 
about 


day with a little 
the 


made some trouble 


vent 
unt; 


wearing them. 


one cousil to VISIift 


and aunt, knowing the child’s 
the ht t 
gan praising them, and turning to the lit- 
not think 
shoes handsome. W he retnpon the COuUSIn 

No: I think they Che aunt 


ocked, and turned to see what effect this 


ad about shoes, thoug 0 ple ase he r, 


cousin, asked her if she too did 


are horrid !” 


frank speech would have upon Maxie, 


that young miss, noticing the disturbed 


ression on | aunt’s face, calmly repl ed: 


She knows it’s sympathy L want, not praise.” 


and virTri ag 


boy 


I HAVE * 


} 


even, 


ed, Tom, ten, and 
who attached 
The 


has just 


nie, ¢ are very much 


each other. next oldest, a girl 


en, Belle, 


rh School, 


commenced to 

and on account of het 

ietimes inclines to dictate to the younge) 
s. The other morning, after some childish 
greement, their mother says, ‘* Emmie, you 
t seem to think as much of Belle as you do 
Lom.” 

Emmie replied: “Think as much of her! I 

ess I don’t! If she the family I 
ild not recognize her.” Ss Fe ks 


wasn’t in 


[wo women in a Boston horse-car were dis- 
ssing their household affairs audibly and to 
great amusement of the other passengers 
fer comparing notes as to the productive 
ess of their several farms, the price of groce1 
es, the advantages of a country life over that 
f one in the city, and uttering a thanksgiving 
it they kept no servants, and “ going to bed, 
ister, get up, mistress,” one of them delivers 
rself in this wise: 

Her and me ain’t 


She’s jest eZ 


rhere’s sister Sally, now. 
»more alike ’n ef ’twa’n’t 1 
fferent ez I be t’other w 


1s. 


ay.” 


CHE Drawer, although solicited to do so, can 
undertake to regulate the pulpit: it is as 
ich as it can do to take care of the pews; 
nd “A Country Parson” take the 
ponsibility of the following observation, with 


must re 


| the deductions to be drawn from it: 
(propos to the commonly received opinion 
it “scolding sermons” seldom result in any 
moral reform, a dominie somewhat 
flavor of 
sloomily arose in his pulpit on a recent Sun- 
day, and prefaced the announcement of his 
ext by the remark, “I shall preach a sharp 
sermon to-day, as I am not feeling at all well,” 


noted for 


i@ oceasional acid his remarks 


The audience at once began to be restive, : 


is 


DRAWER 


knew by experience what 


itmosphere ot the parsons dal 
physiological 

It is said Anthony Froude on 
tily suggested that C 


ot 


have a as well as tl 
bearing. 
l inism flourishe 


} 
ary 


Lowiands Scotland on account of 


drainage 


IN a certain New En 
led * 


old lady 


vland town, lying wit] 


vlhatis ea the reg 


lived 


minee al 


lon OL perpecua Die 
an vho every Saturday bake: 
pie. B 


as the 


a ut atter thev wet! 
“two Dromio 
nobody knew “* whieh was which.” But sl 


Ty 


an apple 
aked they were as bad 


Was not lane ne mp the 


‘I don’t have no 


fertile renu 


sex, and triumphant 
trouble, ° 
he 


chp pie 


miore 


mark erust-ceutter 


don the 


ont 


"cua , al 


IS SECOND 


WIFE 


Was ey 


lo have 


From 
Amand 


t Mati 


i 
His Susan 
Was never too ear 


never toc 


or Susan 


ould 
Darn 
Each but 
Each « 


sew 


Susan Amanda 


ence she listens 
Till sudden there 
An ember tl 
Deep dow 


To praise 


Vatilda .J 


manda 1 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


NULL five hundred proud-pied Aprils, dress- 
Il: ed in all their trim, have put a spirit of 
outh into everything on earth since that 
Aprille day whan in Southwerk at the Tabard 
Chaucer lay, redy to wenden on his pylgrimage 
to Canterbury. Many changes in men and 
things has April seen, but never, in all the 
ears that lie between the middle of the four- 
teenth century and the end of this, such mark- 

contrasts as between the persons and 

nes Mr. Warner and Mr. Reinhart have 
painted, and the partit gentil knyght and his 
companions who thoated so peacefully on Dan 
Chaucer’s well of English undefyled. 

Chaneer’s England was as quaint and fan- 
tastie as Chaneer’s English, and both as far 
from the New England Mr. Warner knows and 
the Queen’s English Mr. Warner writes as 

mace and spelling can define. Neverthele SS, 
the Father of English Letters and the sons of 
five centuries of Enelish literature and art, 
elling over widely distant lands, have 
journeyed in the same simple spirit and in 

e sume sweet month. For it was late in 
March when the American pilgrims! arrived at 

e Hygeia Hotel, Fortress Monroe, and began 
to study and to draw the men and women and 

uiners they met in hotel offices, telegraph 
offices, post- offices, railway offices, floating 
palaces, and observation cars, by gas-light and 
electric light, and even pure American sun- 
light, any one of which would have been more 
marvellous and ineredible to Chaucer than the 
wildest visions of earth or heaven he ever 
dreamed. 

Mr. Warner, whether he is sauntering 
through Europe, nursing his own back-log, or 
spending his summer in his own garden, is a 
delightful companion and an excellent talker, 
having that uncontrollable gift of saying the 
things one would like to have said one’s self 
which he ascribes somewhere to Dr. Holmes. 
And he has never been more agreeable or 
philosophically amusing than when we have 
chanced upon him during this past summer at 
Saratoga, Newport, or the Shoals. He has the 
rare faculty of catching and fixing the kaleido- 
scopic aspect of American society, with its 
sharp angles, unexpected combinations of high 
ly contrasting colors, and sudden changes and 
disappearances, as seen in American summer 
resorts, and nowhere else in the world; and 
these on this Pilgrimage from early spring to 
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late antumn he has sueceeded in photograph 
ing, outlines, angles, and even coloring, as 
have never been photographed before. He has 
had the good fortune to have had for a « ompan 
ion this season the one man who is able to see 
through his eyes things as he sees them him 
self, and who can ¢ X pre Ss by means ol the Sis 
ter art, painting, what he wishes to be 
served most emphatically and most el 
Between them they have set up on our co 
nent a series of patriotic stations which, sin 
their work has become a classic, will be pil- 
grim shrines to the grand company of tray 
ellers who have hitherto been strangers to 
their own land, but who have learned from 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Reinhart that whan long- 
en folk to goon on pylgrimages, there is no 
place like home for that purpose, 

Wuat Mr. Warner, some winters ago, did 
for the fire on the hearth, Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson is doing this winter for the tire out 
of-doors, giving us our sunshine in its virgin 
state, the radiant snow, the sparkling ice, the 
crackiing frost, with all their genuine con- 
genial warmth thrown out against that glori 
ous back-log which rises in the east and sets 
To him the 
season of snow the blossom-time of the 


in the west, and shines for all, 


welkin. Every splice ricle of the floating mist 
bursts tlower-like into bloom: its soft touch 
muffles the wind; it falls like the universal 
benison upon the desolated lands ape; 1b comes 
like the welcome kiss of motherhood to the 
dumb cold face of nature. More benign and 
merciful even than the gentle rain of heaven 
itself is this symbolie white-winged shower 
which clothes and cheers and warms every 
place beneath upon which it falls and rests. 
A Winter Walk through the Happy Hunting 
Ground? with one who knows nature so thor- 
oughly, loves and appreciates it in every sea- 
son, and has the power to paint it both with 
pen and brush, cannot fail to delight even 
those stay-at-home fire tenders who believe 
that the poking of a wood fire is the most sol 
id enjoyment in the world, or those lovers of 
nature who can see beauty only in the flow 
ers of middle summer, when the air is heavy 
and the brain oppressed by heat. Mr. Gibson 
teaches those who did not know it before that 
many of our American trees announce them 
2 lappy Hunting Grounds; A Tribute to the 
l the Field By W. HaMtiILton GIBson 
Pastoral Days,” Highways and Byways 
Illustrations by the Author ito, Cloth 
Harper and Brothers 
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selves more distinctly in February than in 
June; their trunks, relieved against the neu- 
tral foil of snow, disclose a surprising wealth 
of color; the exquisite tracery of branch and 
ty 

character, hitherto almost entirely concealed 


the essential elements of its beauty and 


by the foliage, is now disclosed, and the tree’s 


individuality is never so distinct or marked. 
Even the little city naturalist of four who 
discovered for himself that country trees were 
made of wood, and that their leaves were 
painted green inside and out, realized that 
the poor town tree in its prison of back yard 
or front area, bare of leaves and in the hard 
Winter of its discontent, is the true tree after 
all, freed from all disguise, revealed in all its 
strength and beauty, and without the foliage 
Which is only paint. Mr. Gibson is quite as 
happy in the titles and sub-titles and the sub- 
jects of his books as in his treatment of them, 
and he has the rare faculty of appealing to 
the ear as well as to the eye in his double 
quality of poet and painter, his drawings be- 
ing quite as charming as the text they illus- 
trate. Surely the birds and the flowers who 
half forgave Hosea Biglow for being human 
have a warm place in their innocent little 
hearts for the man who has spent so many 
Pastoral Days in their society, and in the High- 
ways and Byways they both love so well. 

THE announcement of a popular edition of 
Dr. Thomson’s well-known The Land and the 
Book, uniformly bound, and seld at popular 
prices which will bring it within reach of all 
who are interested in the literature of the Bi- 
ble and of Bible lands, is a very important one 
at this season of Christmas giving, and the 
ll find their way. no doubt, 


hiree volumes Ww 
to many Christian homes, where they will be 
highly prized. ‘I he interest in Biblical studies 
is constantly on the inerease, and Dr. Thomson 
has met the wants of those who daily search 
the Seriptures with illustrations of the Prom- 
ised Land, both textual and pictorial, which are 
acenrate and reliable, and which are brought 
down to the present day. The many valuable 
engravings scattered through the work are 
from photographs taken by the author him- 
self,and they are accompanied by the verbal 
descriptions of a man who has spent forty-five 
years of an active life amidst the scenes and 
scenery they portray, gazing upon them from 
mid-day to midnight, in winter and in sum- 
mer, with an enthusiastic love that has never 
tired, seeing and feeling and being a part of 
all he has attempted to describe. Many of his 
pages were actually written in the open country, 
underthe olive, or in the shadow ofa great rock, 
and place and circumstance have given strong 
color and character to his work throughout. 


The Land and the Book: or, Biblical Illustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery, of the Holy Land. By W.M. Tuomson, D.D. 
Profusely Iilustrated. In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$9 00. (Sold only in Sets.) New York: Harper and 
srothers 





Tue ordinary American, whether he trav: 
or stays at home, is more familiar with dist 
scenes and antipodal people than with 
land over the way from him or the strange) 
his gates. He goes more readily to the ba 
of the Jordan than to the Rio Grande or 
Morelos, and is better acquainted with the A 
monites and the Hittites than with the Aztecs 
or the Montezumas. Of ancient Mexico, t 
Mexico of Humboldt and Prescott, we ki 
something, but of the Mexico of To-day* ly 
little by actual travel and observation, or ev: 
by books of observation and travel, have 
seen or learned! Mr. Griffin has dealt vei 
fairly, and in a representative way, with Mi 
ico as she now is. He exhibits the count 
the climate, the people, their life, their politics, 
and the national outlook, as these things woul 
naturally impress an unprejudiced alien « 
server, and he has depicted the deep hun 
interest, the problems of society and gove1 
ment, and the condition of trade and comme: 
in that land so near to us, and yet so distant 
from the stand-point of American citizenship 
first, but of humanity above all. The bo 
will give the reader an intelligent concept 
of onr southern sister republic, and perhaps 
invoke charity and patience in judging of 
vital problems that long have vexed and st 
must vex the statesmen of Mexico. The 
thor believes that the national outlook 
brighter to-day than ever before; but in t 
efforts to create and maintain a republic 
spirit as well as in name the founders ands 
porters of the government labor under great 
disadvantages, the natural features of the co 
try and the condition of its inhabitants the 
selves being against the fundamental prin 
ples of republicanism or democracy. The yx 
ple are divided into two great classes of 1 
and poor; and poverty, as in all tropical cou 
tries, isextreme. Three-quarters of the nat 
population are Indians, two-thirds of w 
cannot read, the schools only reaching the ch 
dren of Spanish blood. These, in the roug 
are the materials from which honest, intellig« 
citizenship, by patience and edueation, is to 
be formed, and the problem of that format 
should interest all good citizens of the fre 
country north of the Rio Grande who beliey: 
in freedom for their fellow-men on their o 
continent. 


WueEn Dr. Reber’s History of Ancient Art was 
published by the Harpers, some years ago, Mi 
Charles Eliot Norton wrote of it that, so far 
he was aware, no compend of information o 
the subjeot in any language was so trust worth 
and so judicious; and of the same authors 
work on Medieval Art’ quite as much can bi 


4 Merico of To-day. By S. B. Grirrin. Tilustrat: 
12mo0. Cloth. New York: Harper and Brothers 

5 History of Medieval Art. By Franz von REBEI 
Author of * History of Ancient Art.”’ Translated a 
Augmented by Josep THacner CLanke. Profuse 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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id. It serves equally well as an introdue- 
mn to the study of the subject, and as a pro- 
d treatise to which the advanced student 

iy refer with advantage in order to refresh 
s knowledge of the outlines of any part of 
broad field it covers. The application of 
historic method to the study of the fine 
ts, as was said of Dr. Reber’s preceding book, 
is introduced order into a subject previously 
fused, disclosing the natural progress of the 
ts and the relations of the arts of the differ- 
races by whom they have been suecessive- 


practised; and it 


has had the more impor- 
result of securing to the fine arts their 
the 


ef record of various stages of civilization, 


place in the history of mankind as 
das the most trustworthy expression of the 
th, the sentiments, and the emotions of past 
, and often even of their institutions and 
This is peculiarly true of the 


Christian architecture, sculpture, and 


rvles of life. 


iinting; and the history of the Church of 
ist during the first centuries of the Chris- 
in era is more clearly told 
s art that left to 
' Upon these periods in the present work 
Reber dwells. 


with 


in the vestige s of 
are is than in any other 


Di He shows us that in con- 


ist the outwardness of the Greek and 
Roman religions, the inner life of Christianity 
vored of the 
igs of the soul than sculpture, In the 
former art a lack of beauty of 
u is felé much less than in the latter; and 
of external 
th the spirit of early Christianity, which re- 


painting as more expressive 


comparative 


s lack loveliness agreed well 
jected entirely the charms of the senses, being 
particularly desirous of avoiding, in religious 
representations, the adoption of the accustom- 
d types of antique art; that is to say, the 
ideal form. ‘The effects of this 

il debasement of art, working together 
the first conceptions of Cliristianity, 
Dr. Reber points out in a most graphic and 


human 


gen 
, 
itil 


scholarly way in the first chapters of his Medi- 

al Art. In his chapter on the painting of thre 
Romanie epoch he proves clearly that archi- 
tecture was of greater importance throughout 
the Middle Ages than any other braneh of art; 
and that, while the art of building in almost 
ll Christian countries was distinctly repre- 
sentative of national peculiarities, painting 
iid sculpture remained in the trammels of a 
This 
illustrated by the countless engravings with 
his book is enriched, and which add 
80 greatly to its value even in the of 
the most advanced students of the subject. 
Dr. Von Reber the director of the Ba- 
varian State Galleries of Paintings, and pro- 
fessor in the University and Polytechnie of 
Munich. The translator, Joseph Thacher 
Clarke, is not only thoroughly equipped for 
his congenial task, but he has had the ad- 
vantage of doing the greater part of his work 
under the immediate direction of Dr. Reber 
himself. 


monotonous international tradition. is 


which 


eyes 


is 


JOHN BERNARD, a player of some ability, 
and of no little provincial reputation in Eng- 
to 1797, 


here mhahager, a 


land, came this country ih and re 


nd 
observer of men and things, for upward of twen- 
ty 
and 


mained as actor and keen 
ars. 


tlre 


ve He was a gentleman and a 

results of what he saw and heard on 
this side of the Atlantic, found among the pa 
pers of his son, the late Bayle Bernard,’ are now 
given to the public for the first time, although 
his * Retrospections of the [English] Stage,” a 
book well known to all collectors of dramat 
literature, was published here and in London 
over half a century ago, and has long been out 
of print. Bernard 


painted vivid pictures of social life, both high 


in these later pages has 
and low, during the first and second decades of 
fail to be of 
value to all who are in 


At 


men 


the United States, which cannot 
the greatest 
interested in our early history. 
friend and ot 
Sheridan, and Fox, he 


any way 
the 


as Selwyn, 


home 
intimate such 
was naturally brought 
into coutact with the men of mind and of so 
cial and national importance in the new land, 
and he had unusual facilities for the study of 
the manners and customs of the young repub- 
lic, both in town and country, and in all walks 
of lite,as he moved from place to place, from 
Georgia to the Canadas, on his professional 
trips. Of these he availed himself in an um 
usual degree, making copious notes and intelli- 
gent observations. He met, and on terms of 
equality, such national] personages as Washi 


id 


in Adams, and exchanged ideas with Charles 


ton, Jefferson, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, ai 
Jol 
Brockden Brown, William Coleman, editor of 
the Lvening Post, * Courtney Melmouth,” Mrs, 
Rowson, and more, al bril 


many lL equally 


iant, coneerning whom, whether the world 
now knows much or little, a great deal that is 
new and of considerable interest can be learned 
from what Bernard has preserved of them in 
these Recollections. 


the 
shrewd observations a 


Perhaps most valuable of Bernard’s 
re his descriptions of the 
rank and file of the great army of early settlers 
who were not mentioned in the general orders, 
and who have never had a better historian than 
he has proved himself to be. Following his 
profession at a time when his profession, like 
everything else in the new country, was crude 
and unsettled, when there were but one or two 
complete theatres in the whole land, he played 
in barns and in inn parlors, and in all sections 
of the country, to a people who had seen few 
“shows,” among whom he was forced to live 
as they lived themselves, and whom he had 
opportunities of studying which have fallen to 
the lot of few of the men 


nah. 


who have studied 
To these he is ever just, condemnin 


little, praising much, with a decided leaning 


toward, and affection for, the people among 


America 3y Joun Bernarpd 

an Int ym and Notes by Laurence Hut 

and Branper MATTHEWS Iilustrated, 12mo, 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
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whom he had cast his lot for a time. He 
speaks in high praise of the planters of the 
South—men of great intelligence, who have 
been harshly judged for the sin of slavery be- 
queathed to them by their fathers. He de- 
clares that the supporters of the iniquitous 
system in nine cases out of ten have been its 
greatest victims and its sincerest detesters, 
He does not remember a single instance of a 
planter defending the origin or the continuance 
of slavery, except upon the ground that it isa 
necessary evil; and he apologizes for the pri 
vate conduct of men whose life, like that of the 
old feudal barons, is one of temptation through 
absence of restraint. Toward New England 
aud the settlers of the Middle States he is 
equally generous. Believing that purity of 
soul is marked by simplicity of exterior, they 
have a variety of vulgar virtues, such as tem- 
perance, industry, and honesty, with which 
they compensate for the absence of institu- 
tions which encourage the poetical tastes and 
the chivalric deportment to be fonnd among 
the Epicureans south of Chesapeake Bay. While 
the slave-holders are the refiners of society, the 
hard-working community of the Kast and North 
are its preservers. ‘They are in marked con- 
trast, but they are one people, with many mer- 
its, as Bernard saw them, and with few faults. 

Of the dramatic portion of this work there 
is space to speak but briefly here. It is a very 
hpportant contribution to the history of the 
early American theatre, and will soon find its 
way inte every collection of dramatic books 
on both sides of the Atlantie. Its value is en- 
haneed by the numerous biographical notes 
contributed by its American editors, and par- 
ticularly by its complete index of proper 
Dames, a Very rare thing in books of its kind 
and period. It is a work that appeals strongly 
to the extra-illustrators, treating as it does of 
mev in so many varied walks of life. 


A PROBLEM as vital as the Labor Question, 
except that it interests and affects a smaller 
portion of the general community, is the Prob- 
lem of Race. Shall the white blackbird ever 
know amate? Many naturalists contend that 
all admixture of races is an abomination ; that 
they differ organically and radieally from each 
other, like wine, milk, and water, and that any 
mingling degrades the higher type without in 
any Way improving the lower. On the other 
hand, wise men insist that civilization every- 
where gains by contact, mixture, and union ; 
While moralists affirm that the spirit of caste 
whieh is engendered by the enforced separa- 
tion of the races, whether by public opinion or 
by law, is contrary to the spirit and teaching 
of Christ. These are questions ~vhich are 
propounded, if not answered, by the anthor 
of Towards the Gulf’ His white blaekbird does 
find a mate, neither the bird nor the mate 
knowing of the mingling of feathers, and the 


7 Towards the Gulf. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 


result of the mating is forcibly and beantit 
ly told. The scenes are laid among the 1 
and decay of the old French quarter of N 
Orleans since the war, and in the garden ¢ 
trict of the same city, blossoming now in | 
sunshine of wealth and prosperity. The ¢ 
acters are the creoles, fast disappearing fi 
social circles—men and women with hist: 
names and ruined fortunes—and the men 
new blood and fresh ideas who have gal 
ized new life into the decaying city, but | 
not yet been able to overcome that intole1 
which will not admit anything more 
spiritual equality among the races ereated, 
their faith asserts, to pursne apart their ra 
eally and perpetually distinct lines of « 
tiny. 

IN a certain national cemetery near a littlh 
town of the far Sonth repose the remains of 
fourteen thousand three hundred and twent 
one United States soldiers; and when Jo 
Rodman, its keeper,® a veteran from the Nort 
first saw it, the sole spirit that rose above the 
monotonous waste of the tropical plane was 
bitterness for the gained and a sorrow for { 
lost cause. The keeper was the only man w! 
personated the former in the sight of the | 
ing about him, and upon him the bitterness f 
not in words, but in snilen silence and avert 
looks, leaving him with no companionship but 
that of the dead he watched, strangers in a 
strange land all of them—whether some bray 
fellow’s name and age were upon the whit 
board that marked his resting-place, or sim 
ply the sad “ Unknown,” which said so litth 
and expressed so much. Rodman the Keepet 
had a strange conscientious interest in 
work and in the silent comrades under 
eare; he never failed at sunrise to raise thi 
flag of his country over the bivouae of the dead; 
and out of his own small store of money ha 
saved enough to buy a second banner fot 





stormy weather, so that, rain or shine, thie 


ors shonld float above the camp. He denied 
himself the companionship of a dog, lest it 
should bark at night and disturb the quiet of 
the place; and he would not smoke, although 
he had all of a soldier’s fondness for his pipe, 
because it seemed to him that it wonld be 

congruonus and ungenerous so to do. How 
Rodman the Keeper did his duty to his eoun 
trymen under his command, and how with his 
division of the grand army he gained a signal 
victory over his old foes, Miss Woolson has 
told in her charming, tonehing way. Hershort 
stories are as delightful as the long, and thi 


sketches melnded in this last volume of hers, 


written during her protracted residence in thir 
South since the war, are records of real impres 


sions which illustrate the inward eharm of the 


beautiful land she has learned to love. 


8 Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches. By Con 
stance F. Woorson, Author of * Anne,” “ East A) 
gels,” ete. (New Edition.) 16mo, Cloth, $100. Ne 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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(PVUE honest, old-fashioned doctrine taught 
us by our fathers, that a book which is 


orth reading is worth buying and keeping, 
; still respected, even in this serial age of 
syndicate journalism and paper-covers, as a 
clance at the list of standard, unephemeral 
woks published by a single house during the 
will show. Bound in 


ast year permanent 


form, upward of fifty works bear the imprint 


of Harper and Brothers and the date 1886; 

l ranging as they do from the story of Jo- 
seph and the Iliad of Homer to the poems of 
and the best of American 
science and fiction, they form in themselves a 


Browning recent 
wary worthy indeed of study aud preserva- 
lo his admirable series of histories of Bib- 

lical heroes, Dr. Taylor has added 

Joseph the Prime Minister, applying to modern 

life the lessons of each episode in the career 
* the wonderful young dreamer of dreams, 
ho became the favorite of Pharaoh, and the 

This 

ook is particularly valuable as a story of the 

every-day life of the Egyptians and Hebrews 

the Abrahamie or patriarchal period of the 
history of the world. Dr. Taylor las omitted 
nothing that ean throw light upon the social 
ways and habits of the time of which he writes, 


elder brother of his own elder brothers. 


wud drawing from modern authorities as well 
is from the ancient, he corroborates in many 
the truths of the Bible narrative. 
In his Eventful Nights in Bible History Bishop 
Lee, beginning with the solemn promise of 
Abraham, goes on through the splendid dark- 
ness of many sublime nights, until he reaches 
that most eventful of nights in all history, 
sacred or profane, the night of the Resurrec 
tion, and the dawn which follows it bringing 
the day that never ends. It is not a 
that belongs to any sect, but it appeals to all 
Christianity, and it combines with deep rever- 
ence profound literary skill. Dr. Thomson, 
in The Land and the Book, draws his 
lical illustrations from the manners and cus- 
toms, the scenes and scenery, of the Holy 
Land of to-day. Many of his chapters were 
prepared, after months of study, on the very 
of which they treat. And living 
among the people, and as much as possible 
living their life, for nearly half a century of 
close observation, he has been able to put into 
his books a strong local color and character of 
the land of the Old and New Testaments not 
often to be found in works of their kind. 
Professor Thayer, in preparing his transla 


re spects 


book 


sib- 


spots 


that of 


tion of Grimm’s famous Greek 
of the 


English Le 


great 


ricon 
New Testament, has done service to 
the more profound students of Biblical liter 
ature. The work is one of the most important 
aids to the study of the New Testament that 
has been presented to the present generation, 
and it combines in its treatment of its subject 
perspicuity, thoroughness, and brevity to an 
Greek the 


shelves of this library of 1885, in Professor Ty 


unusual degree. meets Greek on 


le r’s Iliad of Homer, S¢ rupulously correct as 
to text, and 
George Cox’s Lives of the Greek 


careful as to notes, and in Sit 
Statesmen, trom 
Ephialtes to Hermokrates, including Perikles 
and Demosthenes and those other worthies of 
Athens who flourished in the age Athens 
was attempting to solve the great problems of 
civilization which civilized nations of the pre 
sent day have still left unsolved. Mr. John 
Churton Collins, in his Bolingbroke and Voltaire, 
treats of two extraordinary statesmen of a 
later period, men who also attempted a solu 
tion of the same complex enigmas, and who 
were in @ measure paraphrases of the pagan 
For the edu 
cation and pleasant enlightenment of youth 
the 
many-sided St. John, of the reign of Queen 
Anne, Richard Lodge, M.A., a tutor of Braze 
College at Oxford, to many 
youthful readers have gone with Mr. Verdant 
Green, has prepared A History of Modern Eu- 
rope during the four centuries that lay between 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453 and the capture of Europe by Beacons 
field at the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, which is 
sufficiently concise to be of value in the class 
room, and sufficiently attractive in its style 
and clear in its method to win the interest and 
hold the attention in the closet. 

Another and very different book, to which 
young readers as well as old will 
Dr. Lossing’s Mary and Martha Washington, 
two good women who have no actual place 


when 


philosophers of the Areiopagos. 


ful readers who may not be attracted by 


nose which so 


turn, is 


in history or diplomacy, but to whom, in the 
history of our own country, in an indirect 
way He many 
pleasant glimpses of Washington’s mother 
wife in the letters and recollections of 
their contemporaries, and of the times that tried 
men’s souls, when the colonies were struggling 
for national existence. ‘John Bernard, an 
English actor and manager, came to the Unit 
ed States, in the pursuit of his profession a 
few years before Washington died, and al 
though he has, in his Retrospections of America, 


we owe so much. gives us 


and 
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ladiesof Washington's 


household, he gives very viv 


ad 


nothing to record of the 


idl impressions of 


man himself, and relates a most eu- 


reat 
rious conversation he held with him upon the 
subject of African slavery in the then young 
| the expression of an opinion upon 
which, coming from the Father 
Country, owner and holder of 


is very curious reading in the light of 


on 
and an 


subsequent Bernard was a close ob- 


of 


notes of 


evelts. 


things; he took 


and 
all he saw and | 


servel men copious 


reard, and these, now 
for the first 
g¢ pictures of the social life in the new 
He lived of 

with the Jetfersons, the the 
and the Adamses, and the brilliant gal 
xy who filled important positions in Amer- 


made public time, present most 
strik 
country upon terms MtimMAacy 


Living 


Carrolls, " 
a when the Revolution was still remember- 
ed and felt, and when Mrs. Edward Living- 
ston, the wife of Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
held her court and fascinated society, as het 
niece, Miss Louise Livingston Hunt has shown 
he Memoirs of her published a few months 

a little 


valuable not 


a most remarkable woman, 


volume which is 
ife of 


a contribution to the history of her 


as the | 

bs 
times, 
he 


which John 


the 
from 


contrasts between sloop upon 
Albany 
New York, and even the original steam-boat 
Robert Fulton, the friend and pro- 
Livin past the old 
manor-house Tivoli 1807, at 
rail- 


as three- 


Bernard sailed to 
whit h 


tl 


in 


ie ystons, dashed 


hnyeston at in 


rate of five miles an hour, and the 


ways to-day, are perhaps as 
fa century of marvellous improve- 
show. The concerning the 
this country which Mr. 


James F. Hudson has compiled in The Railways 


: great 
juarters « 
ments can facts 


railway system of 
tnd the Republic will be matters of more interest 


to the 


average reader than anything that is 
contained in the romance or the history of a 
like period. The trade and in- 
dustry which the various railway corporations 


pow er over 


have acquired isalmost beyond comprehension, 
ind the enormous masses of capital they con- 
trol Mr. Hudson 
proposes as a check to this monopoly the open- 


almost beyond ealeulation. 


Ing 


] 


of every railway in the land as a public 
hway, upon which, and upon equal terms, 
under fixed and reasonable tolls, the trains of 
The railroad 
riot of 1277 opened the eyes of the community 


any common carrier can travel. 


to this condition of affairs, and is one phase of 
the great subject of the impending conflict be- 
tween capital and labor upon which Mr. Hud- 
son in these pages merely touches, but con- 
cerning which we can learn much from Mr, 
Bowker in his onomics for the People, from Mr. 
Newcomb in his Plain Man's Talk on the Labor 
(Question, and from The Labor Problem and its 
plain questions and practical answers, which 
Mr. Barns has edited, and to which many spe- 
cially qualified writers have contributed. These 
ire three serious and comprehensive works 


9 


~ 


upon a vital point of our national and domest 
economy which tell their story in a simp 
practical, and thorough way, and which 
bring help and hope to the capitalist an 
the laborer,as well as to the laborer with sma 
capital who stands between the two. 

The proper education of the laborer, no n 
ter to what he turns his hand, is the subj 
upon which Mr. Ham discourses in his Many 
Training. Tools, he claims, are the great ciy 
izing agency of the world, and the respect for 
them, and proper application of them, the first 
advance man has made out of his original ) 
barie state. Further to encourage this respe: 
for tools and their uses he proposes to mak 
all of our public schools institutions of manu 
as Wellas intellectual training; and he supports 
his theory, if it require support, by many facts 
and illustrations drawn from practical ex) 
rience and ae: 


is the professor of the seienece ane 


observation. Payne, \ 
nd the 
our Western universities 
appeals particularly to those who are willi 
to be taught to teach, and he gladly adopts 
the aphorism of Horace Mann that forming is 
more important than reforming to the world 
large. 


art of 
teaching in one of 


He shows us in his Contributions to thi 
Science of Education that in education there is 
no cause without effect, that pedagogy is as 
ence as well as an art, and that, as philosop! 
ical studies are more generally pursued, thes 
truths must become correspondingly appare 

It is very delightful, even in books, to be abl 
to turn at will from the clanging of hammers, 
the hissing of steam, the woes of want, tli 
dreary drudgery of town existence, to the songs 
of birds, the hum of bees, the grass, the sk 
the cowslip, and the primrose in Upland a 
Meadow, or in the Happy Hunting Grounds. Di 
Abbott has studied the creature life about | 

the birds, the beasts, the reptiles, the Insect 

during his daily walks in the quiet nooks 
and corners, the clumps of tangled wild-wood, 
the cultivated fields, and the spreading orchards 
ofa suburban village, almost within sight and 
sound of the madding crowd that strive ignob] 
for bread or power, chronicling all that Natur 
has revealed to his keen and sympathetic ob 
servation with a heartiness and kindly sunn 
ness that bring the very smell of the soil to 
all who turn to him for rest and comfort; and 
W. Hamilton Gibson, in his graceful tribute to 
the woods and the fields, takes his peneil with 
him, and brings home to our eyes the scen 
of which he writes so fondly the snow, th 
undraped tree, the unadorned nature that 
adorned the most. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to 
the books of the year is The Index to Hurper’s 
Magazine, from its first appearance, June, 1850, 
to June, 1885. These seventy volumes are i) 
themselves a complete history of the last thir- 
ty-five years. They tell the entire story of out 
civilwar. Allof the important historical events 
of the world are recorded. They contain Thack- 
eray’s Virginians, with his own quaint draw 
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s nowsorare. Dickens’s Little Dorrit, Bleak who knew no fear, 
und Our Mutual Fri tirst 
1 to American readers in its pages, 
iin, as well, the writings and the draw 


r who was obs 
l were ud who sailed through obsta 


l ive be 


would 
He 
ot 
d journals, are stirrit 
Warner and Mr. Reinhart n 


WWHé 


maray sé 


amen 
} 


] 
lived 


imnavigate. 


names the stories them, com] 
and let il 
Mr 
dis- 4g? durin 
that They had noth 
to professional pirates; they hoist 


yrmous por but they brou 


dreds of men and women whose 
rw famous in the guild of literature 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Every move 
t of thought is noted and 
d, and hardly a belonging to 
iod which one would wish to see 

ll not be found in the ene 
raiiery extending 


last. The 


modern ra period of profon 
face rilling adventures; 

Ol 
tl ig themselves; 
from the first volume 
the var 


vealed by this 


spoil in observation, 
to be 
travelling 


by pen at 
tre gathered 


Mr 


rich 
study of 


: value and ety of 
mtents of the Magazine re 


isures 


Miah. 


x will to tl 


familiar 


be a surprise evel hose 
thought themselves with it 


and the ready 
the 
ss-references, its descriptive 


] 


roughness, makes it doubly 


readers: access to all 


stant 
contains which Index vives, with 

quality, 

valuable to 
refer to if in 
of the publie libraries of the land. Dur- 
life—for HARPER’s YOUNG PEO 


is just commenced its eighth v 


who possess it. or who ¢ 


an 

} 

s short 

olume 

ne dedicated to the amusement 

on of the younger readers has played its 
and 

of 

brother. proud now to be able to stand 

3 of all the 


es to which its senior and major is : 


ttle part, and played it charmi 
its 


side 


It stands up boldly by the 


f necessary, on the shelves 
ud 
d, whether they be private or public, sub- 
From HAR 


l to week 
per’s YOUNG PEOPLE has given to young people 


ption free. week 


or 
ipters of many healthy,simple stories, which 
have appeared in book form, ineluding 
Mrs Lil ie’s Musie and Musicia 8. Rolf Ho 80, 
nad Jo's Opportu uity, Mr. W. 0. Stoddard’s Two 
{ -s, Mr. James Otis’s Silent Pete, and many 
horter tales which have delighted little boys 

| girls of all ages, to say nothing of the es- 

s that have held their interest and enlarged 
r minds. 
Never 


have young folk been so blessed 
ith a literature i | 


all their own in this 
neration of letters. In Home Fairies 

t Flowers Mrs. Margaret 

ng of them in verse, and Mr. Frank 

is immortalized, in engraving, of the 

most typical of their beantiful heads. Mrs. 
Frances A. Humphrey has told the sweet and 
nder story of the old-fashioned Children 

f Old Park’s Tavern, who actually Dan 
el Webster in the flesh, and who themselves 


as 
and 
has 
Freneh 


Sangster 


some 


SAW 
smell of the musk which clings to the draw 
ers in old atties, and brings back the memo- 
es of the children of olden times. Colonel 
Knox has taken Boy Travellers with him to 
Russia, as he has in other years taken them 
to Egypt, the Holy Land, South America, 
China and Japan, and Mr. David Ker has car- 
his youthful readers Into Unknown Seas, 
among which they sail to their own profit and 
delight. More serious travelling for more se- 
rious travellers is to be found in the Voyages 
f Richard J. Cleveland, a merchant navigator 


Americans and = from 


of view, 


ing for 
point 
in his 
land, a 
the first 
Union, 


contined hh 
to the Arist 
different ¢ 
families of all 3 
whom Mr. Warner met at Mount 
the | h tl 

America 


eC 
hnougi 


has 

last volume 

very lass « 
the State 

Hot Springs, althou 

would be 

,if he only kne 

is much the better 

Merriwether takes A Tramp 7 

Europe Fifty Cents a Day, and hoy 

complishes it in a ente 

and He knows not] 

the whom Mr. Bad 

but he fulfils his desire of see 

{ lift 


il 
th 
md a 


sovereign 


very 
instructive way. 
aristocracy of 


} 


tow t 


of on the continent of 


a \ man’s blouse he tramp 
ing-man’s hob-nailed shoes from 
the Bosporus, seeing more tl 
from the windows of a first-el 
and le: 
country 
} 


observation 


riage, ing more 
their 
and 
him. 

In fiction is Harper’s list for 1286 partien 
rich. Miss Edna In the Golden 
Days is a novel of character, of manners, 
and of lig] 


She gives slight 
1 , 


sket« 


irl 
than 
could 


of 


years 


larly Lyall’s 


morals as well. 
ies of the real men and women who sur 
Charles IL, but por- 
traits nevertheless, while the 
her love Puritan m 
her lovers and her friends, we fee] 
the 
put 


they are true 
idle 


rounded 
enures of 
and 


iiden 
belong to 


ul fi 
story, the sweet 
actual times and scenes in whieh she has 


them. In Atla Mrs. J. 
carries her reac to the wi 


Gregory Smith 
ked und 

tunate island which tradition buries, for its 
; of 


for dramatic 


} 


lers untor- 


sins, in an ocean grave, and whieh, with 
effeet, she 
gives a striking and impressive picture. Miss 
Woolson contributes one long story, Kast A é- 
gels, and two volumes of short tales, Castle’ No- 
where and Rodman the Keep r. In East A 

] 


8 she has caught and preserved with won- 


no apparent striving 


derful tidelity the orange-laden atmosphere of 
the Florida climate, and the quaint provincial 
characteristics of the natives of the Everglades 
of the Flowery Land. She has drawn new fig- 
ures in fiction who are as original and delight- 
ful as are the Yankees of Judge Halliburton or 
the frontiersmen of Bret Harte. And the bro- 
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Halifax bore. Barbara's 


taining to the friends Barbara makes in 


find in the South 

vith a loving 
the 
war. 
to 
particularly 


Vagaries are ¢ 


lL sisters of these we 
ches which were 


long erratic course through the pages of Mrs. ‘J 


residence 
] 


Lose 


among 
of the 
his 


tae 


ball’s novelette, from her first waltz until 
solemn march to the strains of Mendelsso 
Itis a purely American st 
American 
In the VI rong Paradise is one « 


people since he « 


e Keeper, who gives name 
the 
¢ and touching sketch of honest 


Castle the borders of 


hero of a marriage music. 
of American 


women. 


Is 


love scenes and 


iit 


hiaaidtineemeenie a de 


Nowhere, on 


eee 
Sony Agi aN pas 





its neighboring Misery 
inhabited 


lichigan, witl 

- Clair 
l another class of Americans, who are quite 
as their Southern brethren, and 
Lake Country a senti- 
egend, tradition, and romance which 
it lie Mr. R. B. Roosevelt’s 
Love and Luck is the story of a summer loiter- 
Island The 
iar with all of the resorts in the 
Bay, habits of the 
fish and the fishermen who frequent them ; 


iv and St Flats, is by 


teresting 
e to the great 
ol 


Ver POSSess¢ al Lye fore, 


ing on Long waters. author is 


perfectly Tami 


Great South and with the 
and 
While hearts are angled for and caught by the 
passengers of the Morning-@lory, the capture 
of sheepsheads and blue-fish and even por- 
The 


anonymous author of A Demigod has invented 


vies are the main incidents of the book. 


a purely original hero of romance, a man bred 
by artificial selection to intellectual and plys- 
ical perfection, -The result of many genera- 
tions of children born and brought up on the 
most scientilic prineiples of mental and bodily 
health, he is, as his title implies, as near to the 


gods aS man can come, and his adventures 


g¢ commonplace men and women are very 
cards the Gulf is a 
pure 
in whom, un- 


amo. 
entertainingly told. To 
ot 


story 
Cire 
known ither of them,is a trace of black 
blood. The in the old French 
quarter of New Orleans, among the narrow- 
minded native ereoles and the liberal-opinion- 
ed strangers who have peopled the old city on 


unconscious miscegenation, a 


ass marrying a woman 
to <« 


is laid 


scene 


the Gulf since the war. It treats of the ques 
tions of heredity which Dr. Holmes has been 
so fond of, and it touches upon a Vital prob- 
lem—the admixture of races—which has yet 
to be the Jand where all 
created equal in the sight of God and the 
law. Mr. Wolcott A Viet 


Defeat is a story of self-sacrifice and self- 


solved in men are 


Balestier’s PIOUS 
n a Pennsylvanian Moravian vil- 
life. The 


y 7 
Gentleman, a book 


abnegation i 
lage with all its simple, pure 
author of John THalifae, 
Which made such an impression when it was 
published by the Harper's over thirty years 
ago, has not ceased to preach her lay sermons, 
Which are cheerful songs as well, in all these 
and her King Arthur is as honest and 


It 


years ; 
beautiful as any that have gone before it. 

is astory of a good woman—childless herself 
who gives her love to the child of a woman who 
has not the true maternal instinet. The edu- 
cation of this boy, his trials and triumphs, are 
a moral lesson in themselves; and they may 
inspire many unconscious readers, who read 
only to be amused, to strive to win and wear, 
Without reproach, the grand old name John 


Mr. Andrew Lane collected 
the volume which bears its They 
all bright, as is to be expected from their a 
thor, and are as remarkable for their variet 
subject as skill of treatment. The Heroine 
George Eliot, and George Eliot herself as se 
them, are the subject of Mrs. Woolson’s bo 
the most penetrative study of the character 
the greatest English woman of our day that ] 
appeared since her death. The author 
not estimate George Eliot by the various m 


sketches by 
hame. 


oirs of her that have been given to the pub 
lic, nor even by her letters and journals, Whi 
are supposed to show so much of her characte: 


and her habit of thought; but she judges h 
her work, and her works, which she co 
tends have 
character, and reveal the real Mary Ann Evans 
the 
known to her Maker. 

In the series of Rolfe’s English Classics 
year appear The Select Poe ms of Robert Browning, 
with a brief chronicle of the poet’s life and a 


by 


an unconscious antobiograph 


to world as she knew herself, and is 


chronological table of his longer works. The 
preface is an excellent to the 
proper study of the poems that follow if, an 
this and the notes will blaze more than one path 
through the maze of his thought and expres 
sion, and lead the ordinary reader to the wel 
spring within. Mr. Symonds’s Sir Philip Sidne 
belonging to the “ English Men of Letters S 
ries,” presents in brief but compact form t] 
ascertained facts of the brief but compact 

of the author of Arcadia, with valuable and 
authoritative cpinions of his personal chara 
ter and his literary performances. 

Among the miscellaneous works that com 
plete the long list may be mentioned brietly 
Mr. Wells’s American Salmon Fisherman, a book 
that will appeal to the novice in the gentle art 
as well as to the proficient angler for larg 
game; Mr. Dunn’s Massacres of the Mountains, a 
history of the Indians of the far West, which is 
a full, accurate, and just account of our trou 
bles with our aboriginal neighbors in the West 
ern country, and our appropriation of thei 
lands; Mr. Griftin’s Mexico of To-day, an intel! 
gent account of our sister republic, which we 
are apt to judge so harshly, and of which we 
know so little; and last but not least on the list, 
Dr. Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conque 
from the original edition, with drawings by Ed 
win A. Abbey, decorations by Alfred Parsons, 
and an Introduction by Austin Dobson, tli 
most important contribution to the illustrated 
literature of the English drama since Mr. Al 
derman Boydell began the collection of his 
Shakesperian Gallery a hundred years ago. 


introduction 
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humane culture, 


moniously m ner in lim sl 
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one phrase 


pastoral romance, as Mi in our mou 
‘ Areadia,” has been the : 


hor of that tedious, | 


as much laudation, althougl 
as was Sidney's Sister, Pen 
vho has come down to posterit as the he 


of all verse. Ile was, indeed, on no 


hority than William Cowper, a 
prose himself. The writer 
English Men of Letters” 
wind) edthroneh no less tha 
id and adinit 


le Sidney 
ished under thet 
lley, in the * of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” and 1 
nuts in equally clear, cone sixte 
of Sir Philip universally re: 
have givel a greater lmpul 


moa truthful sketch 
al English gentleman of the 


ty pl 
hero of our Renaissance, 


an age, the 


i@ OF fictlo than aus 
peared before or since. ¢ 
praised it highly; ¢ harles I 
hours, and just bet 
used the pra 


up in his page or two of * Epilogue” 


iwracter of the man who was born to 
world what goes to the making up 
he be Prussian ; said to have 
ish, or even Russian or Freneh. 

! ] } 
combined piety, chivalry, conril 
staftesmanship, a 


last 


tleman, whether 
heroine, or one of its heroines; 


excited the natural ire of Crom 
secretary, who, in his i Icono l 


quoted above, : 


Each of these elements, found strong passage 
more strikingly developed, perlaps, 


was a petition stolen, word for 


Sidney were mouth of a heathen woman 


charaeters of his epoch, in 

they hone then god Mr. Symonds, i 
peculiar to the period in which work, and his scholarly s mer 
and th and faults, ili wive I general readel 
his own better idea of tha 


elsewhere be found. His chapter o 


his fortune to have been born, 
l grace distinctive of its matter and ninuner 


[Vy ane 
ty. Mr. Symonds in this vol- 


} rs mali 
liberal education in 


nded a reputation 


ll the contemporary ree a 
ilke ¢ be founde 


is followed ail 


“his subject's life, quot ne freely Fr 
of Sid- Jizabethan 
' lI lettres generally, that will ISS CULTE 


pommts ont 


», Lord Brooke, a distant relative literature, and 
at Shrewsbury, and 
sand in polite society the 
almost inexhaustible vari 
ts fairly correct charac 


his school-mate 
‘votedly attached to him in lift 
eath that his Its 
its purity of feeling, i 
ter-drawing, its abundance of senter 


1 1) 
1 SO «ae »Wworkdover, 
ty incidents, 


mourning him in d 
ngraved upon his tomb almost 


S icerely 
epitaph, ¢ 

fa century after that disastrous day at Zut tious max 

Philip Sidney.” ims, and its great richness of im the 


“pee , 
vas simply, * Friend 
Sallie 


lso availed himself freely 


of all that descriptive passages; confessing 
t t 


a 
lack of humor, the « 


n given to the world concerning 
centuries that have passed many 

he died. The result is the most suecinet conceits, and the want of 
f his too short life, portraits; its defects, howe 
estimate its popularity in the eent 


was written. 


Sidney time its 
y the three of its situations, the 
appreciative sketch o 
most thorough and concise 
s character and literary work that 
has seen. The reader of this volume the change 
aturally turn with interest to the chap- in the march of time bet we 
Arcadia”—that notable produe- beth and the reign of Vict 


rests, 


] + ] ] , 
tne Which if 


ot sentiment in 


tine to* 


on Whichso much of Sidney’s fame rious commentary on the 
hich so much is said, about which so that one of the most s 


to which is devoted only half 
‘Familiat (no- the most vital 
the end of three In 


duections in the Eneli 


Cis known, ‘ 
forees of the 


age in six hundred pages of‘ 


*and in which he has bequeathed but hould at 


ly forgotten that half 


Sidney iv Symo ye ya) i } 
By J . gs I women who think of it at a 


sh Mer 
1 Brothers Whether it was written in prés« 


.t cents. I g 
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° They had talked 
antique, the Renaissance, ar 
had painted him as Eros, 1 
was to be long and limp, 
to weave garlands, in 
the paradise of the Greek 
there he finds that thing 
seem,even in paradise, and he weeps 
the old days in the Pentonville Road, 1 
the Bowery of London. This Fable ‘I 
that Mr. Lang has studied Men. 
In “The Great Gladstone Myth,” whic 
\ it was printed anonymonsly 
ca nce Mawvazine,”’ atti tedsomucha 
) 


fe and land, h now for the first ti 


rood in each Lall. Withits author's name attached, he gives 


rrespondence with Sit Ph 


sant satireon hisown Custom and Muth.» 


hilip ed by the Harpers a few ye 
t been given to the public, important contribution to 


be found quite as entertail parative mythology and anthropolo 


e in his tales to liv ‘ deep thought, the great powers of low 


‘Letters to Dead Authors.” In the gument, the strong foree of illustratio 
ection of stories? he appeals to ey- the clear, pure, beautiful English shown 
ies, and covers vast ‘ serious work are here displayed in 
me, from * The Romane » phering of the hierograpls G. O. 


ho was born in a eave near cient monument found in exe: 
Romulus built his wall,down road between London 
e date of publication of Profess- of our Lord three thou 


her's * Post-Christian Mythology,” con- eighty-six. These letters he proves very 
his famouschapter on“ The Great Glad ly to the students of English folk-lore 
17; and from * The Cheap Nigger’ in last years of the thirty-ninth century to ] 
il American Claysville to paradise stood, not for Gladstonio Optimo Mai 


e paper which gives its name tothe for Grand Old Man, as evrlier lent 
not the first or the largest of the claimed, but for 9O M. 


it is perhaps the most ingenious metropolis 


t, suegesting as it does the awful In “ The Cheay cger,” Mr. Lat 


n eternity of Elysium with in- edited an English edition of Poe’s pos 
unsympathetic surroundings. ho has studied lovinely Poe's 
deal paradise is ide: he influence of ereat “Gold Buel 


most congenial friend ; “The Golden Beetle,” 


as 
v's Eden,in whieh he might walk pronounced, in publie, by Mr. I 
ides of Addison ind Elia, would be men. While the old negro sl 
who had no patience much, and who was worth to his ] 
insuperable proclivity too mueh more than he cost, is in many 
found to distinguish poor ish, he is certainly Poesque. 
y meets In the Wrong Para 
fortunate nes, one man Tuk English story-teller of the pres 
that particnlar paradise as however, most emphatically has lk 
vlise, and had awoke to find his trade from Poe is the author of the * M 
md most une omfortable in stone,’ a novel so clever and so Mmgehnlo 
ch he had longed through the ideaofitssomnambulistie kleptomar 
career: and Figgins’s been borrowed by more than one French 
that of any * and has thus set at defianee all the 
tly here for the le laws of international adaptation, 
ns had been Originaiis Collins of late years has wandered a 
photographer in London, 1 his early principles of faith, and 
iin, he had imbibed modern strange prophets; but in The Gu 
| a title as happy as * The Woman 
offence hi he comes back to his first master, : 
‘a profession af leer ¢ he old mill we 


lieves act ‘ and as repulsively t 


» or Anne Cathe 
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i | , 
st equa gifted wife, are discussed in the 
{ whit ft Common - Sense Disappointed and 
evleeted, she did her wifely duty in a literal 
j wa t she seasoned it Ith mmecessant com 
4% }) s d the cruel use of sarcasm at 
i v life externally unin peachable, but full 
i. no with rancor, and malice, and cruel se 
4% sliness toward her. And for the first time all 
: ‘ infort ite troubles, of which the world 
: is heard too much, are ascribed, not to his 
: vu is, but to his bad qualities, and to het 
1 L sensitiveness; either of which might 
have been the cause ot equal neompatibility 
ba of th idiots” and * dolts” and * brain- 
} ess asses” his indigestion showed him in the 
orld at large In the avalanche of talk of 
1 ile upon genius, its rights and its immuni- 
ties, its errors and their excuses, its vaga- 
ries and their results, Miss Mulock’s honest 
Opinions, so contrary to the Opinions reneral 


} 1 } 
‘ vessed,are very relreshing. 


From her chair of Common-Sense the Pro- 


fessor confesses to have lived fo SIXTY Vears, 
and to have written and tangeht for forty lo 
the two venerations who have listened to hei 
Wisdom and profited by her teaching this 
present lecture, which she delivers as a Christ- 
mas remembrance, will certainly bring what 
she hopes for it—a laueh, which is good; a 


} 
tear, Which is sometimes better; and a serious 


it or two, which is best of all. 


IN his attempt to impart a certain amount 
of lite to the dry bones which are strewn in 
the way of the student of the Enelish Consti- 


and to combine instruetion with amuse- 


n his work, Mr. Skottowe has certainly 


] psuecessful.® | 


rom the opening paragraph, 
the 


in Which he courageously terms British 


ament of the present day “a talking ma- 


chine,” to the end of his three hundred and 


fifty pages, he holds the attention and wins 
the respect of his reader by the honesty of his 
purpose, the care of his research, and the im 


judgment. The connection 


vetween Parliament, as we understand the 
term to-day, and the mectings Oo. the Anglo 
Saxon freeholders, h 


e shows to be very inti- 


mate, notwithstanding the great changes of 
time and custom. Generations of architects 

ive built upon, added to, restored, and 1ih- 
proved npon the original design, yet the whole 
pile | stands, and stands firmly, on the solid 


masoury of foundation, 


its first 


The present writer traces the history of the 
Parliament, which is the history of the state 
ad oof etvilization, step by step, without a 


break from the very be 


ur or stop Vinbine 

of the nation, almost from prehistorie times, 
to the present day; and as for many centuries 
the story of Great Britain is our history, 
ind its rise and development our own, the 
chro es of its national assembly, upon 
1 Short Hist of Parliament Ry NR. ¢ SKOTTOWF, 


Oxford pp Vi 
Hurper ai 


Hh, 


{ Brothers 


I2mo, Cl 


th, 


which in a measure our Houses of Co 
were founded, should be of vital interest 
The 
entertaining chapter, perhaps, is that w 
headed “* Men and Debates,” hic] 
of a period of vital to tl 
the Atlantic, t 


Prob LV NEVE 


good citizens of the United States. 


and \ 
MN pPOrrancs 

country on this side of 
1760 to Lavo, 


brilliant men in 


from rows 
Parliament as « 


the reign of the third George 


many 


ane befor 


regency of the fourth, and here are vive 
brief but clear pen pietures of Burke, | 
Fox, Single-speech Hamilton, and thi 


temporaries in the House. In later cha 


we tind the history of the * Old Tory M 

of * Parliamentary Reform,” and the cares 
Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladsto 

Which nothing is extenuated and naught 


down in malice. 


~ Tur Professor of Philosophy in the Unive 
ty of Mic higan makes no pit tence of comb 

entertainment with instruction in his we 
Psyc hology Isa Very serbous subjec t. It 
absorb, it never amuses. Protessor Lk 


on hi 
the question which ina book of this kind, 
tor 
pressed, but cannot be avoided 
be attitude toward 


ciples ? how 


meets fairly and squarely Ss opening p 


the class-room, he feels may be 
What s 


philosophieal p 


teh 


its 
Will it be possible to make ¢ 
psychology scientific, and up to the times 
from metaphysics (which he believes to be 
of place in psychology), and at the same t 
make it an introduction to philosophy i 

eral? While keeping these questions al 

in mind, and writing 


always with referer: 
them, he has endeavored, and suecesstul 
avoid all material not strictly psycholog 
to reflect the 
specialists in this branch; and to arrange 


and investigations of seit 
well the material in such a manner as to lk 
naturally and easily to the problems which t 
student ih 


Believing that there is a way of raising q 


will meet his further resear 
tions and of looking at them which is p 


sophie—a way which the beginner can | 
more easily in psychology than elsewhere, 

Which when found is the best Poss ble int 
duction to all specitie philosophic questions 
he has written his book to help lis stud 

upon this way. He divides his work into | 
parts—the Science and Method of Psycholog 
the Mind and its Modes of Activity; the 1 
of the 


Stages of Knowledge; Feeling, sensuous, 


>) 


ments Knowledge, and Process 
mal, intellectual, wsthetic, and personal ; 
the Development and Control of the Will. Ti 
definitions and mode of treatment are « 
and forcible; his conclusions are philosop! 
eal and logical, and his work cannot fail te 
of great assistance to all students of the plc 
nomena of mind 


By Joun Dewey. Ph.D., Profess 
xii 
Uarper and Brothers. 


Psychology 
the Michigan 
2. New 


University pp 


York 


#28. 120, ¢ 





LITERARY NOTES 


SY LAURENCE HUTTON 


N the 1 ol e first Cynegeticks and 
: Charles, the master of a small private ton’s pupils wer 
wlin the Barbiean, Aldersgat Street, Lon- Mr. Green's work 
vrote “a tractate,” in which he pointed and simply what he 
the right path of a virtuous and noble a history, not of Eng 
tion: laborious, indeed, at the first as- conquests, but of the Eng 


uit else so smooth, so ereen, so full of pret rred to pass i riitiv and 


lodious sounds on ev- eign wars and diplomacies, oy 


prospect, and me 
bles, the 


side, that the harp of Orpheus was not adventures of kings and no 


charming Later this pedagogue be- of favorites, the pomps of courts, a1 


fumous as a poet and a Puritan patriot, at length upon the intelleetual and 
now better known for his “* Paradise vance in whieh ean be read the history 
than for his prose writings or for his nation itself. He devotes more space to 
is of education: nevertheless his poetical cer than to Cressy, to Milton himself thar 
ories of the delights of the pursuit of learn- Marlborough, and to Ben Jonson than to t 
ittracted much attention at the time of Jacobins He has restored to their 
1 publication, were even translated into wMnong the achievements of Enel hiner 


ch, and were still remembered and dis- ‘ Faerie Queene” and the “Novum Org 


ed a century later. “ Education in Eng- he has set Shakespeare among the 
’said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, “has been ie Elizabethan age, and has placed 
ver of being hurt by two of its greatest tifie inquiries of the Royal Society 

_sir--Milton and Locke.” Milton had a with the results of the Norman ¢ 


formidable list of Greek and Latin au the Great Charter of the thirteentl 


which his unhappy pupils, youths be He has given in his pages much less space than 


} } 


ten and fifteen, were obliged to read, usual to the conventional figures of military 
which, no doubt, they found so laborious and political history, in order to make reom for 
© first ascent that they never reached the the heroes to whomin common history but sea 
ooth road and goodly prospect of the sum ty attention is ordinarily bestowed—the mis 
t, or heard the melodious sounds on every — sionaries, the poets, the painters, the merchants, 
At least none of them ever echoed and the phi osophe rs; and he has done what 
ese charming sounds themselves, or painted he set out to do; he has drawn greatet 
isting colors the prospects they saw. D1 ion to the religious, intellectual, and it 
son asserted that only those authors progress of the nation than has so 
kl be read at schools who supply most attempted in any history of the sam« 
oms of prudence, most principles of moral 


1, and most materials for conversation 3 As Mr. Green, the historian, educates 


these purposes he believed to be best  enlightens,so Mr. Swett,in his School Elocution,? 
ed by poets, orators, and historians bending the twig to the proper appreciation 
he doctrines of education of the nineteenth and expression of lyric or metrical composi 
tury combine those of the poet teacher of — tion, furnishes in a measure the other 
seventeenth, and of the ponderous lexi in Dr. Johnson’s scheme of learning, 1 
vrapher of the eighteenth, and they are a poetry and oratory. The selections 
ded improvement upon each. The royal poets contain the finest axioms of prudence 
oad to learning has not yet been surveyed or and the highest principles of moral truth to 
ed, but the by-paths are easier and shorter, be found in the English language, from Gray’s 
Lmuch more freque nt. Green’s Short History “Elegy” to the “ Psalm of Life,” and from Mi 
f the English People! will certainly supply more — ton’s * Morning Hymn” to* Thanatopsis,” while 
iterials of conversation than the Stratagems the orations are the most ¢ loque nt and sou 
Polyenus, which was on Milton’s list; and — stirring efforts of such men as Webster anc 
Neweomb’s Popular Astronomy will furnish quite Jolin Bright. Mr. Swett has not attempted to 


many principles of moral worth as Oppian’s write an elaborate treatise designed for sp 


Short History of the 
HARD GREEN, M.A 
t , Cloth, $1 20. 











cial teachers of elocution, but rather a drill- 
book of essentials for use by those teachers who 
do not make elocution a specialty. Having 
himself managed a large high-school, in which 
an honest effort had been made to secure a fair 
degree of attention to school reading and elo- 
cution, aud henee realizing fully the limita- 
tions of teachers in similar institutions, he has 
endeavored to kee p Within the bounds of what 
can readily be accomplished, without making 
elocution a hobby. His book contains only 
what 





pupils of average ability are capable of 
comprehending and mastering, united with 
principles and practices for those who intend 


to become teachers themselves. 


A PROPER companion to the poetry of elo 
quence is the poetry of song. Carlyle says 
that the meaning of song goes deep, and asks 
who is there that in logical words can ex- 
press the effeet which music has upon us. 
It is “a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speer lh, which leads us to the edge of the inti- 
nite, and lets us for a moment gaze out into 
that.” Mr. J.P. MeCaskey, in the three volumes 
of the Lvanklin Square Song Collection? with an 
instructive chapter on the Elements of Music, 
has gathered together eight hundred of the 
ballads which have done more perhaps for 
the nations of the earth than have all the 
laws their statesmen have made for them. 
Some of the selections are comparatively new, 
While others, very old, are ever young. Na- 
tional songs are there, with brief prefatory 
sketches of the circumstances under which 
they were written, nursery songs, songs for the 
school, songs of home and songs of country, 
ballads of sentiment and songs of the heart, 
and the hymns and psalm tunes which bring 
our boyhood back, and other things with it 
faith, hope, and something which, if it is not 
charity, is want of guile, and that is as greata 


rarity. The man who would choose the old 
school-house as the spot on which, above all 
others, he would like to muse will get more 
of the sentiment of the happy innocent past 
out of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,’ or 
‘Little Drops of Water,” simple and primitive 
though they be, than out of any orchard, or 
mendow, or deep tangled \W ildwood, or other 
loved spot that his infaney knew, 


Dr. JOHNSON asserts that Socrates was on his 
side as against Milton. The Attic philosopher 
labored to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life. But the in- 
novators whom Dr. Johnson opposed were de- 
termined to turn attention from life to nature. 
They seemed to think that men were placed 
upon the earth to watch the growth of plants 


The Franklin Square Song Collection. In Three 
Parts. Each Part containing Two Hundred Favorite 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
und Fireside Selected by J. P. McCaskry. With a 
Cc ter on the Elements of Music. S8vo, Paper, Parts 


1, Il.,and IIL,50 Cents each. New York: Harper 
and brothers. 
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or the motions of the stars. Socrates, D 


Jolinson believed, was rather of the opin 
that what we have to learn here is how t 
good and how to avoid evil. It is poss 
that Dr. Johnson does not fully and ek 
follow his master. The pursuit of good 
the avoidance of evil are certainly not in thi 
days in conflict with the proper study of 
heavens or of the earth, anda popular asti 
my is not unlikely to lead its pupils away f 
that which is evil and toward that whi 
good. Professor Neweomb has written 
book* in order to present to the general r¢ 
ing publie a condensed view of the hist: 
methods, and results of astronomical reseai 


especially in those fields which are of popula \ 
and philosophic interest at the present time; 
and his book is written in such language as to it 
be intelligible without mathematical stud I 
Respecting the general scope of the work, Pro t 


fessor Newcomb feels, and with reason. that is 
the historic and philosophic sides of this sul) ! 
ject have been treated with greater fulness 

than is usual in works of this kind, while the 

purely technical side has been corresponding 

condensed. The work is divided into four 

parts, the first and second treating of the meth 

ods by which the motions and the mutual r 
lations of the heavenly bodies have been in 
vestigated, and the result of such investig 
tions; while in the third and fourth parts t 
individual peculiarities of those bodies are co 
sidered in greater detail. The book has withi 
a year or two undergone a fourth revision 1 

order to include the latest results of astronom- 
ical research. Much new and important mat- 
ter has been added; the work has been brought 
up to date in all important points, and the ge 
eral reader will find in it the fullest practicable 
explanation of every branch of its subject 


Professor Davis would probably ccnsider 
the hurt done to education by John Locke to 
consist in the contemptuous manner in which 
he has spoken of logie. In his essay on thie 
“Abuse of Words,” Locke contends that log 
has introduced obscurity in language, and las 
hindered knowledge. Professor Davis’ detines 
logie as the science of the necessary forms of 
thought. And he contends that it 
primarily, or even secondarily, an art. It is 
strictly a science—the science which teaches 
how we do think, and how we must think if 
we think correctly. It is the theory of rea- 
soning, or, better, it is the theory of thoug 
Knowledge is power, but we have to do w 


not 
S$ nN 





it here, according to Professor Davis, not 


as power, but as knowledge. The press 
treatise is not elementary in the sense ot 


4 Popular Astronomy By Stmmon Newcomp, LL.D 
Professor United States Naval Observatory. \W 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, and Five Maps 
of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; School Edition, 12m 
Cloth, $1 30. New York: Harper and Brothers 

5 The Theory of Thought. A Treatise on Deduct 
Logic. By Noau K. Davis, University of Virginia. 
8vo, Cloth, $200. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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the 


ire minds, but it is elementary 


ging the subject within 


grasp of 


itl In the 
that it begins at the beginning, 


SUP pos- 
ts re ader to have no previous knowledge 
‘ subject. Its extent is such that one 
masters its contents will be 
of 


established 


th 


anced treatises It is in general, its 


IM possession 


e technical details the s¢ 


te d 


red to study w 


rence, ac- 


with its doctrines, and 


prot and mterest 
ad 


rv says, a reproduction of the old logie. 


everts to Aristotle, and it 
of his theory 


s largely a re 


tement as colored by filtra- 


through mediwval minds. Kant declares 


logic has taken no backward step since 
to take 


and that to all appearances 


totle’s day, that it las been able 
step forward ; 

concluded and Professor 
s adds that a fiery 


consumed. it 


perfected, 
trial for ages has nei- 
refined it, that it 
to remain perpetually an accepted 


hol and 
kely 
t of the sum of human know ledge. Hlenee, 


reating the old logie he has aimed at clear, 
rect, and complete statement, rather than 
iny modification. He has used the stand- 
thors, to whom he fre quently refers, and 


he 


great 


om makes acknowledgment, 
the of 


es, Which mitigate somewhat the severity of 


every 


number and variety exain- 
subject, have been collected from every 


able souree, ancient and modern. 


Organum,” 
People 
the 
lishmen, has 


author of that “Novum 
the historian of the Ey 
is restored to its proper place among 


Eng 


Put 
ch rlish 
it achievements of great 

that of any 
1 wise; make them 
natural 


mak« 

the 
philosophy, 
and to contend. 
fessor Adams Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric 
therefore a 


histories people 


poets WIETY 5 
thematies, subtle; 
ne logic rhetoric, able 


proper and worthy compan- 
Deductive 
ie, and it is curious to compare these ex- 
of the to 
Professor Davis says that logie is 


Professor Adams Hill says 


for Professor Davis’s Treatise on 


ts’ definitions two “aids con- 
tion.” 
ictly a science, 
it rhetoric is an art, not a science; that logie 
ply teaches the right use of reason, and may 
practised by the 
sert island, while rhetoric, being the art of 


munication (the italics are his own) by lan- 


solitary inhabitant of a 


lage, implies the presence in fact or in im- 


nation of at least two persons—the speaker 
the writer and the person spoken or written 

Aristotle, he says, makes the very essence 
frhetorie to lie in the distinet recognition ofa 
Hence its rules are not absolute, like 
relative 
of 
is one, and correct 


rer, 
to the character 
for 


of logic, but 


d circumstances those addressed: 
truth 


st always be correct, the ways of communi- 


ough 


reasoning 


1 Principles of Rhetoric, and their Application 
\pAMSs 8. Hiii, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
ry in Harvard College. With an Appendix com 
g General Rules for Punctuation 
her, 80 Cents. New York: Harper and Brothers 


12mo, Half 


uth 
urpose of his 


ethcient 


are many. Defining 
presen 

of 
fessor Hill says furt 


matter that « 


t 
atl 


Cott on 

that it apy 
treated In 
but has no subject-matter peculiar to 
It does 


something 


1¢ 
li 


es to 
subject an be 
not undertake 


but 


to furnish A person w 


it does nndertake 


that with 


to say, 


him how best to Say Which he 


provided himself; and le quotes Coleric 
art of ¢ 
ith 
he, 


SOM 


definition of style as the onve vy 


appropriately 
that meanme 

that there 

reader to form 


meaning and w perspiceu 


whatever Way 
t] must be 


the tact 


for, 1 ¢ a good style, 


ruie and condition is not 


to attempt 


press ourselves in language before 


oughly know our owh 


Professor H 


MmeaniYg 


Davis and 


Lessol 
WISCLOTLL ¢ 
‘A wise 

ledge increaseth streneth.” have used 
apophthegm, * Knowled 
to 


xpressed by Solomon wl | 
Wied oft k 

. ; 
Baecor 


>but while 


Is Strong; yea, a 


Mist 


geispower” 


Professor Davis, we have to do 


according 


With it in logic not as power, but as know 


ledge, according to Professor Hill, 1 


ow] but 


ervtoric 
Part ] 


of The Principles of Rhetorie discusses and i 


uses 


t notas ki edve, us powell Irst 
us 
trates the general principles which apply to 
written o1 spoken discourse of every kind; 


hieh 
to narrative o1 


Part Second deals with those principles wv 
apply exclusively or especially 


to argumentative composition, the two kinds 
of prose writing which seem to requ re, sepa 
rate treatment, 

The knowledge of the meaning and the det 
vation of words is naturally an important fac 
tor in their 

iat Professor Davis has done for 
Hill hia 
art Skeat has for 
the He the 


term to have come from two Greek words, sig 


proper use and application ; ane 


the scien 
s done for the 


Protesso1 


ke (1c, and 
of rhetoric, Professor done 
practice of etymology. shows 
sand a true ac 
Etyumological Dic 
tionary of the English Language,’ 


nifying “* true” and “ account” 
count he gives, in his Concise 

of the words of 
It is 


a mere abridgement of his famous Etymo 


which the English language is formed 
hot 
logical Dictionary, but it is virtually anew book: 


and the author has found that the 
gained by writing the larger work has been of 


experience 


assistance to him in making oe- 


casional slight improvements in the smaller. 


considerable 
He has certainly succeeded in producing a con- 
venient hand-book for the use of that increas 


ing number of students who wish to learn the 
history of the English language, and 


urally desire to have Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic 


who nat 


forms presented to them rightly spelled and 
accentuated & point w hich he believes seldom 


His cond 


he has obtained by presenting the results in 


receives sufficient attention. 


iseness 


Etymoloqical Di 
qe By the Rev. WaLTer SKEA 
51 25. New York: Harper and 


NCE f the F 
Tr, M.A 


Brothers 


fronary oO 


{ ¢ 
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the briefest possible form, while at the same 
time he has carefully guarded against ob 
cul Hle does not in general give the his 
tory of the wse of the word under discussion, 

ess there should be some special point which 

ecessary to be known for the sake of the 
etymolog For such history, accompanied by 

ustrative comments, references, and discus 
sions, students naturally will have to turn to 
more diffuse and copious works which have 
not the merit of conciseness and terseness, the 
great aim and funetion of the present volume, 


the intelleet of Plato’s school, so 


Plato | 





ais o shea t himself, was not only 
the vreat anthority on logic and rhetoric, as 
he is been shown above, but the very father 
of zoolow,y His History of Animals, in nine 
books, treats of all the peculiarities of this di- 
VISIO of tl natural kingdom, according to 
genera, Classes, and species, and displays a 
wonderful knowledge of external and internal 
stl re, habits, instinets, and uses. Cuvier, 
the brightest light that has shone upon zo 
O1OLS modern times, says that the observa- 
tions Aristotle’s work are the trinmphs of 
ancient sagacity, and have been contirmed by 
the results of the most recent investigations, 
Cuvier himself may be termed the father of 
pa eontology, Before his time, it has been 
said, there was no great principle of classifica- 
tion, Facts were accumulated and more or 


less svstematized, but they were not arranged 





according to law; the principle was still want- 
ing b hich to generalize them, and give 
mea and vitality to thre hole, It was 
Cuvier who found this key. He was the first 
to so interpret structure as to be able from the 
inspection of one bone to reconstruct the en- 
tire animal and to assign its position. His 


investigations revealed the natural 
and led to the grand gen 


anatomica 


rftinities of animals, 
era ul 


in the k 


On that the most comprehensive groups 


ingdom were based, not on special char- 


ut on ditterent plans of strueture: and 


acters 
the publication of his ** Memoir on Fossil Ele- 


phants,” in the first year of this century, was 


the beginning of those profound researches on 
the remains of ancient life which created pale- 


ontology, or “the science of ancient organisms, 


which deals as its subject with all the plants 
d animals of all geologic periods,” 
finerdk by Hugh Miller. 

of the most 


of the 


the u 


as if is de- 
The readiness of some 


his 


advanced students of t branch 


science Of zoology is very marvellous to 
nitiated. his 
n Animal Life,” relates that while he 


talking 


George Henry Lewes, in 





was one day with Professor in 


the Hunteri 


ed with 


Owen 
in Museum a gentleman approach- 
au request to be informed re specting the 
nature of a curious fossil which had been dug 
As he the 
fossil from a small bag, and was about to hand 


it tor e) 


up by of his workmen: drew 


mination, Owen quietly remarked, 


\ 
That is the third molar in the under jaw of 


an extinct species of rhinoceros.” 


Professor Orton, in his Comparative Zool 8 
makes astatement which will be ¢ qually st 
ling to the uninitiated, and which some « 
unenlightened may be disposed to resent 

but a 
Vertebra 


ened by 


model, 
of 


Was desi 


says that “man is not a 
the moditied 


Professor Orton’s book 


strosity, most 


solely manual for instruction It 


as a 


intended treatise or as a work of 


asia 
ence, Itaims to present clearly and in as 
iblished facts and p 
All of the debatable p 


andall facets and statements, however va 


what new torm the est 


ple s of zoology. 


which are not absolutely neeessary to a ¢ 


and adequate conception of the leading 


ciples, are omitted. It is written in the 


of the most recent phase of the sciences 
thre of 


Protessor asserts 


not im interest any particular th 


that 


has outgrown the limits of a single book 


Orton natural histor 


giving 


that trial las proved the folly of 
student so many things to learn that he has 
time to nuderstand anything; and he asks t 
his work shall be judged by what it does e 
tain rather than 
not. In revising this work, Professor B 
of the U1 of Wisconsin, has 
tempted to rewrite the to 
new ideas, his only plan being to make s 


by 


what designedly 
versity ho 
book nor intro ( 
changes as the author would have been lik: 

had he 


and these alterations have only served t 


to make lived to revise it hims 
crease the usefulness and accuracy which | 
been ever recognized in the book since its { 


appearance ten years ago. 


PROFESSOR Dewey's Psycholoqgy,? the Ja 
educational that 
press, was noticed at length in 


book has come from 
these colm 
last month. It is an admirable work, wi 
solely for class-room instruction, in whit 
author has aimed at and succeeded in making 
psychology scientific, free from metaphysis 
and stilla valuable introduction to philosop 
in general. 

Here, then, taken at random f 
Harper and Brothers’ long list of edueatio 


books, are a Short History of the English It 
an Etymological Dictionary, a Manual of | 


almost 


tionary Training, a Collection of English 
American Songs, and treatises on Rhetoric, 1 
In ev 


case the author las been permitted as fa 


Psychology, Astronomy, and Zoology. 


possible to give his own views of his partic: 
subject, and his aims in presenting that s 
ject; and each book would seem to be not o 
a guide-post to the right paths of that ne 
and virtuous which Milton s 
but to contain also “the axioms of prudence, 
the principles of moral truth, and the mate 

als of conversation” which Johnson thunders 


edneation 





8 Comparative Zoology. Structural and S 
For Use in Schools and Colleges sy James O1 
Ph.D Illustrated Revised Edition Crown, 8 


Cloth, $1 80 
9 Psycholody 
12mo, Cloth, $1 


New York: Harper and Brothers 
By Professor Jonn Dewey, Ph.D 
25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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LITERAR 


BY LAUREN( 


who, when the Good 
id to him one Sunday 
* tightingest 
of the 


who 


VHE ventle little boy 


was to be 


‘| 


Book 


for tl 


noon, asked he parts,” 
vithout doubt, one 
little and 


ymon’s Mines,' 


great company 
read 
and to whom the narrator has 
dedicated that fai ut 
ng record of most remarkable adventure. 
Homeric 
Phere 
t 
s upon his glowing pages, and blacks and 
ers and elephants and lions lie s| 
Long 


tl 


Y hig have 


VS 


King 


liely thful unpre 


Haggard is absolutely his 
of 


the 


li ail 


battles 
of 


its and wars. is blood 


on face every moon that rises and 


ain on ev- 


plain he explores. 
familian 


experience has 
th 


vctual persons of his tales; 


him W i real scenes and 


and the weird 
d the supernatural 
bable that it 


are so possible and sO 


to 
ere terra firma ends and where wonder land 


is sometimes difficult sa 


\ 


of 


Sr 


ve nineteen Mr. H ivgard 
to Henry at Natal, and 
» years later Master of the High Court of 
I He arrived in En 


irs ago, still under thirty, and published his 


was 
etary Bulwer 


anusvaal. eland a few 


novel called “ Dawn.” This was follow 


w “The Witeh’s Head,” 


uents of those fantastic and strongly im 


contaling certain 


native qualities which were to attract so 
attention later in Vines 
She? two of the suecesstul 


} 
uch 


King Solomon's 


d in most ro- 


inces of the last two years. In the former of 
translated French, 
d to which a sequel in English is promised 


these tales—already into 


e are carried, with a party of English ama- 
il explorers of the nineteenth century of 
e Christian era, into the treasure-house of 
the wise sovereign who reigned over the Jews 
vhen the world was but three thousand years 
old, and whom Mr. Haggard has proved to have 
d wealth left after building the 
mple at Jerusalem to have bought the world 
it. 


Probably the most graphie and most thrill- 


r 


tself as he knew 


enough 


chapter in Hing Solomon’s Mines, and pos- 
iy the most true, is the account of the Ku 
ina Witeh Hunt. sy the side of this the 
uliatorial shows of the Cresars and the bull- 
of the Asturias mild entertain- 
ents,in which there was no element of danger, 
xcept for the gladiators and the bulls. In 


1 ki *s Mines. A Novel sv H. Riper HaG 
ito, Paper, 20 Cents. New York: Harper an 


vhts were 
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kuanala d 


Ku 


hunted: they 


t 


selected trom the spectators, 


tured and despatched by the 
the of the 
fo ment of the Kin 
tive | the 


presences 


the 
truly 


u expectan a 


a 
As tl 


most 


amust vr, 
le , 
le 


( Maire even 


| 


sensation-monger would n 


itura 


a sensation if he real t 


he 


byect 


thie 


e close of the 


own 1 be ‘ 


performances the 


propel 
At 


ounted 


perso su ti next 


vent.” th 


aly 


ig of fifty brace of Kukuanas, 
fal 


onsidered a very r day’s sport. 


deseribed 
Witch Hunt, 
thousand 
th 


e hapters 


tollow 
of three 


tlie ‘ 


nt 


were 


Thiet men oO hve 
t ] 
t, Slaug 


{ 


Was proportiona 


hte 
Phe 


le and the general i 


both 


t 


armies { 


] 
I 


ely great. 
little boy 


mentioned in the precedit 
all th if 


wondert 


Ww 
attr 


cert iinly enjoy 
] 


he 


whicl 


s vel 
by the il scen 


Mine 


into them, and out 


‘ 
painted in Hing Solomon's 
| 


thems 
after e 


has fought his way 
of them < Il. 


e 


itest charms in t 


Mi rf 


toward the abnormal creations with 


» ore 


tales of 


Hagegard’s is the attitude of the n itor 


vyhom he 


is brought into supernatural contac 


at ates, and 
the absence of any effort on his part to force 


ita | t, his own 


naive surprise he sees and re 


his views and his weird experiences upou his 
re 


aders, as being real, or less a matter of won- 


derment to him than to them. 
She, apart from the 


confusion She creates 


natural grammatical 


f 


impossible to speak in the objectiy 


*1t seems sometimes 


e Or POsses- 
sive case of a personage who is always in the 


\ 


nominative—is the gre of his creations; 


and the most complete enigma to the public. 
Whatever may | 
regard to She as she, there can be 
to the 
conception of the character, nor as to the 
sorbing interest, the 
fascination 


ve the opinion of the reader in 
Hho que stion 


the 
} 


as t i 


originality aud ingenuity o 


av 
impressive 
hig- 
ures, and the unusual powers of invention dis 
played by the author. These 
sink into insignificance in the contemplation 
of She 


whence came She? whither has She 


bewildering, 


of the romance in which She 


nevertheless 


herself. Who was She? what was She? 


) 
wrone 


Since She has been giyen to the public, Mr. 
Haggard, in response to certain strictures upon 
her character, her conduct, and her career, has 
made known some of his own impressions and 
intentions regarding her, which 


1 


are not ex- 











ssed in the book itself, and which may be 
rest here She was not conceived by 
him as a tale of imaginative adventure only. 


,in the first plac e, to fol- 





An attempt was mac 
low the actions of the probable etfects of im- 
mortality working upon the known and ascer- 
t ed substance of the mortal; and secondly, 
he has built the egend upon the hy pothesis 
t ‘ » affe in itself an immortal 
t ¢. Hence, when She, in the course of ages, 
grows hard, eyn Ll, a d utterl regardless of 
that which stands between her and her ends, 
r love still endures, true and holy, change- 


less amidst change,and when at last the re- 


wid love possesses her, it 


ves her strength to cast away the evil, and 


even to do homage to the majesty of virtue. 


Lastly, he has tried to portray in She the type 
ol it spl of modern intellectual paganism 
Which looks to earth for its sole comfort and 
its only recompense. Tie moral pointed—for 
She does point a moral is the vengeance of 
the Omnipotent, which She las outraged and 
denied, and which strikes her at last in her 
proudest spot—her beanty; and in her lover’s 
very presence shows her the thing she really 
is; as Well as teaches her what is the end and 


consummation of all the earthly wisdom and 


all the earthly loveliness she prized so highly. 
Jess? unlike She and King Solomon’s Mines, is 


simply of love and adventure, in which 


a story 
the m 


plan 


in the 


sterious and the unsubstantial have no 
The scene is laid upon an ostrich farm 
South African republic, and the time is 
of the 
There is plenty of hard 


it of the rising volk of the Transvaal 


nst the English. 





ting, of course, in which, in point ofstrength 


e, one Englishman is the equal of 


than one Boer, and in which even a gentle, 
iful Engl the Jess of the 


more 
retined, beaut 


1 ] 
ish @iri 


story—does brave and desperate and heroic 
deeds for the sake of those she loves. It is 
full of healthy stirring excitement, and of 
graphie descriptions of an African life with 


the 


too familiar either in books of fiction or of fact. 


reading publie has not been made 


nich 


declares boldly at the out- 
The Startling Exploits 
(uies* is purely a flight of fancy. It 


M. Paurt CELIERI 
set that his account of 
of Dr. J. B 
is not written for the purpose of enlarging the 
horizon of thought, of adding anything to the 
sum of human knowledge, of astonishing the 
world, or of shocking the foundations of the 
Nor has its author any desire 

I the 
into ridicule. M. Céliére has too mueh admi- 
ration for and too much respect for 
the other to contemplate for a moment the idea 


His 


social edifice. 


to attempt to 1 science or scientists 
the one 


of assailing the rightful position of either. 


3 J A > el. By H. Rmer Haaearp. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 Cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. New York: 
H rand Brothers 

: Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. From the 
Fr of Paul Céliére. By Mrs. Casnern Hory and Mr 
Joun Liture. MHlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. New 


York’ Harper and Brothers. 


ers through the 
tion of Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John L 


And while no instruction of a scientific, ini 


ing 


pose.” 


his jubilee as a poet ten years ago. In 
W. Simpkin and R, Marshall, London, publi 
ed (1l2mo, 5s. ; 
Brothers,” a 
Charles nor Alfred Tennyson had the courag 
or the wish to put their names, but a copy 

which to-day will sell for almost fifty times 
the 
great poems, but because a certain portion 


work of a great poet. 
Colerid 
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object is simply to amuse; and amuse he 
tainly must both his French and his Eng 


reader, the one in his original 


form, the 
medium of the clever tr u 


trial, or moral character is to be obtained f 
the narration of the marvellous experienc 
the 
and too peculiar to be passed indifferent! 


hero of the book, they are too interest 


disrespectfully by. 


John Baptistin Quies, to give him his 


title, is introduced in the opening chapter 
a doctor of science, and an active member 
the Archeological, Geographical, and Nu 
matical Society of his Department of Fra: 
Justly posing as a most learned and proto 


personage, he is an enthusiastic student, s) 


himself no mental exercise, but 


const 


tionally opposed to physical exertion of 
kind 
in a certain dead language in 


and in any form; his very name, Q 


which he 


particularly proficient, signifying “rest and 


How Jaboriously he seeks bodily 1 


and how, most emphatically, he does not 
it in any of the quarters of the globe to wh 


always against his will—he goes, can 


be gathered from a careful perusal of the pag 
devoted to him by his sympathetic and ac 
plished biographer. 


HER Majesty’s crowned laureate celebrat 
1827 
5 crown &vo,7s.)** Poems by ‘1 


little volume to which neit 


original price, not because it conta 


and it is said not the better portion—was thi 


Both Wordsworth ; 
ge in those early days believed in 1 
promise of Charles rather than of Alfred T 
nyson; but while the elder is now only reme 
bered as his brother's brother, the younger sits 


on Wordsworth’s throne, the laureate of Eng 


land, and a peer of the realm of letters 
well as the realm of state; achieving honors 
of which no doubt he little dreamed, but whic! 
are quite as much his due as are the greatness, 
and the care that yokes with empire, wl 
were thrust upon the unsuspecting little yn 
cess who played with her dolls that year 
Kensington Palace, and who this year sits o1 
Elizabeth’s throne to celebrate the jubilee 
the Victorian Era. Before the crown of W 
liam the Fourth was placed, in 1837, upon t 
head that has worn it so easily and so wiss 
for halfa century, Alfred Tennyson had writt: 
“The Lady of Shalott,” “The Miller’s Daugh 
ter,” “The May Queen,” “The Dream of Fait 
Women,” “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and ot! 
ers equally well known; John Sterling ha 
placed him above Keats; Allan Cunningham 
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SON. 16mo, Paper, 25 Cents 
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1 called him the chief hope of the living 
se: and Christopher North. in the “ Noetes 

rosianw,” had said: ‘* He has a tine ear for 
and rich 


Alfred, 


and harmony too—a 
of 


hope 


ody, rare 


imagination....1 admire 
that he 
If he do not, then am I 
When Wordsworth died in 1850, 
| the laurel dropped from the brow of him 

ittered to 


hay, trust one day will 
ive himself a poet. 
prophet.” 
by ise, and enme 


nothing vreen 


¢, Tennyson had given to 
orld his “ Morte @Arthur,” “ Dora,” “ The 
ng Oak,” “The Lord of Burleigh,” “ The 
Pand “In And 
next thirty-five years, through a long 
of to Locksley Hall 


1 fte r, which is, let us hope, noteven 


iccessor’s keepi 


Memoriam so dui 


@CSS, 


the 


cession immortal verse 
ry Years 
his dying song, 

Of the personality of Tennyson, de spite his 


nothing 


rscore years, almost is known. 
our own Whittier, a silent, shy, peace- 
but little with the 
rld; and the glimpses of his home life given 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie in the sketch 
| of his Comon/ete Poet- 


dition 
Works® are worthy of her father’s daughte1 


man, he has mixed 


oducing the « 
i charming preface to the sixty years of 
¢ which follows it. Quoting, in the begin- 
y, William Howitt’s “Homes and Haunts 
Poe ts,” a | 


forgotten book, she 
vs Tennyson 


the old 
ry in which he was born to Trinity Col- 


British now 


from Lincolnshire 
to Lincoln’s 
vhere he wrote “ The Princess” ; to 
Fleet Street, to which, 
irlyle and others, he most resorted; to 


, Where he 


Cambridge; to the Te mple; 
Fields, 
ek Tavern in 
i 
ersby first met the lady who was 
vecome his wife; to Shiplake, where they 
to their 
est son, Hallam Tennyson, was born ; and to 
eshwater, Isle of Wight, and to Aldworth, in 


where the rest of their long and happy 


e married ; Iwickenham, where 


rey, 
fe has been spent. 
This edition of Tennyson’s complete works 
ules “ Timbuetoo,” his Cambridge Univer- 
prize poem (1829); poems published in the 
idon editions of 1830 and 18338 and omit- 
later the “Poems by Two 
the dramas “Queen Mary,” “ Har- 
Becket”: “ Vastness,” 
rof hitherto uncollected poems from various 
to “The Fleet,” “The 
f May,” and the sequel to “ Locksley Hall,” 
hich last three are printed by the same house 


in editions; 


en 
others, 


und “ and a nuin- 


urees, down Promise 


a single volume. 
Locksley Hall shows no signs of ruin,even 4f- 
Sicty Years: the woods have not withe red, 


r has the roof-tree fallen; the rain, or hail, 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord 7 
Poet Laureate With Introductory Sketch 
NE THACKERAY Rircure. Illustrated. 8vo, ¢ 
1. New York: Harper and Brothers 
Locksley Halil Sixty Years After, ete by 
1 TENNYSON loth, 60 Cents; 
ts. New York: Harper and Brothers 
liresias and Other Poems. By AuFrep, Lord TEenny 
New York: Harper and 
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l6mo, ¢ Paper, 25 


thers 


, or th 


snow ot 


have harmed o1 


hot 


nis as strong as the y 


lling blows; the hand tl 


has not lost its cunning 


when it can add: 


Dr 
publish 

at 

to listen to the teachings of a 
ola 


or modern, and has prepared the way, 


rue wonderful 
History of 


success 
tyt,? 


readiness 


ot 
fneient 
has shown the 
public 


tent 


compe 


instructor in any branch rt, ancient 
f such 
preparation were necessary, for the companion 
the tre of 


Christian Byzantine architect 


volume by same author, which ats 


the early and 
ure, 
art 


painting, and seulpture; of Mohammedan 


: of Romaniec art, and of the art of the Goth 


1G poe lh: showing by logi al se quence the his 
torical advance and evolutions of his present 
Vedieval Art. Architecture | 
est of the arts, w: considered tl] 
important throughout the Middle Ages, pa 
ine 


subject 
is still 
und sé CCESSO 
tot 
rhe 


ipture figuring simply as a 
ries tothe « ompletion and propel adornume 


had bu 


importance assigned to painting by 


the structure the architect ded 


cients was extended as the architectural de 
tail 


< 


gradually disappeared, while sculpture 
as almost entirely withdrawn from monu 


mental works and restricted to the decoration 
Neither the extension nor the re 


of utensils. 


striction of their ise, however, according 


to the 


secondary 


exere 
authority, w: of 
their 


A decadence had been fully dec 


present more than 


influence upon artistic char 
ared, 
even before a Christian art had begun to grow 
from the antique, and continuance led only 


He 


indications of the preponderance of painting 


to a still deeper debasement. shows that 


, ig 
over scuipture had been perceptible as early 
the and the Roma 
but the change did not become absol 


the 


as Alexandrian n epochs; 
ite until 
. ‘ 

general introduction of the pec iews 
Christianity. In 


wardness of the Greek and 


iar \ 
the 


Roman re 


of contrast with out 

f10OnS, 

the inner life of Christianity favored painting 
» of the fee ne 


is less affected by a « 


as more expressiv the soul 


than seulpture; it om 


parative lack of beauty of form, and this ab 


loveliness is entirely t 
which re 


sence of external 
Spirit of 


History i i tf f ir? 
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tr it ns ind a Gi 
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the charms of the senses. Following the 
prophes y of Isaiah, who had predicts d a Mes- 
siah without form or comeliness, the figure of 
Christ was conceived by the fathers of the 
Chureh in direct opposition to human stand- 
; f ards, and thus the general debasement of art 
ti and the conceptions of Christianity worked 
12 together to destroy that perfection of outward 
appearance which is the vital prineiple of all 
art The portions of Dr. Von Reber’s book 
devoted to the history and development of 
Christian art are most interesting; and witli 
the aid of the many illustrations with which 
the volume is enriched from beginning to end, 
it cannot fail to prove of great value to all 
cf students of art, ancient and modern, 
4 


ON the plan of Dr. William Smith’s well- 
known * Principia Latina,” and belonging to 
the * Principia Series,” Rey. P. H. E. Brette has 
pre pare a an Introduction lo Ire neh Prose Compo- 
which contains hints on translation of 
English into French; the principal rules of the 
French syntax compared with the English; a 


sition, 


systematic course of exercises on the syntax, 
idiomatic and proverbial phrases ; and an Eng- 
The 
work is that of a man particularly fitted to 
perform it. He has had long experience as 
Officier de Instruction Publique (University 
of France), as the Head-Master of the French 
School at Christ Hospital, and as French Ex- 
the Eton and Harrow schools and 
the University of London. He has divided 
his book into two parts, the tirst containing 


lish-French vocabulary to the exercises. 


aminer im 


an introduction to French syntax, the second 
containing the exercises, which are arranged 
The main object 
of the first part is to enable the pupil, who 
must previously have mastered the rudiments 
of grammar, to fix the rules of syntax thor- 
oughly in his memory. Particular pains have 
been taken with the French accents and signs 
of punetuation ; and the striking differences of 
syntax between the two languages as regards 


In a systematic progression. 


the articles, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, ete., 
have been thoroughly illustrated and explain- 
ed by frequent examples. The exercises, in- 
stead of being composed of short sentences il- 
lustrating special rules or constructions which 
have little or no interest for the pupils, con- 
tain fables, tales, or extracts complete in them- 
selves, which are calculated by reason of their 
variety and inherent charm of style to attract 
and entertain as well as to instruct. To make 
the book more available to students generally, 
and particularly to those who are using the 
work without the aid of a master, the exercises 
are followed by an index of those words which 
are similar or nearly so in both languages, as 
well as of those whieh oceur in the idiomatic 
and by a vocabulary 
Part ITT. An Introduction 
ft yposition. By Rev. P. H. E. Brerrr, 
B.D On the plan of Dr. William Smith’s * Principia 
— i.) 12mo, Cloth, $100. New York: Harper and 


and provel bial phrases ; 


® The French Prin 
French Prose Cor 


pia 
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in which will be found all the French wor 
required in the exercises that are not 
elsewhere throughout the work. 


THE latest of the long list of interesting a 
valuable books for the students of mental 
moral philosophy whieh bear the imprint 
Harper and Brothers, and several of w] 
were noticed in these columns last mont] 
by By 
den P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in B 
ton University, and author of a study ot 
first principles of Metaphysics, 


An Introduction to Psychological Theory 


published 
this house some time ago, and very favora 
received. Inthe present work Professor Boy 
asserts that its aim is given in its title. It 
first, an “Introduction” only, and does not p 
tend to go into the details or the literature 
the subject. It is intended simply to po 
out the highways of psychology, rather tha 
its myriad by-ways. Secondly, it is, emph 
cally, an Introduction to Psychological Th 
striving after an understanding ef prin ip 
rather than at a knowledge of facts. The p 
of Professor Bowne’s work naturally preclu 
much attention to physiological psycholog 
Whatever the merits of this science may be, 
presupposes pure psychology. If our aim, 
says, is to give a physiological explanation « 
psychological facts, we must first 
or if our aim is the more modest one 
finding the physieal conditions or attendant 
of mental facets, again we must know the fae 
This knowledge, he shows, is not possible by t 


know 
facts; 


way of physiology, and in any case the ment 
The 
likenesses and differences, and even their 
sential nature, would not be changed if phy 
ology were supreme. 


facts remain what they always were. 


The “new psycholog 
itself would not give us new mental facts, b 
only a new interpretation of the old faet 
Physiology, he concludes, remains a most est 
mable science, but the physiologieal reco 
struction of psyehology has been postponed 
It is not possible here to enter into the 


tails of Professor Bowne’s plan of presenting 
his subject, but a brief statement of the co 
tents of his work and its various divisions w 
give the student a fair idea of its scope an 
value. After a brief introduction he treats 
under the head of “ The Factors of the Menta 
Life,” of the subject of the mental life, of sé 
sation, of the mechanism of reproduction, of 
the cerebral theory of reproduction, of t 
thought factor, of the feelings, of the will and 
action, and of consciousness and self-conscious 
In the Second Part, under the head 
“The Factors in Combination,” he dwells up: 
perception, the forms of reproduetion, 1 
thonght process, interaction of soul and bod 
and of sleep and abnormal mental phenome: 


ness. 


10 Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Bor 
P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston Univers 
ty. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. New York : Harperand Brothers 

1) Metaphysics ; a Study of First Principles. By Be 


DEN P. Bowne. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 
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AUREN 
air on eve ry page 
book, and 

ter is as fresh and as bracing as an ocean 
The Fore- 


as entertaining 


TINHERE is a breath of salt 
| of Captain Samuels’s every 
re His actual experiences 
The 
idventures of * Long Tom Coffin,” or as the 
es Clark Russell has told “In the Midd 

or © Round the 

often more strange 
little 


ind in Cabin’ are as 
le 
Galley Fire,” while 
than fiction itself. 


boy of eleven who left 


the shelter- 
arms of an unsympathetie step-mother to 
away to sea had a hard battle to fight be 
he got as far as the quarter-deck. Call- 
himself Jack Wi voya 
lled by 


cond, he 


lliams on his first 
his shipmates Tom Pepper on 
has made for himself a name 


honorably 


Samuels, pleasantly and 
-day wherever ships sail and sea- 
blow. His tale 


its most 


Ww 
of the sea is purely 
* and 

th: 
al it, 


remarkable feature 


will 


Is 


it while it fascinate all boys 


it will inspire no boy to go and do 


wise. The ropes are too tarry, the decks 
too hard, the life is too rough, as he has 
vnit, to be attractive even to the most ad- 
turous spirit, except as the narration of the 
The bags 
e acquired before the mast were 
idly worth the kicks they cost him. He 
s himself that could live to en 
re the rough he has gt 
rough. Many a lad who started with him 
that race of a daring and reckless life was 
recked he rounded the first stake- 
it, many distanced even on the home 
of them made better than a 
third. 
to an iron will, a strong constitution, an 
est purpose, and perhaps to that sweet 
tle cherub who sits up aloft to keep watch 
r the life of poor Jack—that inscrutable 
erub whom some landsmen call Providence, 

d whom all sailors call Lueck. 
Captain Samuels is the Felix Oldboy of the 
Atlantic. 


enturous life of somebody else. 
Upence | 
few men 


experiences me 


before 
were 
rse, and 


id second 


few 


or His own suceess was 


The face of the waters has greatly 
tered during his fifty years of sea- faring 
fe, and the ocean as he first knew it has seen 
‘changes that modern improvements bring, 
luding the submarine cables and the diur- 
lines of steamers which carry letters six 
ys old from ports three thousand miles 
The romance of the ocean, departed 

From 


MUELS 


w York: 


the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain 8. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 50. 
Harper and Brothers. 
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CE a 


Y NOTES. 
ON 


when white 


Wings gay 


8. In these d 
ot 


ays Sal 


and entire 


1IS¢ 


perl 
story of the Dread seen 
to the passengers who will dit 
phi or the North Western, to 


morning at the Brevoort or the 


ought may 


as the galleys and galleons 
past 
‘sl anghait 


our own are 


strange no 


¢.” and “tacks and 
“ topsail haul,” a 
be 
ime, 


tain 
at 


ready obsolesce) 
the ¢ ot 
which were so puzzling to dear 
Hardy during 
St. Ambrose w 


dale, and 


as obsolete as ivemes 
the famous weel 
ith his son Jack, a 
Tom Brown. 

The Dreadnought was the most f 
ing ship that carried the American 
days when the American flag w 

by to fly at mast-heads 
at Newburyport, under her f 


but 


is 
den law 
built 
ter’s own direction, and “she was ney 
in anything over a four-knot breeze. 
what might be termed a semi-clipper, and 
POssesse d the merit of being able to bea 


latest 


ing as long as her sails and spars would st 
On two occasions at least she carried t] 


1 the 
news from New York to Europe; and as seen 


from her own bowsprit in a spanking breeze, 
with every sail set, she seemed, and still seems, 
to one passenger who many years ago speut 
two of the happiest weeks of his life upor 


to have been the most beautiful creature 
ever came from the hand of man. 


1 her, 
that 


Dr. STOKES in his Vicroscopy for Beginners? 
be- 


ina 
book be found which will help the student to 


answers the question so often asked by 
ginners of all ages in this country—where « 
distinguish a mic roscopic plant from a micro- 
scopic animal, and teach him how thes« 
best collected. 


are 
England has an extensive lit- 
erature of this kind, which is charming in its 
way and of much value in England, but which 
is seldom adapted to American needs. Its 
descriptions are commonly too general or too 
diffuse ; 
to what 
it. Dr. Stokes’s little book answers its many 
queries in the simplest and most direct wa) 


and not so much attention is paid 
is said as to the manner of saying 


2 Mi SrORcopy for Beginners ; or, Common 
the Ponds and Ditches. By Aurrep C.8 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. New Y 
and Brothers. 


OL fs from 


KES, M.D 


TK Harper: 
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leaping scientific hedges, as he says in his 


Introduction, and trampling on scientific 


classification in a manner that will natural- 
] dlisma the learned botanist and zoologist, 
bu elping his beginner to the names of 
the commonest aquatic objects, and comfort- 

y him by smoothing the paths that lead 
to the ponds and the ditches of the United 
States. The young student naturally and al- 
most instinctively goes first to the water for 


opie subjects. He knows ina gen- 
at when he mag- 
his natural ele- 


flies’ eyes and spi- 


eral wa what he is looking 
nifies the common thing 
familiar 
and blades of grass, and, at least by 


Ss on 


ment; he is with 


ders’ webs 


the sense of touch, with the sting of hornets; 
but the “animaleules” of the water fascinate 
and bewilder him with all their life and mo- 
tion and color, and thousand fantastic un- 


dreame: 


l-of shapes} and his microscope is only 


a source of utter confusion to him without the 


help of such a work as Dr. Stokes presents. 
After describing the microscope and its parts, 
he gives a list 
useful to the microscopist, and pe- 
culiarly interesting their 


on account of the minute plants 


of common aquatic plants 
Which ar 
because of own 
structure, o1 
and animals living among their tangled leaves. 
He tells how to gather these and how to pre- 
pare them, gives their scientific names 
and by the 


the book con- 


some- 
times the 
aid of the 


us the 


only names they have 

many illustrations 
beginner is told all he cares to know 
When he knows more, le is 


as a begi 


nner, 
a beginner, and this book is not for 


no longer 


Atruovar the author of the Outlines of In- 
Law modestly calls it a text-book 
rather than a formal reference, its 
arrangement, its unusnally full and 
comprehensive index, its clear account of the 


ternational 
book of 


concise 


origin and sourees and of the historical devel- 

of its subject, render it a valuable 
the students for whom it 
was written, but to others who may desire to 
definite knowledge of Interna- 
tional Law generally, or to look at some par- 
ticular point upon which it treats—as Extra- 
dition, Blockade, or the Right of Search. It 
and exhaustive chapters on these and 
and in the Appen- 


opment 
work not only to 


vat her some 


has long 
on other Important topies; 
dices will be found Dr. Lieber’s valuable In- 
the of Armies in 

the Field, revised by a board of officers of the 
United States army; the Declaration of Par- 
is respecting Maritime Law, which was signed 
by the representatives of Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey in the Declaration of St. Peters- 
and the Laws of War on Land 
recommended for adoption by the Institution 
2 Outlines of 1 ttional Law: with an Account of 

i Sources, an lofits Historical Development. 


t 

By Groree B. Davis, U.S.A., Assistant 

Law in the United States Military Academy. 
Clot} 


structions for Government 


France, 
1856; 


burg in 1868; 


SVO, 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 


* 
re 


Professor of 


of International Law at its’session in Oxf, 
in 1880. The lay reader has cause to t 
Lieutenant Davis for the care he has take 
his peculiar 
free from the technical terms which are 


express meaning in language 
fising to those not made familiar wit 1 the 
by long course of study. 

IN 1871-2 Professor, now Sir, James W. Da 
son, in reply to Darwin’s “ Descent of Ma 
and “Origin of Species,” contributed to 


Leisure Hour a series of papers, which 
published in book form in 1878 under the tit 
of The Story of the Larth and Man.* 
attracted a 
among scientifie and lay readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, not only on account of the dis 
tinguished reputation of the writer as a pr 
found student of natural history and of geo 
ogy, but because of the clearness of his reas 
ing and the weight of his arguments. It was 
followed in 1877 by the same author's The O 
igin of the World,? a course of scientifie sermons 
preached from the text contained in the first 
that bo 
which the Duke of Argyll declares stands alone 
among the traditions of mankind in the won 
derful simplicity and grandeur of its words; 
and the meaning of which is always a meanil 


at once great deal of attention 


and second chapters of Genesis 


of science, not because it anticipates the results 
of science, but because it is independent otf 
them, and runs, as it were, round the outer mar 
This is the ke 
note to all Professor Dawson has written in ve 
tion to the origin and the development of eart 
and man, and of light and darkness, and of ey 
erything which the Creator himself pronounced 
"very good.” He believes that the “ Science 
of the Earth,” as illustrated by geological re 
search, is one of the noblest outgrowths of ou 
modern intellectual life; but that it must be de 
livered from the materialistic infidelity wh 
by robbing nature of the spiritual element and 
of its presiding divinity, makes science dry 
barren, and repulsive, diminishes its educa 
tional value, and even renders it less efticient 
for purposes of practical research. Retaining 
always his faith in those unseen realities of 
which the history of the earth itself is but one 
of the shadows projected on the field of time, 
he has presented his many-sided subject in the 
aspect in which it appears to the geologist 
whose studies have led him to compare the 
two great continental which 
classic ground of the science, and who feels, 
above all things, that the unbelieving geolo- 
gist, like the undevont astronomer, is mad. 
Since the appearance of the first edition of 
The Story of the Earth and Man, Professor Daw- 
son has been appointed Superintendent ot 


gin of all possible discovery. 


areas are the 





* The Story of the Earth and Man 
son, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., etc. New 
Corrections and Additions. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper and Brothers 

5 The Origin of the World, according to Revelatio 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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in his natiy 
incellor of MeGill ¢ 
knighted by the Queen, 


Associatio 


Science, delivered, in 


ration 


tish 


vidress on tl 
Atlantic Ocear 


tion of his Farth an Mi rh 


prey 
is tl 


corrections and additions rendered neces 


by the progress of discovery, and he has 
‘ Lnotes W 


the general conelusions and 


t +] nif . 
ith reference to other new points; 

] l statements re- 
tially th same as in 1873, the 


] 


in substan 1 
r ing valid reason to depart fron 


of them 


h of the 
1 the vast majority of Christians in the 
Bud 


terms to 


the Greek brat 


estern world are profound! 
. and Mohammed are 
susands of honest worshippers who know 
iost nothing of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
Rus- 
are Christians at ? y of Nov- 
believed by the vites to 
en founded by Japhet shortly after the flood ; 
d tradition says that Andrew the Apostle 
ent there to prea h the Gospel to every wild 
of that wild and bar- 
They abused the good man, tor 


V ignorant. 


familiar 


, and who hardly r 


have 


rod is 


d barbarous creature 
irous land, 
red reviled 

kness and patience, they 

ed. History itself, although confused and 
ene, would appear to show that Christianity 
id penetrated into Russia, and had found a 
ot-hold there about the middle of the tenth 

tury. One of the earl the 
reek Church in the English language was in 
Rites and Ceremonies, 
en King, Chaplain to the English Factory in 
It was 


and him, until, moved by his 


liste he al and be- 


accounts of 


est 
written by Rev. Jolin 


Petersburg, and published in 1772. 


sidered “a curious and instructive work” 
pon a subject with which English Christians 
ere peculiarly unfamiliar, but is now long out 
Mr. Albert F. Heard, at 


Russia at Shang-Hai, and 


ithor of an article on “ Russia of To-day” in 


print. one time 


onsul-General for 
larper’s Magazine for March, in preparing his 
ok, The Dissent.® 

nd that no single which 
reated of his subject in a way easy 


Russian Chureh and Russian 


work existed 
of access 
d of comprehension to the reader w ho reads 
irn. And this 
rious one, he has f 
secutive account of the Orthodox Chureh 

of Russia, beginning with its origin and his 
and 


deticieney, which was a 


to | 
» le 


supplied, giving a 


, investigating its present condition 


condition of its clergy, tracing the causes 


lL consequences of the famous schism which 


sc in the seventeenth century, and still con- 
ues, and finally examining the innumerable 
ts springing from the schismatic movement 
or from the inherent devotional character of 
The Russian Church a ussian, Diase 
1 Orthodory, Dissent, and Erratic Sects 
lixanp. 8yo, Cloth. New Y Harper and 


tl) 

he prous eredu 
people wu powell which is too of 
and 


histor 


unrecognized In the gel 


era i\ 
Musco 


, past and present, of the 


t. LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
, sof Life in Modern Pe 
ed by the strong reverent 

found 

band of them, belor 
and of both 
breasts like beasts of burden 
a high truck 
their echureh 


Russians he there, ; 


’ 
large 


class, sexes, whol 
on which was 

in Jerusalem. 

week in this self imposed task, 1 
by the way, and one even dying 
He could not but 
says, the eager devot 


the 


regard with 
On OF these poo! people 
and especially of ] 


gious 1 


ria re li 
ctions of draught 


they 
a spot 


road deemed 
Invest dl WV 


to the adherents of the Greel tl 
her Christian communio 
In one of the most remote and secluded val 


ee Mi 


scovered a village t mall popu 


those 


leys in the mountains of 


Oliphant d 
lation of which possesses 
unique toChristians the world over 


Bukeia, and in it dwell a 


claiming, and with son 
scendants of families who 


1 


prior to the 


Jer 


subsequent dispersion of their 1 


destruction of 


these are forty Greek ¢ 
still el] 


l clinging to the dogm 
ed from the 
in a direct |] 
listened to t 
land. 

Mr. O} phant was 
apparent tolerance anc 
all the members of the 
be found in the Holy L 
er. One Jewish rabbi told 


first follow 


ine the heir 
] 
l 


1i@ Master's 
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to Christians, but 
good terms with all, and 
panied Mr. Oliphant to the little 
at Bukeia, the Greek priest in 
vith Mr. Oliphant at the syna- 


eferred Druses 


py 


ved on 


rehh 
ing 
To the Druses, their religious festi- 
vals and their domestic life, several chapters 
Ha devoted, and these are as enter- 
and others in the 

Phe Druses are a peculiar people; their 
vion is a mixture of that of the Sadducees, 
and the Mohammedans, and 
two distinct 


its rites and ecus- 


fa are 


instructive as any 


Samaritans, 
them 
initiated 
tons, and those who are left in the outer dark- 
ness of profound ignorance. 

Haifa pronounced Hifa), a little town on 
Bay of Acre, at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
the home of Mr. Oliphant for three years, 

vives a hame to these collected papers, 
vinally appeared in the New York Sun, 
suggestion of Mr. Charles A. Dana they 
gathered together in book form, and now 
an Introduction from his hand. 

feels that every Christian will read with 
deep attention the author's description of the 
present state of places connected with the mo- 


Les classes 


into 


those who are in 


with 


mentous events of New Testament history, par- 
ticularly as that author’s judgment and aececn- 
racy may be so entirely relied upon. Mr. Oli- 
t 1 testimony to the valuable and 


{ ears 
uged researches of the Palestine Explora- 


~P 
pl 


ih 
on Fund of London, which have thrown such 
i flood of light in recent years upon the topog- 
raphy, the ancient sites, and the still existing 
ruins of the Holy Land. The result of these 
researches, printed by the society in volumes 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers, he has 
popularized and simplified, and adding his own 
keen observation and remarks, has made a book 
accomplishing all and more than is claimed for 
it in Preface or Introduction. 


Ss 


SINCE our national centennial especial at- 
tention has been given by many writers in 
different parts of the country to the develop- 
ment of local history, and their researches have 
“ero 


ilue ace 


» numerous publications of more or less 
ording to the temper and industry of 

writers. Aimong the most important as well 
s the most interesting of these publications is 
the superb volume prepared by Silas Farmer, 
entitled The History of Detroit and Michigan.® 
Phe auth 
a mind of rare intelligence, but a soul in love 
vith the Queen City of the Straits. We have 
here the result of many years’ patient, diligent, 


a 


or has brought to his subject not only 


staking industry; and this is not more 


of Detroit and Michiqan: 
A Chronoio 


or, The Metropo- 
gical Cyclopeedia of the Past 
’resent. including a Full Record of Territorial 
in Michigan, and the Annals of Wayne County. 
as Fanmen, City Historiographer, * native here, 
the manor } ” Detroit: Silas Farmer and 
Monroe Avenue and Farmer Street. 

vi, 1024, Large 8vo, Half Morocco, $10 00. 


r born 


4 


admirable than the taste and judgment wl] 
have shaped the materials drawn from so n 
The 

is simple, direct, and elegant, worthy of a1 
ambitious work. 
not 


sources into a harmonious whole. 
The scope of the volan 
In the writer’s mind his 
tive “epitomizes the history of half a « 
nent.” Only here can be found any adeq 
view of the early history of Michigan. 
writer in his preface quotes a notable u 
ance of General Cass respecting Detroit: 
place in the United States presents such a 


narrow. 


ries of events interesting in themselves 
permanently affecting, as they 
progress and prosperity. Five times its 
three different 
have claimed its allegiance, and since 
been held by the United States the go 

ment has been thrice transferred; twice it | 


oceurred 


has changed, sovereig 


been besieged by the Indians, once capt 

in war, and onee burned to the ground.” ‘I 
elegant epitome indicates the threads of W. 
ern history, outside even of Michigan, w] 
are followed out in Mr. Farmer’s valuable a 
fascinating work. The completeness of 
work is astonishing. The author has not o 
exhausted the rich materials to be 
published works; he has gathered much t 
is interesting from an extensive personal « 


rouns 


respondence with men who possessed in o1 
shape or another unpublished materials; 
has not only utilized numerous old French 
ters, documents, and manuscripts, but has i 
stituted special inquiries in France especia 
in connection with the career of Cadillac; 

he has ransacked not only all the documentat 
reports and correspondence bearing upon 
subject, but also the old files of local ne\ sp 
pers in various parts of the country. The wor 
is as full in its exposition of the Detroit of t 
day as in its review of the past history of thi 
city; and it is profusely illustrated, containing 
six hundred and forty-eight engravings. 

It need not be said that such a work is not 
only a history but a eyelopwedia of Detroit and 
of the Territorial history of Michigan. It ca 
be said of no fact relating to the subject to be 
found in any other work that it is not foun 
here, and it contains a rich store of materi 
that cannot be found elsewhere. Every write 
upon the subject, since Mr. Farmer’s book was 
published, not only could find here everything 
he might wish to know, but, if he ] 
assured of his accuracy as to details and dates 
he must consult this book. 

We draw special attention to this work in 
these Notes both because of its merits and to 
atone for an inadequate reference to it in an 
article on Detroit published in Harpers Ma 
azine last August. . The author of the articl 
made only a general reference to Mr. Farmer's 
book, inadvertently omitting a full acknow 
ledgment of his indebtedness to a work that 
must stand forever as the most complete book 
of reference on all matters concerning the 
early history of Detroit and Michigan. 


would 





